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Ay Grandfather's Fortune. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“And bring me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 
With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold dust from the sands."* 


Y grandfather’s narration 
of his cruise in a privateer 
I have given in a previous 
sketch. Sitting at his knee, 
I often heard him relate 
his subsequent adventures 
in the same vessel, and 
though his story was ad- 
dressed to older people, he 
had no more attentive 
listener than myself. 

“One afternoon,” he said, 
“ Captain Ralph told me I 
had best go on board, as 
the Eagle was about haul- 
ing into the stream, and 

5 would sail next day; but as 

the tide would not serve until late in the forenoon, I 
obtained his permission to pass the night on shore. 
Our family lived some two miles from town, and along 
the same road dwelt a number of thrifty farmers. 
As [ returned homeward, on that Maytime after- 
noon, the effect of rural sights and sounds was pecu- 
liarly pleasing. Flocks of gray geese, with greenish- 
yellow goslings, no bigger than the wads of a three- 
pounder, cropped the new grass by the roadside, 
while the patriarchial ganders stretched their necks 
at me with a deal of vociferation, as if calling my at- 
tention to the domestic comforts vouchsafed to their 
old age. Along the undulating fields were great ap- 
ple-orchards, in full bloom, and as I ‘approached the 
mansion of Mr. Maurice, the ownér of the Eagle, the 
odors from a hundred billowy trees rivalled those of 
Araby the Blest.” dy: ye 
“OQ grandpa, did you catch any oF the little gos- 
lings?” said Cousin Rosa, who imagitied that those 
innocent bipeds were to be the sd! ) of his story. 

“No, Rosa; I did not catelt th * But you may 
just as well keep your attélition’ upon those 
goslings—you cannot get much further.” And then, 
to old Mr. Cameron, who sat at the opposite chimney 
corner, with both hands on the head of his cane, he 
continued in parenthesis, “ So we often leave auditors 
behind, each at the last point which he can compre- 
hend, wondering if we caught the goslings. But let 
me see; what was I just now saying? 
“About the orchard, I believe, and Araby—‘As 
when to those who sail.” Ah, Mr. Cameron, you and 
I have been young, though these little rogues would 
hardly credit it. Yes; the orchard—on the highest 
tree, close by the porch, sat a blackbird, stretching 
his bright red wings, with a ‘ Chee, chee, chee!’ while 
a little way from him, in the lane, was a long, varie- 
gated stream of cows, coming home to be milked. 
I don’t think ‘ When the kye come hame’ had been 
written then, but I felt the spirit of it as much as if 
it had: . 


“* Then he pours his melting ditty, 
And love is ay the theme; 
And he woos his bonnie lassie, 
When the kye come hame.' 


“OQ, what pretty poetry,” said Rosa. “ But why 
don’t it talk plain? What is ‘ kye?’” 

“Cows, Rosa, cows; the blackbird is singing to his 
mate, when the cows come home. Some day I will 
tell you all about the Scotch poet who wrote it. 

“No doubt, Mr. Cameron, association had much to 
do with the ardor of my feelings, for this was the 
home of Julia Maurice, daughter of the notable ship- 














owner. These million blooms had only the evening 
before hidden Lulia and me from the moonlight, for 
I had scaled the garden wall, like Romeo. 
“* Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I vow, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops,’ 
had welled upas fervently from my heart as if the 


garden scene had been in Verona, and myself a 
Montague. Julia Maurice had been my schoolmat 


*‘ Poor Hannibal! As I conversed with him at this 
time, *he became more confidential than was his 
wont. He spoke of sable kings and armies of strong 
men going forth to battle, and once seemed on the 
point of becoming more personal; but glancing 
fiercely upon his humble garb, and contemptuously 
at his surroundings, he relapsed into sad 

‘At this moment Captain Ralph came up to us, in 








and I could no more remember when our love began, 
than one in a dream can remember when he fell 
asleep. It is dangérous fora poor boy to go straw- 
berrying with the daughter of a ship-owner, to sit 
opposite her in school, to drive away the geese that 
run clamoring after her red shawl. A boy who does 
these things is drifting upon a lee-shore. 

* You know what we must have said in the orchard, 
as wellasI could tell you. WasI not to be an ad- 
miral greater than Howe or D’Estaing? And were 
not two stars, side by side in the southeast, to do our 
courting by proxy during all the time of our tedious 
severance from each other? ‘Two stars, close to- 
gether—Copernicus would have told us they were 
further apart ‘than from the centre thrice to the ut- 
most pole’—but to us they were only a hand’s 
breadth; and so, Mr. Cameron, what a blessed thing 
it is to be ignorant in the right place! What was my 
social position in comparison to that of Julia? Seen 
through the halo of love, the cold, immeasurable 
space of reality seemed amber-hued and narrow, and 
I felt it an easy leap to ‘ pluck bright honor from the 
pale-faced moon.’ But, approaching the palatial 
mansion on the afternoon of which I have been speak- 
ing, I felt a more just appreciation of the difficulties 
in my way. Mr. Maurice I would not have offended 
for the world; yet how natural his indignation 
should he discover my secret. He who wooes a daugh- 
ter in defiance of her parents, presents to them his 
nature on its most repulsive side, and without some 
remarkable interposition of fortune, the offence is 
never forgiven. But, besides Julia, I had one other 
friend in the household, and now, as I walked mus- 
ingly along the highway, a well-known voice saluted 
me: 

“** Good-afternoon, Massa Charlie; you no go to 
sea to-day, den—go to-morrow, may be?’ 

“TI stopped to converse with the speaker. He was 
@ jet-black negro, six feet six in stature, upon whom 
I never looked, without recalling the passage, ‘And 
there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which 
come of the giants; and we were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers, and so were we in their sight.’ There 
was a certain fierceness in his look, and a dignity un- 
usual with his race. Seven years earlier, one of Mr. 
Maurice’s captains had brought Hannibal from the 
coast of Senegambia; but the chains of bondage had 
never been gracefully worn. Uncommunicative and 
sullen to most around him, it was evident that the 
giant African dwelt continually upon other scenes. 
*T had in a measure won his confidence; his soul 
was alive to feats of courage, and he entered with 
rude enthusiasm into the spirit of those privateering 
adventures which I occasionally related to him. But 
he knew nothing of ships; he had never expressed a 
desire to go in the Eagle, and, indeed, it was not in 
his nature to express wishes of any sort. Even the 
enthusiasin I have mentioned would die like a great 
fire suddenly smothered, under some recollection im- 
measurably sad. 

“Sometimes he had given me to understand, 
though never by any detailed relation, that he, too, 
had heard the din of battle; and always at such mo- 
ments his countenance assumed a commanding as- 
pect, like that of a monarch at the head of his vas- 
sals. He idolized Miss Julia. When he came to the 
estate, she was a child, and had grown up in beauty 
under his sable shadow. Anywhere, everywhere, he 
would have perilled his life for her. His life! He felt 
that it was no longer his, but the property of another 
—of one, who, though no worse than other men, 
would, upon the torrid shores of Senegambia, become 
@ powerless vassal, while his present slave would 





there be a pillar of state, 


pany with Mr. Maurice. The merchant wore the 
short breeches of the period, but his companion was 
in blue pantaloons, with pump shoes, and walked 
with short, bracing steps, as if carefully treading the 
deck of his vessel, and anticipating her pitch and 
roll. 

«Vell, vell, Hannibale,’ said the quick-toned ship- 
owner, ‘ what say you to one little sail vid Captain 
Ralph? He must have more men; you shall have 
your choice, go or stay. Parblew, Captaine, I drive 
no man to sea; have been there myself. What say, 
Hannibale—go or stay?’ 

*T will go, sir,’ said Hannibal, a flash of fire in 
his great eyes. 

**¢ Vell, vell, den, no more is to say. Go to my 
agent at once; tell him I say give you all things 
necessary—all you want. In the morning I see you, 
Hannibale; nobody cheat you. Swing your ham- 
mock in one good place; Capitaine Ralph will see all 
right.’ 

“The two gentlemen entered the house. I had 
passed on a few paces, when, at a cry, half in terror 
and half in mirth, I turned to behold a ludicrous 
spectaele. Miss Julia, with her spaniel, enjoying a 
good run in the back yard, had given umbrage to a 
white gander brought by Captain Ralph from Ger- 
many, when the Eagle was a merchantman, and he 
darted in chase like an arrow. Blue, white and pink 
drapery flitted past the trees. Little feet, that seem- 
ed never before so bewitching, hardly touched the 
ground for fleetness. Turkeys gobbled, hens cackled, 
and Fidele cried ‘ Bow, wow, wow!’ Theoutstretch- 
ed neck of the pursuer was malignity reduced to a 
point. I leaped the fence, and as Julia found refuge 
in my arms, I had at once a confused sense of some- 
thing ‘shadowing with wings.’ 

“Such was my parting interview with the ship- 
owner’s daughter; for in the evening and all the 
next morning it rained prodigiously ; and, as I would 
as soon have thought of knocking at the gate of para- 
_dise before my time, as of calling at the great mer- 
chant’s on an errand so delicate, I was forced to de- 
part, and ‘make no sign.’ What a queer manner of 
doing things have young and unpractised lovers! 
Julia afterwards confessed watching all the rainy 
morning at a window; but while she turned to at- 
tend to some want of Fidele, I must have passed on 
my way to the ship.” 

Did you see the goose, grandpa?” asked Rosa. 

“No, child; I saw no greater goose than myself for 
a long time after that. But whem I reached the ves- 
sel, Mr. Cameron, [ saw a tall black figure, that 
might have passed for the incarnation of Pluto, 
standing with folded arms on the top-gallant fore- 
castle. For one cruise, at least, the colossal African 
was to be my shipmate. 

“In clearing the coast, we had the usual hair- 
breadth escapes. Our ship was a fox breaking cover. 
It blew so heavily that we came down to single- 
reefed topsails and maintop-gallant-sail, and just 
then we discovered the old Renown, Captain Dawson, 
oue of Howe’s ships, watching at the mouth of our 
hole. This ship once fought D’Estaing, in the 
Languedoc, of almost double her force, and obliged 
the Frenchman tosheer off. She attempted to inter- 
cept us, and we were at one time near enough to hear 
the snap of her jaws as we dashed past her, while 
the splinters flying from our spritsail yard, and a 
great furrow ploughed athwart the quarter-deck, 
told that her teeth were wolfish and angry. 

“The following night was intensely dark, and 
about seven-bells in the evening watch (haif-past 
eleven), we saw, Close above us, in faint relief against 
the clouds, a ship’s top-gallant-sails. By promptly 





: = 
stranger, probably 29 less startled than ourselves, 
demanded: 

‘** What ship is that?’ 

“*¢ His Britannic mujesty’s sloop-of-war Clyde,’ re- 
plied Captain Ralph, at a venture. 

** Impossible!’ came from the Englishman. ‘The 
Clyde was dismantled and laid in dock three days ago 
at New York. Heave to, sir.’ 

“« By this time the darkness had again hidden us, 
and but for an accident, we might easily have escap- 
ed. The ship was running close-hauled, in a pro- 
digious sea, and as she gave a heavier lurch than 
usual, the helmsman, whose attention may have 
been too much upon the enemy, was pitched com- 
pletely over the wheel. Cries of ‘Wear? wear!’ re- 
sounded fore and aft; but too late. The weather 
leaches of the sails quivered a moment, then every- 
thing was aback. Unable to go in stays, we were 
obliged to wear, which, under our disadvantage, oc- 
cupied a long time. The enemy had piped to quar- 
ters, and was soon close to windward, taking the 
breeze out of our sails. Seeing us determined to 
escape, he fired a broadside, and, blinded by the 
smoke of his own guns, fell afoul of us. We heard 
his boatswain piping the boarders; a rough night for 
boarding, but John Bull has seen many rough 
nights. 

*“¢Stand by to cut them down, men!’ cried our 
captain, ‘ thick-headed jordys that they are!’ 

“Here and there, a man wason the rail, and be- 
hind him a legion of crowding heads and shoulders, 
just discernible in the inky darkness, Some poor 
fellows fell between the ships, fur I heard shrieks and 
shouts come up from the water. Then another crash 
of the huge hulls, thundering together, and the cries 
were lost in the roar of the angry sea. Suddenly, an 
object came between my vision and the sky; a heavy 
body dashed past me, and a man with a sword in his 
hand fell right into the arms of Hannibal, who stood 
at my side. The African was so the color of the night, 
that the intruder had doubtless imagined him to rep- 
resent open space—an excellent spot to effect a lodg- 
ment; but a blow from the giant’s fist hurled him 
senseless into the scuppers. At the same moment, I 
heard our men shouting, ‘There she goes! there she 
goes!’ and, looking up, saw the English ship swinging 
around at a right angle with the Eagle. There were 
surging rolls of the privateer, tremendous pitches of 
the enemy; the crash of spars, the ‘ thud, thud, thud’ 
of parting, tearing rigging, and the sloop-of-war 
drifted clear of us, taking off our mizzen shrouds, 
and leaving her jibboom on our deck. Of course, 
with a fair start, we were safe enough in the dark- 
ness, and presently directed our attention to the 
Quixotic warrior who had so rashly boarded us. 

“ But it soon became evident that he was not our 
only visitor. Groping in the darkness, we ran afoul 
of a jordy, by which I mean a Shields or Newcastle 
man. This fellow was enough to make one laugh. 
His voice sounded as if he had a skein of stocking- 
yarn in his mouth, and his discourse was no more in- 
telligible than the ‘ boo-o0-ooing’ of a buffalo. He 
looked like a bundle of pipe-staves. ‘ Bloody’ was 
the only adjective his mother had taught him, and he 
applied it indiscriminately. Soon our researches 
brought to light another chap, a Londoner, who, in 
getting on board of us had lest his ‘’at.’ Both these 
rascals enlisted with us, and such a sailor as the 
jordy proved, you never saw. He could do the work 
of four men; yet he was a mere brute, and it was 
enough to make one doubt the immortality of the 
soul, to see him run waddling from brace to bowline, 
and hear his gibberish that nobody could understand. 
* But the man who had leaped into Hannibal’s 
arms, who waske? He introduced himself to Cap- 
tain Ralph as Arthur Nevil, first lieutenant of his 
majesty’s sloop Southampton. I knew that the Nevils 
were lords of Warwickshire, and it seemed probable 
that this was Arthar, Earl of Warwick, of whom an 
English sailor on my previous cruise had related a 
romantic story. Sneer as you will at high blood 
and ancient houses, they have a fascination for most 





shifting our helm, a collision was avoided, when the 


of us. I thought of the Wars of the Ruses; of 
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“* Young Rutland, 

Ay, and old York ;’ 
and of poor Clarence’s ‘ great father-in-law, renown- 
ed Warwick.’ 

“ The matter was soon set at rest by the young no- 
bleman himself; and we, poor Yankee sailors, fight- 
ing for liberty and a difference of three pence a pound 
im the price of tea, looked up to this man with ad- 
miration and reverence, because he was an aristocrat! 

“ The Londoner, however, gave us a portion of the 
earl’s history not calculated to enlist much sympathy 
in his favor. He said that a short time previously 
there lived in Constantinople a beautiful girl, whose 
father commanded a vessel which traded at Cairo. 
More indulgent than most Turkish fathers, he per- 
mitted his daughter to accompany him on one of his 
voyages. The vessel was lost upon an island of the 
Bgean, and the oki Turk perished with it. It hap- 
pened that one of its passengers was a young naval 
officer named Mahmoud, and as under the circum- 
stances the proprieties of the harem could not be 
maintained, the result was leve—just such love as 
you will find in New England—for a Turk is only so 
much human nature believing in Mohammed. Bat 
ill feelings arose between Mahmoud and an English 
midshipman, who had assisted im the rescue of the 
beautiful Ottoman from the wreck. This officer en- 
gaged a number of villanous Greeks (and the Greeks 
are all villains) to carry the lady forcibly to a hut 
among the mountains. Mahmoud went im quest of 
her, but his band was defeated by the Greek robbers, 
and the foot of the young Turk slipping upon a rock 
while he fought with a masked antagonist, he was 
Precipitated into an abyss, and left for dead. The 
man of the mask then proceeded to the hut among 
the rocks. Throwing aside his disguise, he revealed 
@ midshipman’s uniform. A dusky Grecian crone 
sat in the room, and in the twilight of a corner was 
the sweet fice of ome who seemed asleep. The mii- 
shipman spoke, but she moved not. He placed his 
hand upon her fair young head; a glittering circlet 
about her arm arrested his attention. He started 
back with a shudder; for in that small, glittering 
Ting, so deadly yet so beatiful, he recognized the 
fearful viper of Crete. It had crept from the rude 
wall while the maiden slept, and the fate of Ezypt’s 
queen had been hers. Such was the substance of the 
story I gathered from Jack the Londoner. 

“‘And this midshipman is now a lieutenant,’ said 
he. ‘He goes to sea for excitement, and because he 
is too wild to live om shore. The story came out 
threugh the confessions of some of those thievish 


Greeks; and I believe I have seen Mahmoud the | 


Turk myself. The lieutenant saw him, toc, at Gib>- 
raltar, a year ago, amd bas good cause to remember 
the meeting, if some pretty deep scars go for any- 
cut in a hundred pieces cnly by the coming upof a 
squad_of marines; and I weuldm’t be im his shoes 
now for half England.” 

““With stories like this we beguiled the time be- 
tween decks, while standing towards Land's End. 
A little outside the Channel, we took a merchant- 
man, and then, as some unpleasant strangers showed 
themselves away in towards the Lizard, we stood 
south till off Gibrakar, whence four British ships 
chased us down the coast of Morceco. Soom after 
this, we fell im with a brig from Gaimea, which at- 
tempted to escape into the Moorish port of Mogadore. 
We however came up with and captured her clese to 
the harbor. 

“Our nobie prisoner, who had chafed upom every 
eceasion of our success, looked excitedly towards the 


town. 

“* Captain,” he exclaimed, ‘you will presently have 
trouble. You have captured this prize m Moorish 
waters. Your flag is unknown here, and these dusky 
Othellos have important questions to ask you. Do 
You see those top-gallant sails ever the land? They 
are moving. Fll wager my earkiom there's a Moor- 
ish frigate bemeath them—happers to be just ready 
for sea. Now, sir, don’t think yonder fellow cares a 
snap for your excellent Mr. Washington! 

“ The black hull of the Moor came siowly past the 
point, and im a short time she ranged ajongside, 
while we were stancing off under easy sail, attending 
te cur prize. These Moorish ships eften have rene- 


“* Og with you! replied Captain Ralph, ‘I am not 
im the habit of taking orders from these who have no 
right te command me.” 

“ The answer to this was a broadside. The frigate 
carried thirty gums, and the Eagie sixteen, but our 
captaim was resoiute. 

“*Starbeard battery, all ready there!” he cried. 
* Aim low—hull her at every shot. Fire? 

“Talk of seeing a battle—I saw only smoke; felt 
methinmg but ome imcemant jar and tremble of the 
ship; and, if here and there a dark-red stream flowed 
along the deck, or bubbied im some fissure made by 
2 camnen-ball, I could hardiy realize that this was 
the bleedef mem. At another time I might have felt 
@ thrill of horror te see Tom Halyard and Ben Bunt- 
lime lyimg besiie the gun—carriage with witie-open, 
stony eyes. and bived-drippimg mouth and nostrils; 
bat now [ hardly gave the spectacle a theught. The 
thing which I most distinctly remember—and you 
may think if stramge—was the print ef Hannibal's 
great foot, a staring crimson, looking as if stuck inte 
the deck by a steel die; a track,as it were, of the 
devil At length we came so near the enemy that 


the unburned-powder from his guns struck the faces 
of our men, while the blaze from the Eagle’s battery 
was poured right into the bosoms of the Moslem. 


dred others, I scrambled upom the Moor’s deck. 
Some of us slipped in blood and fell; but whether up 
or down, we fought with all our might; and there 
was need; for, they canght us by the hair, by the 
throat, by body and limbs, and some of our poor fel- 
lows they raised sheer above the rail and dashed 
them overboard. 

“ Yet, in the midst of this scene of horror, I hada 
vision of things far away—of the still country road, 
the flocks of tame waterfowl, the orchard trees—of a 
white, beautifal face, beaming among the flowers, 
and—so strange is human natare—I thought even 
amid that mad and awful tumult, of the time when I 
would bear home to Julia Maurice the story of my 
dreadful fight with the Moor. 

“Young Warwick, excited by the sound of battle, 
had with difficulty beem persuaded to retire below; 
but, at the moment of boarding, what was my sur- 
prise to see him leap over the bulwarks of the enemy 
and plenge into the melee with all the fury of his 
wild, reckless nature? What a brave people are the 
English! High-born or low born, they are always 
brave. How would his government regard the act? 
No matter—he was a British sailor, and must fight, 
right or wrong. 

“ He was hardly over the rail, when a tall and no- 
bie figure leaped towards him like a lion—attracted, 
no doubt, by the theatrical shout of the Briton, 
* Warwick! Warwick to the rescue!” 

“** My eyes? cried London Jack, as the Mussulman 
dashed him aside im his eagerness to meet the earl, 
**tis he, "tis Mahmoud the Turk! 


had been harled from the bulwarks to the hungry 
| the ropes that came down to the fife-rail, and on the 


from the seappers. 


mand of the frigate. Iwas glad that this deeply- 
wronged man had not fallen by the hamid of an 
American. 

“ Our captain could not, of course, accept the sur- 
render of a ship belonging to a nation with which we 
were not at war, and he ordered the|suryivors of her 
erew to take her to Mogadore or wherever they 
might see fit. He had acted solely im self-defence. 
Bat I was not sorry that the bearded Mussulman had 
at last encountered that rascally peer— 


“* Well met in any hour, 
Lost Lela’s love, accursed Gisour!" 


“The destruction om board the Eagle had been 
terrible, but the Guimeaman we had taken was 
bringing home a large member of Dutch man-of 


we soon captured a ship from Cape Palmas beand to 


were Hannibal and myself, 


from all the shippiug ic port, in henor of cur success, 
the guns firing, aad bright eyes sparkling with wel- 


heart, and loved those whom I also loved. You may 
guess, Mr. Cameron, how he appeared to me.” 

“ Appeared to you, grandpa,” said little Rosa, who 
had so lomg been silent. “ Well, I should say that he 
appeared black!” 

Grandfather smiled. “ After parting with the Ea- 
ge.” he continued, “we were for some days be- 
calmed. Que night we were all lyimg about deck. 
| Simee ne one coaki remain below im that imsafferabiy 
| cluse atmesphere; even our lookout had fallen asleep. 
The cbjects upem which my eyes had last rested were 
these twe besatiful stars. of which I have spoken, 


tieular* stars. Then methought that Hanuitel crept 
Rear me, ani following him came a long file of raven- 





and cruel was their stare. But the sooty shape was 
| mot that of Hannibal. As my head and shoulders 
| jay somewhat raised against @ coll of rigging, I could 


Soon the ships grated together, and then with a hun- | see that all sean nan se) eee the negroes was scized bya lion. The 


| deck thronged with grim invaders. 


“ Our arms having been bound, we were motioned | 


| ging his vast body from the earth, and finally disap- 
| pearing among the green leaves that rustled and 
| shuddered till we were out of hearing. At another 


animal trotted off with his prey, elevating his head, 





to rise. The spectacle then presented was appalling. 
I was struck with horror at the shapes surrounding 
us. The red lips, so very red, made the cval-black 
faces hideous, while the mouths that all opened and 
gabbied at once, emalated each other in savage notes 
of triumph: ‘Yah, yah, yah! heah, heah, heah! 
Sable objects are usually associated with terror; 
hence, I infer that the colors of the human sou! par- 
take very little of black. 

“I have said that all our men were prisoners, but 
should have excepted Hannibal, as he was nowhere 


some rough handling, the stalwart negro sprang up 
from his berth in the ship’s yawl, which hung from 
the stern davits. How long he had been awake I do 
not know, but our conquerors had not until now dis- 
covered him. 

“ Raising himself to a commanding attitude, he 
uttered a long and vociferous exclamation in a 
tongue entirely strange to me. Oar started 
as if Satam himeelf had spoken. ‘When! when! 


fugitives, carefully approaching, touched him with 
his hand, then another came, and another, and final- 
ly the entire multitude. They chattered, and caper- 
ed, and shouted; they cazght Hannibal in their 


“ Thus much I had seen and heard, but the tide of | arms, feit of his hands and feet, and great, statu- 
fight soon overwhelmed the recognition of individual | esque head, till the huge African, overcome by the | 
deeds. At last we were masters of the deck. Some | strange, wild scene, and the love of his faithful peo- 
: of the enemy had been tumbled into the hold, some | ple, at last sank down to the deck and wept like a/ twenty five, just out of the trade wind, we were be- 


very woman. 


deep below ; a few had surrendered, bat the most lay “ When the tumult a little subsided, Hannibal in- 
stark and bloody along the splintered planks. On | formed us that these, his countrymen, ha: risen upon 


the crew of a Moorish slaver, and after killirg most 


' shrowis and balwarks were prints of red hands; and of their enemies, abandoned the vessel in boats, be- | Caliban saw the clouds open and show riches ready 
the crimson tide poured im dull, sickening streams | cause the captain, standing with a lighted match 





above the cask of powder, had threatened to blow 


“ With his head hanging down the hatchway of the | both them and himself to the sky, should they re- | but now, alas, to lose all! to go back to the slough of 
ship, and cleft from crown to chim by a mighty stroke, main on board. Tuey had captured our vessel with 
lay Arthar, Earl of Warwick. Gordy of Shields, cut a view of returning in her to S 
| nearly im twain, bad fallen across his high-born bat their desperate condition in the boats inspiring | of evening; a shot across our bows—and then, with 
countryman; and by the sideof the two lay Mah-/| their attempt upom us. ‘And now,” said he, ‘my | sickening heart, I assisted in hauling the mainyard 
moud the Turk, transfixed by a pike im the icy hands | pecple must go home.” 
of London Jack, im whose brain the scimitar of the 








to beseen. Just as we were, however, in danger of Julia and her father. Miss Julia!—that be would 


; | elephant’s tusks and the horns of the rhinoceros. 


bia—nothing| “The strange vessel came up with us in the dusk 


“Oar arms were unbound, and, as if natare had “* What ship is that?” demanded the stranger. 
Ottoman still remains as im a sheath. A Spanish | determined that ber own good offices shoakd not be “It was im vain to disemble. ‘The Ashanteec, 
renegade among the crew tcld us that the Turk had wanting, a breeze at that moment rippled the face of | from the coast of Africa, for the United States, a prize 





“Though with deep regret I parted from our good | 


me looked Hannibal—beeause, he had lived with Mr. 
Maarice, had beem am actor m scenes dear to my 





lately entered the Moorish service, and taken com- | the deep; it was a revival of the northeast trade, and | to the American privateer Eagle,” replied our cap- 
bracing up, with the wind abeam, we headed for the | tain. ‘ What brig is that?” 
mouth of the Senegal. The nati 





rowly, and when two little stars, that shone at south- | boat om board.” 

east-by-east, twinkled right over the jibboom, they | “Ina few minutes the boat grated alongside, and 
appeared satisfied that we were not deceiving them. | an officer sprang up the gangway. Laughing merri- 
Two silvery stars! they reminded me, ‘ how chances | ly, he rushed forward with outstretched hand. 
mock and changes fill the cup of alteration.” 


try. By am unlucky chance they had halted im this| ‘“‘* The Eagle you will never see again—went 
neighborhood, and after = furious encounter, im | ashore om the coast of Africa,” said the captain. ‘ We 
which Hannibai showed the power of Behemoth, we | saved our arms and ammaucitivn, and caught this 
were captured and bound. Terrible despair over- | fellow im the mouth of the Gambia; a new vessel, you 
whelmed my sable friend. At the very doors of free- | see—first voyage; carries twenty guns. We boarded 
dom he had fallen again imto the hands of these who | and took her partly by surprise, but lost half our 
war's men, rescued from a wreck; and s» many of had once sold him imte bondage. His agony, how- | crew, for those fellows did fight as only Englishmen 
these volunteered to sail with us that our crew again | 
reached the original com plement. We now stood far | “ The following morning an alarm ran throagh the | this cruise to r-zke a hundred men rich, so Maurice 
the Cape de Verdes, as weil to repair damages as to camp. The hereditary tve of our comquerors was at meedm’t be trocbled for the Eagle; the Meduss is 
pick up merchantmen im the neighberhoud of those , hand, and they sullied forth to meet him. Alas for new and larger, anj sails like a water witch.” 
islands. Keeping well im by the Great Desert coast, | the hopes of our enemies! it was their day of Water-| “The chamge from: despair to joy I need not dwell 
loo. Im « few hours they came rushicg past us in| upon. In a frtnight, both wessels arrived im port— 
Bristol. Among the crew selecied to take her home wild dismay; and, to make their disaster more the leap ot SEE eran ininns poss Wareteh) 

dreadital, Hannibal, having by a wonderful exertion | chasing us in™ 

his 


ever, was not long to endure. 


Us nar- “+The British privateer Medusa—I will send my 





captain, it was still with unspeakable joy that I look- | ed laying about him witha batth-axe. Hundredsef| “Did you se 

ed forward to the prospect of so suun suiling into pert our fues had fallen, and their king was taken prisom- | came back, Me 

with a rich prise, under the very portalsef Julia's er by Hannibal His majesty had been woundedim| “Yes, my cathy: ous they had changed, and 

stately home. I imagined the bread ensigns waving the shin. 
“Close upon the heels of the routed army came the | hopes.” 

| conquerors; and now I was to be truly surprised and} oss reflectel once more. 

come. As the sails filed away, and the clumsy, awed. The king who led the victors was aGulinth,| “Grandpa,” she asked, “was grandma's name 

dingy-looking Guineaman was headed for New Eng- | ‘ and the staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam.” | Julia?” 

land, you camnet think hew beantiful appeared the He was more tham seven feet high, and so shining “ Yes, dear, and a beaatifal name it is to me.” 

simplest object that spukeef home. How good to black! He had bracelets of rich, red gold upon bis| “ Weil, grandpa, I theught so.* And Rosa sat 

arms, and beatiful ormaments abeut his meck. His | dreaming of a name she bai seen upon a headstone, 

head seemed the caput of some sabie god of power, | away out under the willows. 

broad and stately, and boand witha massive goid 

band, stuided with barning gems. ©, the strength 

and kinglimess of that coal-black, warrior head! 


of strength. dered pewerful bonds, commenc- Litie Rowe logis | gine, ed 


“*Thiek were the piaited locks and strong, 


_And deftiy hidden there, 


Shone many 2 wedge of gold, among 
The dark and crisped hair." 


=I did not witness his first interview with Hanni- | sure,” is attainable only, nay, I might say intelligible 
bal, but immediately after it,the latter came bounding | enly, to a spiritual mind Not that thereanyim- j; 
explicable mystery in their connection; men are con- | 
“* You shail see my brother,” he said; ‘ my brother | tinually acting im the affairs of life in the same way. 
and it was very tatural that their sweet rays sheali isakimg?” And when the two colossal chiefs stood | They clear their ground, sow their crops, go through 
follow me to the realm of dreams. Once more I saw side by sile, I could think of nothing bat two im-/| ail the toile of husbandry with unremitting diligence, 
the mansion of the ship-owner, and stamding bereach | mense biac& liens of the desert 
its shadow, I pointed cut to Julia our * bright, pars} * I accompaniai my high-blooded protectors to the | imcrease, they think of it, they talk of it with the | 

ept | interior, throaga forests that seemed imtermimable. | deepest imterest, while yet ic is undenisbie that they 
Monkeys chattered all around us, and at one place | cannot make a singie biade of wheat to spring up, or 
biack beads. He grasped me im his arms, and I | we saw @ great smake going upatree. He was fall | bear produce. The sum must shime upon it; the rain 
awoke. Above me knelt a biack figure with eyes | thirty feet long, biack and orange. Around and | must water it, the earth must nourish i: they com 
that might have been cut from solid stome, so steady | around he coiled, and up, up. up, he wound, drag- | command none of these. 


forward, and almost crashed me im his great arma. 


all d with wild, matted mane. Hannibal pur- 
| sued; he had a heavy spear im-his hand, and ‘his 
shield hung on his shoulders like the moon.’ The 
' tion leaped upon him from a thicket; bat Hannibal 
' threw himself beneath his shield, stuck the staff of 
bis spear in the ground, and the monster rushing 
| Bpon its point dropped dead upon the spot. 

“ We found the palace of the king ornamented with 
enake-skins, gold and fvory. Indeed, there seemed 
over all the country abundance of gold. This pecple 
Bed cunning artians, and i scemed as if Hansitel 
would never tire of leading me with presents for Miss 


never see her more, was now his only grief; bat he 
g*ve me all manner of loving messages, all manner 
of beautifal tokens; fans once worn by birds of para- 
dise, necklaces of gold, and inimitable toys in ivory. 

“* Tell her,’ be said, ‘to remember the puor black 
man that carried her in his arms across the brooks 
when she was a little girl; tell ber that Hannibal is a 





addition to my treasures. Trophies won from the 
' leopard, and the skin of a great shaggy lion, were 
| cast upon the precious pile As we stood slowly out 
of the river, he waved us farewell with his spear, and 
my latest recollection of Africa is biended witha 
vision of his stately form watching our fading sails. 
“We had an immensely long paseage; in latitade 


calmed for forty-six days. Shortly after this, we dis- 
covered astern a large brig apparently im chase. I 
ean never describe my feelings at this juncture. I 
was rich in shining gold, suddenly, strangely rich. 


to drop on him. Had they really fallen, his fortune 
could have come, no more surprisingly than mine— 


poverty, world-wide from Julia Maurice! 


captors great man in his own land, but he will never forget 

her.’ 
when!’ they uttered, and fied to the furthest partof; “ For myself, he gave me gokl and ivory, the latter 
the ship. Hannibal followed them, speaking in the | being carried on board the ship by the natives—great 


aback. 


and Yankees can. We have sent home prizes enough 


im the road when you 
asked. 


grown large, and yihite, s=d beantiful, like my own 


*** Captain Ralph! Captain Ralph! cried our com- | 
Im the Senegal we ran aground, and were imme- | mander; ‘Heaven be praised! where the devil do 
diately attacked by a swarm of natives, who compos | you come from? Howdoe you do? Where is the 
ed the army of a king at war with Hannibal's coun- | Eagle? How came you in that privateer?” 





WOEREING WITH GoD. 
© Work, for it is God that worketh m you™ This 
beantifal union of holy fear, and yet holy courage, of 
entire dependence upon God, and yet unabated and 
jealous “ diligence to make cur calling and election 


and show they cam dono more; they wateh for the | 
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Gave we no thought te another, 
We were the world to each other, 
Loving the more and the stronger, seeing 
bexun. 


Living together so joyfully, 
Annie and 1. 


Walking and talking together, 
In the bright, beautiful weather. 
Now underneath the cool shadows, now 
warm sight; 
Both shadow and sun were delictou 
For each of as deemed it aaspiciow: 
That, though we should walk in darkmess, | 
come to the light. 
Ab! we were loving so tenderly, 
Annie and I. 


Ah, that delightful September! 
Neer shail I cease to remember 
How the days passed as in pleasure, and 
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for it is God that worketh in you.” This 
.nion of holy fear, and yet holy courage, of 
mndence upon God, and yet unabated and 
liligence to make our calling and election 
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Ne’er shall I cease to remember , 
How the days passed us in pleasure, and the nights en- 
vied our love; 
For our two souls were united, 
And our two spirits re-plighted, 
When the moon shed down her glory, and the stars 
watched from above— 
Silently watching, so lovingly, 
Annie and I. 
THE BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
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Loving and living together, 
In the bright, beautiful weather, 
When the sea drinks in the sunlight, and the land laughs 
in the sun; 
Gave we no thought to another, 
We were the world to each other, 
Loving the more and the stronger, seeing how love had 
begun. 
Living together so joyfully, 
Annie and I. 


Walking and talking together, 
-In the bright, beautiful weather, 
Now underneath the cool shadows, now in the sun's 
warm sight; 
Both shadow and sun were delicious, 
For each of us deemed it auspicious, 
That, though we should walk in darkness, we also should 
come to the light. 
Ah! we were loving so tenderly, 
Annie and I. 


Ah, that delightful September} 





CHAPTER I. 


Love at first sight! It seemed strange that Sam- 
uel Heyworth, a stout, fuir-haired Lancashire farmer, 
who had lived quietly at home with his old mother to 
the age of thirty, cultivating his land, should fall 
passionately in love with the first Irish girl he met; 
but so it was. 

He was seated in the back parlor of Maurice Kie- 
man’s farmhouse, of Kilglassin, mentally contrasting 
the truly Hibernian mixture of shabbiness and ele- 
gance with his own neat, yet humble, Lancashire 
cottage, when the door opened, and a fairy vision 
appeared, which put all his critical comparison to 
flight ina moment. It was the bodily presence of 
Miss Kate Kieman, fresh from horseback, in her 
riding-dress; her bright black eyes sparkling, and 
cheeks rosier than usual with exercise, while her dark 
tresses, having escaped from their restraining combs, 
flowed over her shouicers in delightful entangle- 
ment. A sweet, silvery voice said (how mellifiuous 
is the brogue of a pretty daughter of Erin!) ““O, I 
thought my brother was here,” and the vision 
vanished. 

Besides farming his own land of about a hundred 
acres in extent, Samuel Heyworth added to his in- 
come by curing bacon and hams, and his visit to Ire- 
land was for the purpose of purchasing pigs. Cross- 
ing the Channel in the tedious sailing packet (it was 
in the year 1813, when steamboats were alwost un- 
known), he had formed the acquaintance of Maurice 
Kieman, a handsome, ruddy-complexioned, curly- 
haired young Irish squireen—a small farmer. And 
the latter had, with true Celtic hospitality, invited 
him to pass a few days at his estate, in the county 
Louth, near Drogheda. : 

When Miss Kieman came down, dressed for dinner, 
Heyworth thought she looked lovelier than ever, and 
doubted whether so dashing a lady would ever ac- 
cept the hand of aman who got his living by con- 
verting pigs into bacon. After dinner she sang 
sweetly, to the accompaniment ofa somewhat jingling 
old pianoforte; and Heyworth, who heard little 
music, save the feeble quavering of his mother’s 

Sunday hymns, was fairly enchanted. All this while, 
Maurice sat at the table, whereon smoked a comfort- 
able jug of whiskey punch, with his chair tilted back, 
and a favorite pointer’s head on his knee, playing 
cribbage with Thady, his taithfal old family servant. 
Could there be a greater change than this scene to a 
man who, for the last ten years, had spent nearly 
every week-day evening reading Cook’s voyages 
aloud to his mother, while she knitted interminable 
stockings by the fireside? Can we wonder that, un- 
der the combined influences of Irish melody, Irish 
heartiness, Irish beauty, and Irish whiskey, the shy, 
awkward Englishman, before he had been twenty- 
four hours under an Irish roof, declared his love to 
an Irish lady. Heyworth took the opportunity of 
speaking, when Maurice and Thady had left the room 
for a few minutes. What was Miss Kieman’s reply? 
She turned pale, trembled slightly, and then said, in 
a dignified, but somewhat melancholy, tone: 


Evening arrived. 

**'There’s a horse’s hoof,” said Thady. 

“There’s eight of ’em, Thady,” answered a lad. 
Presently Mr. Kieman, accompanied by another 
gentleman, g sloped up the forlorn avenue, and flung 
himself off his horse. 

“ Here, Thady! some of ye take the horses. Come 





along, Marling. Good day’s work. Settled it with 
old Murphy out of court. Five guineas to mend the 
gossoon’s broken head, anda guinea for diversion to 
the boys.” 

Maurice appeared to have been partaking of the 
*‘ diversion,” for his speech was thick and his gait 
unsteady. Hiscompanion, Mr. Edward Marling, was 
tall, gentlemanly, and rather good-looking. He was 
apparently sober. 

“* Whom have we here?” said he, pointing with his 
riding-whip towards the half-open door of the par- 
lor, where sat Kate and Heyworth, engaged in earn- 
est conference. 

Kieman muttered something in a husky whisper, 
to which the other replied, aloud: 

‘¢ What! a Liverpool pig-jobber! By heavens, Kie- 
man, you are coming down.” 

Heyworth overheard the offensive epithet, and bit 
his lips; he saw that Kate had heard it too, for she 
blushed scarlet. 

At dinner that day Maurice was noisy and talk- 
ative; Marling politely attentive to Kate, who ap- 
peared to have totally lost her usual vivacity. Hey- 
worth sat silent and miserable. 

Dinner over, Kate pleaded a headache as an excuse 
for at once retiring from the table, and the gentlemen 
were left alone to enjoy their punch. 

After some conversation on general topics, in which 
Heyworth took no part, as he saw that Muurice was 
getting every moment more noisy and dogmatic, 
Marling said: 

“ What’s the matter with Kate, to-night?” 

“ Nothing, my boy, nothing,” replied Maurice, with 
drunken gravity. ‘ Here’s my friend Heyworth— 
faith, did I never introduce ye? Mr. Marling—Mr. 
Heyworth, Mr. Heyworth—Mr. Marling. There, 
that’s done. He knows all about Kate; she’s had 
pleasure of his ’ciety all day.” 

Kieman spoke these last sentences very thick, and 
leaned back in his chair with a great yawn. 

“Ol” said Mr. Marling, sneeringly; ‘80 you had 
the pleasure of spending the day in Miss Kieman’s 
company?” 

“Ay,” answered Samuel, blufily. 

‘May I ask if you imparted to her much informa- 
tion regarding pork?” ; ‘ 

“No,” replied Heyworth, coolly; “I always sink 
the shop when I’m in company with the ladies.” 

“ Ha, ha! bedad, he had ye there, Marling,” roar- 
ed Kieman. ‘I like to hear a brace of Englishmen 
sparring with their tongues; they’re as slow as a 
Frenchman with his fists.” 

“0, 80 you thought pigs a vulgar subject,” con- 
tinued Marling. ‘‘ Possibly you talked the language 
of love?” 

“Ay, I did,” responded the Lancastrian. 

 Wh—a—a—a-—t!” shouted Maurice, starting to 
his feet. ‘‘ What’s that you say?” 

“T say that 1 dsked your sister to take me for a 
husband.” 

“Why, you infernal, low, greasy, cheating pig- 
jobber, how dare you?” began Marling. 

“ Coom, lad,” said Heyworth, quietly rising from 
the table, and taking off his coat; “a pig-jobber I 
may be, and not ashamed of it either; a cheat I am 
not; so coom on,” and he put himself in fighting 
attitude. 

“Thank you, Mr. Heyworth,” simpered Marling. 
‘Gentlemen don’t defile their fingers with pig-job- 
bers’ greasy noses.” 

“Ay, but pig-jobbers aint so particular wi’ gentle- 
men,” answered Heyworth, dealing Mr. Marling a 
well-directed blow on the chest, followed by another 
on the nose, which sent his opponent reeling against 
Kieman, who, having risen from kis seat, and steadied 
himself with extreme difficulty, tumbled over in a 
t like a ninepi 
In rushed the faithful Thady, and with exclama- 
tions and vociferations, raised his master’s prostrate 
body; while Marling sullenly gathered himself up, 
and sat aloof, wiping the blood from his distigured 
face. 
“T'll fight you in the morning,” said he, with a 
malignant expression. 
“I’m willing, lad,” returned Heyworth. 
“Ah! jintlemen, that’s right and noble,” said old 
Thady. “ Fight like Christian jintlemen, wid pistols, 
and none of this bloody work.”’ 
“ Nay, that I’ll not,” said Heyworth. ‘ Fists, with 
a fair ring, and no favor; but I wunna’ murder any- 
body, and I don’t choose anybody to murder me.” 
‘“‘ Murder!” cried old Thady. ‘Sare, your honor, 
it’s all fair and honest; and I’ll ride on before day- 
light for a justice of the p’ace to be your honor’s 
second.” 
*‘ Well, mark my words,” said Marling, as he quit- 
ted the room; “if you do not give me the satisfaction 
of sword or pistol to-morrow morning, I’ll take my 
own revenge, though I wait for years to accomplish 
it.” 
So saying, he retired; and as Thady at the same 
time removed his helpless master from the room, 
Heyworth was lett alone. 
He sat for some time by the flickering light of the 
expiring turf fire, immersed in gloomy reflections 
over the unfortunate result of his visit to Kilglassin, 
when the door was softly opened, and Miss Kieman 
entered, pale and agitated. She took a seat near 
Heyworth, and then said, in a low, earnest tone, but 
with a melancholy smile on her lips: 
“Mr. Heyworth, I fear you will carry but poor ac- 
counts of our Irish ways to England; but, thank 
Heaven and St. Patrick!”—here she solemnly crossed 
herself—‘‘ Mr. Marling is no Irishman, but a coun- 
tryman of your own. Be he, however, English or 








me word for word, would forbid me ever marrying 
such a man.” 

Heyworth’s face assumed an expression of surprise, 
and he moved his lips as if tospeak. Miss Kieman 
continued : 

“I know what you would ask. Mr. Marling has 
offered me his hand, and I have refused it, because I 
know it is not for love of myself, but because half 
the Kilglassin property is mine, that he wishes to 
marry me. Maurice is my guardian—and, in spite 
of all his faults, I love him dearly—and he is always 
tormenting me to accept Edward Marling; aud thea 
you came, and—” ; 

Here Heyworth gently took her hand. She with - 
drew it quietly, and said: 

“ Bat this is not what I came to tell you. I came 
to bid you leave this house with all speed. Maurice 
is hot-headed and rash,-and 1 know not what he 
might do; but Marling—” here she shuddered visibly 
—he will be cool, slow, and deliberate in his re- 
venge. Avoid him, at all risks! Old Thady is de- 
voted tome, body and soul. He shall put the horse 
in the car atonce. And remember this—whcever I 
marry, it shall not be Edward Marling.” 

So saying, she touched his hand lightly, and left 
the room. 

In about half an hour old Thady put his head in at 
the door mysteriously, and whispered: 

“The kyar’s ready, yer honor.” 

A two hours’ silent journey brought them to the 
coach road for Dublin. Heyworth slipped a guinea 
into Thady’s hand, and alighted. 

“ Long life to the Saxon guineas,” muttered Thady, 
to himself. ‘‘ They’re the only good things the east 
wind blows us.”’ 

Heyworth arrived in Dublin without adventure, 
made no purchases or inquiries regarding pigs, and 
reached his native country a sadder, if not a wiser 
man. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years passed away. Heyworth, who, since his 
love passage with Miss Kieman, had felt a contempt 
for the humble occupation by which he had hitherto 
earned his living, spent a greater part of his time in 
Liverpool, where he occupied himself in building 
speculations. 

One day as, with his head bent down, in deep cal- 
culation, he was crossing the exchange, he was ac- 
costed, in a rich, hearty Irish brogue: 

“Sure, Mr. Heyworth, you don’t forget old 
friends?” . 

The voice was that of Maurice Kieman; but two 
years had changed him for the worse. His ruddy 
face had become pale and puffy, his eyes were blood- 
shot, and his hands trembled visibly. 

The Englishman at first drew back doubtfully; but 
after a t’s reflection, ad 1, and grasped 
the handof his former companion. After some min- 
utes’ conversation on indifferent topics, Heyworth 
said, hesitatingly, that he hoped he had given no 
offence by his abrupt departure from Kilglassin. 

“ Offence, my dear fellow? You were quite right 
to get out of the way of such a couple of mad divils 
as we were that night. But I’ve got rid of Marling. 
He had the impudence to tell me, when I asked him 
to bring matters to a point, after courting my sister 
for sixteen months, that his views were changed. I 
said he must fight me, of course, if he wanted to close 
the affair like a gentleman, and, bedad! if he didn’t 
show the white feather! 1 should have pitched him 
out of the window, but the sash was wetted with the 
damp, and wouldn’t open; so I accelerated him cat 
of the front door with the toe of my boot.” 

“And what’s coom of him?” asked Heyworth. 

“ Faith, I neither know nor care. But come along, 
man, and see Kate. 

**She’s in Liverpool, then?” said Heyworth, with 
a glowing cheek, in spite of his assumed indifference 
of manner, 

‘And where else should she be, poor girl? We're 
left alone in the world together.” 

Heyworth accepted the invitation; and, as they 
walked towards Kieman’s lodgings, the young Irish- 
man informed. him how the Kilglassin estate was 
mortgaged over head and ears; how Kate, the sweet 
girl, sooner than see her poor brother in trouble, had 
given over her share of the property; how it had 
also been swallowed up; and, finally, how the mort- 
gagees, instead of behaving like Christian gentlemen, 
and waiting till better tinres for the interest of the 
money, had swooped down on the estate, and carried 
away everything, down to the very spoons and forks, 
and my graudfather’s claret-jug. 

“And what wilt do, lad?” quoth Heyworth, soften- 
ed by the childlike simplicity of his friend’s narrative. 
** I’ve the finest opening in the world here as cun- 
signee of Irish produce. I rode round to half the 
| farmers in the county Louth, and promised them a 
higher price for their cattle and pigs than anybody 
else, and they’ve agreed to let me have them with 
pleasure.” 

* But that needs money.” 

“ Bedad! you’ve just hit it. Capital is the only 
thing I want to make a rapid fortune. But come in 
and talk to Kate; she’s got a longer head than 
mine.” 

Miss Kieman looked rather paler and thinner than 
at their last meeting; but this rather added to than 
detracted from her loveliness in the eyes of Hey- 
worth. She received him with manifest pleasure, 
and, after an hour’s conversation, the pressure of her 
soft fingers sent a thrill though every vein in his 
body. Day after day, he repeated his visits, usually 








Irish, the scene of this night, which Norah has told 


finding Kate alone. Their conferences became grad- 


“Ah! bat would vou bear with him as I have done 
all these years? Remember, I am his sister—the 
only creature he has in the world to love him. I 
know his folly, and his hot temper, and his extrav- 
agance, and his fondness for the drink; but then I 
call to mind the curly-headed boy that used to play 
with me, and carry me over the streams, and sit and 
read to me when I was sick, and O!” she exclaimed, 
“1 forgive and love this Maurice, for the sake of that 
good, innocent Maurice who has vanished, I fear, 
forever. But you, Mr. Heyworth, can never love 
him so. You will judge him by your English rules, 
and you will end by hating him, and hating me, too.” 

And she lifted up her voice and wept. 

He reasoned all ber fears away, and shortly after 
presented his mother at the Bellerby farmhouse with 
@ daughter-in-law. 

It was fortunate that the old lady knew nothing 
beforehanu ot her new daughter's country or religion. 
As it was, she was conquered at once by the bright 
eyes and winning ways of the lovely Kitty; she for- 
gave her origin, and when Sunday came, she forgave 
her creed, remarking, with unwonted gentleness: 

“I’m grieved, Samuel, she’s a Papist, for she’s a 
sweet laws. But maybe she'll change; and any way, 
there’s good and bad of all sorts.” 

Heyworth was settled quietly at Bellerby, and set 
to work vigorously re-establishing his business there, 
which bad of late been neglected. Maurice, who had 

PP tly d his intemperate ‘habits, was 
appointed his Liverpool partner and agent, besides 
being provided with capital to work up in Irish con- 
nection in the cattle and provision trade. The few 
months that succeeded his marriage were months of 
unbroken happiness to Heyworth; but storms were 
already lowering in the horizon. 

Let us glance into the private office of Mr. Richard 
Oliver, an architect, to whose managen:ent Heyworth 
had latterly confided ali his business speculations, 
Mr. Oliver, was a stout, portly, jovial man, fond of 
hunting and shooting, and, of late, it was whispered, 
too much addicted to racing and betting. Opposite 
to him sat Captain Gough, a tall, thin man, of about 
thirty-five years of age, with closely-set eyes and 
sallow complexion, wearing a large red moustache 
and whiskers. He was one of those talented person- 
ages who, without introductions, and apparently 
without private fortune, contrive to live comfortably, 
if not luxuriously. He kept a gig and saddle hack, 
and, like the lilies, neither toiled nor spun for his 
livelihood. 

“ Well, Oliver,” said he, “the autumn meeting 
next week will set you all right.” 

“Heaven grant it may,” sighed his companion; 
“ but it’s a frightful risk. Betting was all very well 
as a recreation, but I don’t like it, captain, as a 
business.” 

“You will when it pays, old fellow; the luck’s 
been against you lately. It’ll change, and—” 

Here a clerk knocked at the door, and, putting in 





his head, said: 


“‘ Mr. Kieman is in the office, sir.” 
Oliver looked inquiringly at Gough. 
*O, let Mr. Kieman come in, by all means; we've 


mo secrets here,” 


Kieman entered, and, being introduced to Captain 


Gough, who bowed with great politeness, said, jocose- 
ly, to Oliver: 


“Well, Mr, Oliver, how are the times?” 

“Hard, sir—hard as a stock-brick.’* 

“ Money tight?’’ 

“Tight as wax,” responded Oliver, with @ jolly 


laugh. “I hope you don’t want any?” 


“T do. indeed! A lot of our Irish butter dealers 


are crying s=t for cash. See, here’s what my brother- 
in law.says.”” 

He handed Olivera letter. Oliver read the con- 
tents in silence. 


“My DEAR MAuRIcE,—I am surprised at your 
wanting more money; the Irish business should be 
able to stand on its own legs, and support itself; but 
i must leave it to you, as I am chained to my beloved 
mother’s bedside. I fear she is going fast, and I wish 
to see the last of her in this world. Show Oliver this 
letter. I authorize him to advance you two hundred 
pounds; as there are several of my houses lately let, 
be has plenty of funds.”’ 


The remaindar of thé letter consisted of private 
news, 80 Oliver handed it back to Maurice without 
reading farther. 

“Hum!” said the architect; “this is rather un- 
lucky. To-morrow, you see, is Saturday, and I shall 
have the office filled with unfortunate builders, car- 
penters and masons. I'll tell you what, Mr. Kieman, 
you must draw on me at thirty days’ sight. I'll go 
down to the bank with you and arrange it.” 

“All rigne,” replied the easy-going Irishman, to 
whom an accommodation bill seemed an admirable 
method of getting over a difficulty. 

As the three gentlemen walked towards the bank, 
the conversation turned insensibly on the approach- 
ing races. 

** You don’t patronize the turf, Mr. Kieman?” said 
Oliver. 

“ Well, I’ve had too much to do with it in my 
time,” replied Maurice. ‘It don’t suit a steady man 
of business.” 




















“Mr. Heyworth, you must speak to my brother.” 
Next day, Kieman bad to attend the quarter ses- 
sions at Drogheda, leaving Hey worth to wander about 
G&G the ill-kept acres of Kilglassin, or, what was more 
attractive, to converse with Miss Kieman, who, ap- 
parently unheeding his declaration of love, displayed 
that pleasing combination of easy freedom and maid- 
en modesty for which Irish ladies are unequalled. 
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ually more and more tender and mutually confiding, 

till, at length, he again asked her the important j 
question he had propounded in the parlor of Kil- 
gilassin. Would she become his wife? Kate vlushed, 
trembled and confessed that she had always liked 

him. Still she hesitated. Would he treat Maurice 

like a brother? 

“ Of course, I will,” said Heyworth. . 
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Here Oliver winced, and Gough smiled grimly be- 
neath his red moustache. 

* Still,” continued Maurice, “the sight of a good 
horse does my heart good, and I long to have my 
legs in the buckskins again.” 

*“T should like you to see a countryman of yours, 
Mr. Kieman,” said Captain Gough; ‘‘ an Irish horse 
I’m going to ran next week, Foigh-a-ballagh !” 

“ What! brother to Slievenamon,” exclaimed Mau- 
rice, excitedly. “I knew his sire and dam well. 
They were bred up at Lord Boynewater’s.” 

“Exactly,” said Gough. ~ 

Thereupon ensued a most learned and earnest con- 
versation on the merits of Irish horses in general, and 
the pedigree and the excellence of Foigh-a-ballagh in 
particular, so that, before they parted, Maurice had 
agreed to ride with Captain Gough to the races. 

“I’ve seen that fellow’s face somewhere,” said 
Maurice, meditatively, as he walked away with the 
proceeds of the two-hundred-pound bill in his pocket. 

“‘So Maurice Kieman and I have met once more,” 
quoth Captain Gough, between his teeth. “I have 
not forgotten the toe of his boot.” 

The race-week arrived. Maurice had not crossed a 
horse for a twelvemonth, and the excitement of gal- 
loping about the course, after the dull, plodding life 
he had led for some time, caused him to lose all self- 
control. He patronized the refreshment-booths, 
backed Foigh-a-ballagh heavily, for pure patriotic 
motives, saw him lose the race, and finally supped 
with Captain Gough (who bore his horse’s ill-luck 
very stoically), where cards, punch and a number of 
choice spirits kept the fun up till morning. 

After a heavy slumber he awoke to remorse, but 
not to repentance. He took “ahair of the dog that 
bit him ” the previous night, to steady his nerves, 
and then proceeded to Oliver’s office, to try and ob- 
tain a private loan from him, for the purposes of 
settling his losses at play. He almost despaired of 
success; but, as he dared not write to his brother- 
in-law, he resolved to apply to the architect. 

He found Oliver in his private office, looking anx- 
fous and agitated, while the room smelt strongly of 
brandy. To Maurice’s surprise he made no objection 
to the loan, provided it was done in the same way as 
before, namely, a bill at thirty days’ sight. 

“How much do you want?” asked Oliver. 

“A couple of hundred,” said Maurice. 

“ Well, make it three, and it’ll be more con- 
venient.” 

Maurice did not see the convenience, but said 
nothing. The bill was drawn, and paid (less dis- 
count) by the bankers, Oliver, atter they reached his 
office, taking the hundred pounds agreed on. 


CHAPTER III. 

SHORTLY after this transaction, Maurice received 
avery affectionate letter from his sister, informing 
him of old Mrs. Heyworth’s death and begging him 
to come down.and attend the funeral. She concluded 
by hoping that he was still going on steadily, al- 
though her husband had been somewhat annoyed at 
his wanting money. 

On receipt of this letter, Maurice glanced at a look- 
ing-glass, and read, in the aspect of those bloodshot 
eyes and swollen features, the effect of his intem- 
perance. Half afraid that his tremulous hand would 
betray him by his unsteady writing, he sat down to 
pen some clumsy lie, to excuse himself from visiting 
Bellerby. 

Heyworth felt sorrow rather than anger at the 
absence of his brother-in-law, as he watched the earth 
falling on his mother’s coffin, little thinking how mer- 
cifully she had been taken away from the evil to 
come. 

A week later, and the evil came—in part, at least. 
The building world of Liverpool, and aJl persons in- 
terested therein—architects, surveyors, solicitors, 
bricklayers, plasterers, etc.,—were astonished to hear 
that Richard Oliver had absconded. 

On receipt of this alarming news, Heyworth hur- 
ried to Liverpool. He called at the bank. After 
some conversation, during which he learned that he 
had probably lost the whole of his Liverpool pro- 
perty, the manager said he supposed the Liverpool 
house (Kieman and Heyworth) would provide for 
this (producing the first bill for two hundred pounds), 
which was due that day. Heyworth was astounded 
at the sight of Maurice’s handwriting; but when he 

heard that the bank held a second acceptance for 
three hundred pounds, which would be due in a 
fortnight, he was fairly overwhelmed, and rushed to 
Kieman’s office. 

“‘ Where’s Mr. Kieman?” he shouted, foaming at 
the mouth with rage and excitement. 
“Gone to Bellerby, sir, but half an hour since,” 
stammered the terrified clerk. 
“Liar!” roared Heyworth; and, pushing him 
aside, he kicked open the door of the private office. 
The room was empty. On the table stood a bottle 
of brandy, half-full, a tumbler, and a letter, address- 
ed, in tremulous handwriting, to himself. He tore 
it open. 
“ SAMUEL HEYWORTH,—I saw you enter the bank, 
and I knew you would learn all. I dare not face you. 
‘MAURICE KIEMAN.” 


. With a cry of wrath, like that of a disappointed 
tiger, Heyworth rushed from the office, and was soon 
in conference with a solicitor, for the purpose of as- 
certaining how he stood, and what prospect there 

“was of saying anything from the wreck. 
Kate Heyworth, who knew that some disastrous 


calamity, had retired for the night. She was ina 
delicate state of health, and near that interesting 
epoch which all young married:women hope for, yet 
dread. She was about to extinguish her candle, 
when she was startled by a light yet distinct tap at 
the window. It was repeated. She raised the blind, 
and was about tocry for help, when she recognized 
the features of her brother. Half-fainting with agi- 
tation, she raised the sash (the room was on the 
ground floor), and Maurice vaulted gently into the 
apartment. He sank on his knees, and, taking her 
hands between his, kissed them fervently, more like 
a suppliant lover than a near kinsman. 
As soon as she had in some measure recovered her- 
self, he told her that he feared he ~had offended Hey- 
worth beyond hope, that he was penniless, and beg- 
ged her to hide him in the premises for a few days, 
then matters might turn out better than he expected, 
and she would intercede for him. She hesitated. 
“ Had I but the key of this box,” she said, laying 
her hand on Heyworth’s coffer, ‘‘I would venture to 
give you a few pounds, and take the blame on my- 
self. 1 fear you must have injured him deeply; but, 
as it is, go to the loft, and lie there till morning. I 
will then bring you some food.” 
She gave him the candle from her candlestick, a 
tinder-box, and matches. He took them, and stole 
softly away. She listened anxiously, until the im- 
patient barking of the watch-dog had ceased, and 
then retired to bed. 
The following day Heyworth returned, calm and 
collected. He brought with him an auctioneer, who 
proceeded at once to take an inventory of the stock 
and farm implements. 
‘We shall still have the land,I hope, my sweet 
Kitty,” said Heyworth, as he kissed his wife’s pale 
cheek; “and I’ll get a livelihood out of that, if I 
have to scratch it up with my ten fingers.” 
A few days after the sale;took place, and just as the 
last lot had fallen beneath the fatal hammer, Hey- 
worth was summoned to his wife’s bedroom, where 
he found his new-born son, utterly regardless of 
riches or poverty, squalling at his first contact with 
the chilling air of the outer world. 
All this while Maurice lay concealed in the loft, 
fed by the careful hand of his lovely sister. On the, 
afternoon of the sale, however, he began to feel hun- 
gry, as—owing to her illness—Kate had been unable 
to visit him since breakfast-time; and he resolved to 
venture down in quest of food. He had got half-way 
down the ladder into the stable, when he perceived, 
in one of the stalls, the figure of a man stooping down 
in the act of girthing up a horse. 
Maurice was about to retire softly, when the man 
raised his head, and disclosed the features of Captain 
Gough. 
“Hallo, Kieman!” said he, quite coolly; “ thought 
you were in Dickeysampolis. I just conte to the sale 
to pick up a likely hack.” 
“ Whist, man,” replied Maurice, with his finger to 
his lips; “‘ come up here.” . 
Captain Gough calmly finished the arrangement of 
his stirrup-leathers, then ted the ladder. 
* ’m in the devil’s own quandary,” said Maurice. 
He thereupon detailed the whole of his troubles, 
and entreated the captain to supply his present 
wants. Captain Gough d led, and re-app d 
before long with a platefal of beefsteak-pie and a bot- 
tle of ale. 
“ Now,” said the captain, “your case requires de- 
liberation. I’ll take my horse away to —, as his 
presence here might excite suspicion; and then I’ll 
return on foot and spend the night with you. No 
fear of your sister coming. I suppose you know she's 
confined?” 
Maurice would have expressed his astonishment at 
this piece of news, but his companion was gone. 
As Captain Gough jogged leisurely across the court- 
yard of the farmhouse, he noticed a light in one of the 
g d-floor wind He di ted from his 
horse, and under pretence of tightening his saddle- 
girths, glanced into the apartment. He saw Kate 
Heyworth’s pale face, as she lay in weary slumber 
on the pillow, while the little, bald, red head of the 
new-born infant peeped from beneath the counter- 
pane; and, near the foot of the bed, Samuel Hey- 
worth was engaged, aided by his old nurse, in deposit- 
ing in his cash-box the proceeds of the day’s sale, 
Gough’s eyes gleamed with savage satisfaction as 
he rode away, and the firm compression of his lips 
showed that some scheme of fresh villany had been 
developed in his brain. At ten o’clock that night he 
tapped gently at the stable door, and was admitted 
by Maurice. -They mounted to the loft, and lighted 
a candle, having taken the precaution of covering 
the little window with a coat. Then the two men sat 
facing each other. 
“ Cursedly unlucky,” said Maurice, after some 
unimportant conversation, ‘‘ my sister being laid up. 
I shan’t be able to see her for a week, at least.” 
“Ay,” answered Gough; “and when you do, do 
you think she will side with her brother against her 
husband? So you mean to lie here, like a dying rat 
in a hole, until your sweet sister persuades her ter- 
rible husband to pardon his humble slave.” 
‘Slave! What do you mean, Mr. Gough?” shout- 
ed Maurice, fiercely. 
“Hush!” answered Gough. ‘ You’ll waken Rover, 
whom I passed just now, sleeping the sleep of the 
just, owing, I suppose, to all the good things he has 
eaten after the sale dinner.” : 
“But what can I do?” remonstrated Maurice. 
“« D’ye think I’d stop here to be baited like a badger? 
No, I’d be off to America in a jiffy; but I haven’t 














intelligence had summoned her husband to Liver- 
pool, but was not aware of the full extent of the 


@ shilling in the world.” 


house,” said Gough, in a strange, low, distinct tone. 
* Would ye have me rob. the man?” 
“Who speaks of robbery? No—borrow. Your 
sister would lend you the money if she were well 
enough. Take what you want, and pay him again 
when you get to New York.” 
** Heyworth keeps the key of his cash-box in the 
left-hand top drawer of that room,” said Maurice, as 
if in soliloquy; ‘‘but I dare not. The risk is fearful.” 
“The risk is nothing,” answered the other. ‘‘ Look 
at the state of the case. Heyworth sleepsin anoth- 
er room, of course, with his wife in this way—sound 
enough, I warrant, after the worry of to-day.” 
“ But the nurse?” 
“ Nurses always sleep heavily towards the small 
hours.” 
“But Kate, herself?’’ 
“Should she wake, lay your finger on your lips, 
whisper a word, and she will understand your mo- 
tive. As for the window. There are no shutters; a 
pocket-knife will open the hasp.” 
Maurice covered his face with his hands. After 
some moments, he raised himself, and said, ‘I dare 
not do it.” 
“ Humph! I thought as much. Well, Kieman, I 
can do no more for you; so good-by,” said Gough, 
rising as if to go. 
«Gough! for Heaven’s sake! don’t leave. Help 
me to get away. Lend me five pounds,” exclaimed 
Maurice, imploringly. 
“Shall I do it for you?” said Gough, suddenly 
wheeling round, and bringing his sinister features 
close to Maurice’s face. 
Kieman spoke not, but bowed his head in assent. 
Gough remained some minutes in making various 
preparations for his perilous undertaking. As he was 
about to descend the ladder, Maurice clutched his 
hand. 
* Gough, for Heaven’s sake, you know that 1 mean 
no violence!” 
“Bah!” said the other. ‘ Do you think me such a 
bungler as that? If the key is only where you say. 
it is, in half an hour I shall be back with the money, 
and not a hair of anybody’s head touched.” 
“What brandy and natural stupidity,” muttered 
Gough, as he softly closed the stable door, having 
first taken off his shoes, “that poor fool is on the 
high road to idiotcy!”” 
Gough’s first business was to creep to the window 
and reconnoitre the situation. The force of the wind 
penetrating through numerous chinks in the well- 
worn window-frame lifted the blind at intervals, and 
permitted him by degrees to take a survey of the in- 
terior. Instead of the two bright candles, a rush- 
light, placed in a basin upon the floor, shed its feeble 
rays over the room. Kate Heyworth lay motionless 
on the bed, on one side of which reposed the baby -in 
@ cradle, while on the other, in an old-fashioned, 
high-backed chair, sat the nurse, stout, plethoric, 
and unwieldy, whose head sunk into her. bosom, and 
deep, trumpot-like snore, proved the accuracy of 
Gough’s powers of observation. He was enabled by 
the imperfect light, to perceive the japanned edge of 
the cash-box peeping from under the bed at the foot 
of the cradle. 
When the sash was raised sufficiently to admit his 
body, he glided into the room, closing it after him, to 
prevent the wind from blowing up the blind, and so 
arousing the inmates. Stooping down by the child’s 
cradle, so as to bring his face on a level with the bed, 
he watched Kate’s countenance narrowly. Mrs. 
Heyworth lay perfectly quiet, and her breathing was 
deep and regular; but her eyes had the appearance 
of showing slightly through the lids. Gough de- 
liberately tore off his false beard and whiskers, put 
them in his pocket, and then suddenly showed his 
closely-shaven, cadaverous face within a foot of her 
own. It was a desperate risk; but he felt that, were 
she awake, she could not forbear screaming; and in 
that case, he could easily escape from the window. 
But Kate did not scream. She moved slightly, and 
uttered a deep sigh. This satistied the marauder 
better than perfect silence. It proved she was not 
counterfeiting sleep. He now opened the top left- 
hand drawer, found the key, and fitted it into the 
cash-box. The rest of his task was easy. Finally, 
he again opened the window, closed it carefully after 
him, and in a few seconds reached the loft. He found 
Maurice crouched in a corner, looking like a hunted 
wild animal. : 
‘* Now then,” he said, “‘ we’ve no time to lose. Put 
on your coat and hat, and let’s be off.” 
“‘ You’ve got it?” stammered Maurice. 
Yes. Come, look alive, man.” 
Maurice arose, as if in a dream, descended the lad- 
der with faltering steps, and in a few minutes, sup- 
ported by Gough’s vigorous arm, was on the road 
to ——, where the latter had stabled his horse. 
** It wont do to be seen here together,” said Gough, 
at the entrance to the village. “Take your sister’s 
loan, with her love to you, and success to New 
York!” 
Maurice seemed bewildered as Gough counted out 
twenty-five crisp new one-pound notes; he then 
suddenly seized his hand, kissed it fervently, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 
Gough waited until the first shades of dawn ap- 
peared in the horizon. He then roused the ostler, 
mounted his horse, and rode away. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE next day, Heyworth was about to set out for 
Liverpool, with the proceeds of the previous day’s 
sale, in order that he might settle his debts, and 





“Heyworth has a good many shillings in the 


world anew, when he was alarmed by the serious 
illness of his wife. After remaining in an unnaturally 
deep slumber till late in the morning, she had awoke 
ina state of delirium. The doctor was summoned, 
and pronounced her malady to be a bad case of 
puerperal fever. 

The unfortunate husband, who seemed doomed to 
fresh misfortunes, sat by her bedside, with his head 
bowed upon his knees, totally unmanned. The broken 
sentences and half-finished exclamations of his af- 
flicted wife added to his misery, by infusing a spice of 
jealousy and suspicion into his disordered mind. The 
name of Edward Marling was constantly on her lips. 
In the course of the afternoon, two men on horse- 
back rode up to the door. One of them was a neigh- 
boring farmer, with whom Heyworth was on terms 
of speaking acquaintance. The other, a short, stout, 
keen-eyed man, was a stranger. 

“He didn’t like to worry Heyworth,” said the 
farmer, to the nurse, who went to open the door; 
but would he change ten guineas into notes fora 
friend of his?” 

“ Willingly,” said Heyworth, and went to his cash- 
box. “Strange!” exclaimed he, as he opened it. 
“lf my brains weren’t fairly dazed by all my troubles, 
I should say there was witchcraft here. Yesterday I 
put in all manner of dirty old country notes, and 
now there seems to be nowt but clean Bank of Eng- 
land paper. Good Heaven!” said he, putting his 
hand to his forehead ; “‘ is my brain cracking? May- 
be, we’re going mad together.” 

He glanced at the bed, whereon tossed restlessly 
his stricken wife. 

The tarmer handed the notes to the stranger. 
“The same mint,” said he, holding one up to the 
light. 

* Is it possible?” answered the other. 

The short man rode to the entrance gate, and put- 
ting his fingers to his lips, uttered a shrill and pecu- 
liar whistle. 

Immediately on this signal being given, a couple 
of country-constables galloped briskly up the gate. 
“Now then, tie your horses up, and follow me. 
Mister,” said he, to the farmer, “ you can come, too, 
an you like.” 

“Nay,” answered he, ‘‘I like ill to see a neighbor’s 
trouble—I’ll bide by the gate.” 

The door was opened by Heyworth himself, with 
an air of surprise, as he had seen the constables enter 
the premises. 

“Mr. Heyworth,” said the short man, with an air 
of command, “‘ I am a Bow-street officer. Don’t give 
us any unnecessary trouble. I want your cash-box 
and key.” 

The cash-bux was opened, and found to contain, be- 
sides a small amount in genuine money, about a 
hundred pounds’ worth of forged Bank of England 


paper. 

“I must do my duty,” said the officer. “You 
must go with me to Lancaster Castle.” 

Let us turn to Maurice Kieman. Footsore and 
weary, on his way to Liverpool, he entered an inn 
and ordered some retreshment, for which he paid with 
one of his new bank notes. After a hearty meal, he 
lay back on the sofa, and fell fast asleep. 

“ Saddle the mare,” cried the landlord to his ostler, 
“and bring back that Bow-street officer; he has left 
the house ten minutes on his way north. This note 
is the very fellow of the forged one he showed me.” 

Maurice awoke to find himself a prisoner. He 
called for writing materials, and addressed a letter to 
his sister, informing her that the notes he had bor- 
rowed were taken from Heyworth’s cash-box. 

’ This letter the Bow-street officer coolly opened, 
and as soon as he had read the contents, set out to 
arrest Heyworth. 

Disguised in a pilot coat, fur cap, and large black 
‘whiskers, Captain Gough, otherwise Edward Mar- 
ling, sat idly dangling his legs from the bulwarks of 
the good ship, Gulf Stream. 

* Let me see,” he mused. ‘“ Thanks to an assured, 
easy manner, and a good outward appearance, I have 
managed to get rid of nearly a thousand pounds’ 
worth of home-made bank paper, the result of which, 
in good English guineas, is safely stowed in my sea- 
chest below.~ As for that Heyworth and Kieman 
affair, it was a mistake. Edward Marling, you com- 
mitted a downright blunder. You got the pleasure 
of revenge, I allow; but what else? The contents of 
Heyworth’s cash-box, consisting of about a hundred 
pounds’ worth of dirty country notes. I was obliged 
to dispose of them to a rascally Jew for ten guineas.” 

At this moment the plashing of oars was heard be- 
low. Marling looked over the ship’s side, and saw, 
to his great delight, the captain’s gig. The skipper, 
immediately on his arrival, shouted to the mate: 

“Now, Mr. Gaskett, all hands to the capstan!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered the mate. : 

At this moment, another boat, belonging to the 
river police, came alongside. 

“Ship Gulf Stream?” inquired the officer. 

“ That’s us,” said the captain, grafily. 

In an instant the officer and a dozen men, followed 
by Maurice Kieman and an elderly Jew, mounted 
the ladder. 4 

“T’ll shvear he’s here!” cried the Jew. “Isenta 
kit of sailor’s clothes aboard for him.” 

“ There he goes!” shouted several voices, as a man, 
who had hitherto been sitting quietly on the fore- 
castle bulwarks, was seen to throw off his pilot-coat, 
lower himself into the forechains, and plunge into 
the water. 

The officer flew down the ladder like lightning, 
and jumped into the boat. 

“Give way, boys,” hesaid. “ Ten guineas a man 





and stand clear with every one, before beginning the 
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just where that box was packed, in which corner of 
the great chest out there in the distant farmhonse. 
I had never touched it, It was almost like lifting 
the valve holding down some grim ghost, to think of 
it. And really and truly I did not need any assur- 
ance. Acold conviction crept into my very blood. 
The man was right—I knew he was. This Lionel 
Lenterne, who had bequeathed me his own form and 
features, was really and truly my father. Gaspar 
saw it, Adam Sharpe was convinced of it, and I felt, 
“in my bones,” as the old nurses say, that it was so. 

I looked up at last, pale, I knew, and my voice was 
husky, but I had obtained.self-command again. 

“Well, Mr. Sharpe, supposing I admitted that 
your suppositions are right, what then?” 

‘““Why, then, I shall lay my propositions before 
you. Ican put you in possession of a pretty home 
and a very comfortable income, neither of which, I 
judge, will be very unwelcome to you. Humph, not 


ay so extraordinary !”’ 


r He paused, with what seemed to me a leer, rather 


than a smile. 
- “Not if they come with honor,” answered I, stern- 

“ Bless me, what a precious saint! My dear fellow, 
is there anything wrong about a son’s inheriting his 
father’s property, which has been waiting five years 
for him?” 

“ But how will it benefit you?” I asked, finding it 
impossible to make a friend of him. 

He writhed momentarily, then recovered extra 
briskness. 

‘*Me? Why, of course, I shall charge you for my 
services; I shall get the reward, too, for discovering 
bill of sale to me of one of the slaves belonging to the 
estate.” 
tone of disgust. 

He laughed heartily. 


ly; “but I will lend no countenance to any villany.” 
the beir; and—and—TI shall ask you to make out a 
“Slaves! Shall I own slaves?” ejaculated I, in a 
“A th gh New Englander. Poor Lionel Len- 





terne! What would he have said to such heresy? 
But you need not keep them any longer than you 
choose? Set the example by selling me this one I 
ask for.” 

“Ts it Gaspard?” 

“Gaspard? no indeed! He would make a poor in- 
vestment. I am not apt to contrive so poor a bargain 
as that.” 

“ What motive underlies the wish? Who and 
what is the slave?” 

His eyes fell beneath my questioning glance. 

“It is a woman, one that ran away. I mean her 
no harm, I assure you. On the contrary, it is to 
make certain of her freedom, that I take this measure. 
Gaspard has told me where I can find her.” 

“Rona!” exclaimed T. 

He looked entirely unconscious of my meaning. 

Well,” said [, “ we have not yet proved that I am 
the man you think. I acknowledge that I know 
nothing about my father, but I can obtain proofs in a 
week’s time.” 

‘* Make no delay; the matter has laid long enough. 
But there is no question in my mind. That fellow’s 
astonishment was the first link, and we shail find the 
others fit to it.” 

“Ts he one of the slaves of that estate? and are 
you keeping him because he has run away?” 

“ He certainly belongs to the Lenterne estate. But 
it would be lucky for him ifrunning away was all he 
needed punishment for.” 

“T should like to see him to talk with him; not, 
however, in connection with your affair. He is 
curiously enough involved in a case I am looking up, 
and can put me on the track for needed evidence.” 

“If there has been any rascality going on around 
him, you may be sure he is in it. I have no*idea of 
giving him up to justice just yet. The rascal holds 
some important secrets and I must worm them out 
of him.” 

“T should like to talk with him. Can I go back 
with you, and see him?”’ . 

“ Certainly, in my presence. If you wont meddle 
with the other affair, until I am ready.” 

“ You need not fear that. I am less anxious than 
you concerning it.” 

“True, and it’s extraordinary! extraordinary! I 
never saw a young fellow so cool about coming into 
his father’s property.” 

And Mr. Adam Sharpe rubbed his thin, pale-tinged 
hands together as if to warm them, which indeed 
seemed necessary, judging from their bloodless look. 

“If I believed my father a good man, it would be 
different,” answered I, sadly. 

“Humph! and who has said that he was not?” 
demanded Mr. Sharpe, darting akeen glance into my 
face. 

** The lips are dead and gone,” murmured I, half 
to myself. 

He perked up his head, and nodded it so much in 
the bird fashion, that I began again to think of the 
vulture. ‘ 

“Humph! I understand, not very extraordinary, 
I know who you mean. Now then, since they’re both 
dead, it’s no harm the right one should get the blame. 
She told you he was a bad man, but now I'll give you 
the verdict of his neighbors. They say that Lionel 
Lenterne was a generous, warm-hearted, brave- 
spirited young fellow, until, in an evil hour, he mar- 
ried a hard, cold, despotic woman, who had no 
charity, or forbearance, or tenderness in her nature 
That she drove him half frantic with her reproaches, 
her disagreeable ways, her hard, pitiless, bigoted 
notions. If she drove him from her in disgust, 


straight into other arms where he found gentleness 
and affection, was she the one who ought to turn 
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upon him so fiercely? Well, she took her child and 
all her property, and ran away, covering all trace of 
her retreat. One would not have thought to see him 
following, but he did. He had a yearning tenderness 
for the baby. Hugh was its name.” 

He paused, the cold, icy eye marking well the 
tremor of my lip, and the rush of tears which came 
to my eyes. 

“ He searched long and diligently, but she wasa 
crafty woman. She covered all trace of her retreat, 
and he came back again, sad and somewhat reckless, 
Iadmit. Poor fellow! it’s certain his friends did not 
blame him, when he made the best comfort for him- 
self that he could. He was thrown out of his carriage 
and instantly killed, five years and three months 
ago.” 

“ Five years ago. It was five years ago last Janu- 
ary that my mother died,” I faltered. 

“And he was killed on the fifth of March. He did 
not survive her long, it seems. Well, about your 
proofs.”’ 

*T can send for them, and be likely to receive them 
in a week’s time. Now, if you have no objections I 
will go with you to see this Gaspard. He can clear 
up many doubtful suspicions if he chooses.” 

“ He is close-mouthed when he takes the notion,” 
said Sharpe. ‘I worked over him for an hour this 
morning, after I got him home, trying to get out 
that name.” 

** What name?” asked I, carelessly. 

He started, and looked annoyed as he answered: 

“ O, it is of no consequence—a little affair of my 
own. And, by the way, you have promised to sell 
me the claim you hold upon that poor slave, so that 
I may secure her freedom.” 

The tone was whining and hypocritical. Through 
it I saw the greedy gloating of some secret money- 
making plan, and I answered hastily: 

“T must know that Iam really the heir, besides 
understanding the circumstances, before I can give 
any promise whatever.” 

He bit his lip nervously. 

*“*T must say, young man, you are not remarkably 
grateful to me for helping you to a comfortable for- 
tune, which you would never have known about. 
Extraordinary! Humph!” 

“If it proves as you say, Mr. Sharpe, I shall en- 
deavor to requite your services, notwithstanding it 
seems there is a reward set apart for that purpose. 
But [ama man who does not care to move in the 
dark in unfamiliar places. If your desire is proved 
right and honorable, I shalldo my best to gratify it,” 
answered I, feeling all the while that I-acted and 
seemed unfriendly and somewhat ungrateful. But I 
could not overcome my secret antipathy nor my im- 
pression that Mr. Sharpe was somehow weaving a 
snare about me. J 

He drew his gray eyebrows together in an angry 
frown, but it vanished in a moment in an oily smile, 
and he said, with a little laugh: 

‘* Right, quite right, my young friend. I see that 
caution is well developed in your case. You wish to 


| be sure of my character, which is quite commendable 


in s0 young a man as yourself. There is no hurry 
about the matter. Only let no one else obtain the 
controlof the poor creature. She is worthy of her 
freedom, and [ mean she shall obtain it.” 

“ There will be no slaves of my holding,” returned 
I, hotly. ‘‘I hope the property is not invested in 
such questionable shape.” 

** There are only some dozen left belonging to the 
estate, and several of these are at large. But, if you 
like, we will visit the one nearest us. I should like 


| to decide about the disposition of Gaspard.” 


I put on my“*hat and led the way down. At the 
door John Marvin touched my sleeve. 

“That Rona is watching around like a cat expect- 
ing every moment to pounce upon an unwary rat,” 
he whispered. 

“ Look out for her movements,” returned I, in the 
same tone. y 

And I walked away with Mr. Sharpe to the office of 
the street line where we took a coach for the west- 
end, leaving it at a narrow, obscure street, down 
which Mr. Sharpe led the way, and I followed. 

At astill dingier house he halted, walked up the 
steps with the air of one at home, and by means of a 
door-key passed in without ringing. He marched up 
two flights of stairs, and proceeded to the third, 
where he met a stout, red-faced man. 

‘* Well, Jones, all right! all safe?” he demanded, 
eagerly. , 

“T suppose so, sir. I’ve kept guard here all th 
time. He tried to bribe me into letting him out, but 
I told him I couldn’t see it, and that if 1 was willing 
it wouldn’t belp him, for you had the key in your 
pocket. He tore around a bit, and was saucy in his 
shoutings, but I haven’t got a word out of him for 
half an hour and more.” 

“Sulky,eh? Well, we’ll see what we can do with 
him. This gentleman has a word or two to say to 
him.” 

And Sharpe hunted up the key and applied it to 
the lock. 

“I took care to put him up three flights so he 
couldn’t be jumping out the window. I’m up to his 
tricks!” He chuckled and flung open the door. 

I don’t think I ever saw such a tramsformation in a 
face as now came over Adam Sharpe’s. A fierce, 
angry glow kindled in his pale blue eyes, his nose 
was drawn down till it was more than ever likea 
beak, his lips drew themselves away from the broken 
teeth in a savage manner, panting for breath that 
almost frightened me. His thin, pale, bloodless 
hands were stretched out as if to grapple with some 





invisible enemy, and he hissed, rather than spoke: 


‘Gone! the villain ie gone!” ° 

Yes, there was indubitable proof of that. The 
cunning Gaspard had made his escape, and the 
traces of bis work explained how, 

There before the mantel was a sorry-looking sight. 
The bed had been despoiled of its mattress and 
coverlet, and they were spread upon the floor, littered 
with the debris of brick and mortar, which he had 
thus silently deposited in little heaps. What tool he 
had worked with was not so plain, but evidently a 
strong, sharp knife, which he had used dexterously, 
and swiftly forcing an aperture into the chimney. 
The window bar had been wrenched off and made 
into a pick. Onecould not but respect the fellow’s 
ingenuity and spirit. He had shouted and railed to 
cover the noise he made in making the first break 
into the plaster, and he had gone through the chim- 
ney to the roof. He was a powerful, agile fellow; 
there was no question but he would be able to pass 
from roof to roof, to swing himself down by water- 
spout and railing, and gain thestreet. But it was in 
broad daylight. Some one must have seen him, and 
if it was only half an hour ago, he might be tracked. 

I stopped Sharpe in the midst of his volley of 
curses to suggest this. He seized upon the idea, and 
rushed out. Had anyone in the adjacent houses 
seen the man? Yes, half a dozen at least. He was 
a chimney sweeper, wasn’t he? Why, he promised 
the widow at the end of the block, to come next week 
and look at her chimney. He talked quite a while 
with her and she gave hima hat, because he had 
jammed his so it wasn’t fit to be seen. 

Sharpe gnawed his lip as he listened. 

“Til have him yet,” he said. “I'll hesitate no 
longer about putting the police on his track.” 

‘* What crime can you charge him with?” asked I, 
half inclined to be pleased that the poor wretch had 
escaped. 

“Why, haven’t I told you? With murder, the 
murder of Major James Lenterne.” 

**Good heavens! Lenterne!” 

“Yes, Lenterne. Your father’s nephew. He came 
to take possession of the property, asserting that no 
other heirs had any other claims, if they were found. 
And he was murdered at Mossy Glen on the second 
day of his arrival. The fact that a slave committed 
the crime roused the whole country, and a heavy re- 
ward was cffered. But it was one of the most mys- 
terious cases ever known. For five years I have now 
and then been vn bis track, but always lost it. And 
to think he has escaped now! But I will ferret him 
out. He can’t get out of the city in this time, and I 
mustn’t stop to talk.. 1’ll run up this moment to the 
police office!” 

He left me there, and I returned like oneina 
dream to the Thorpe mansion. 


[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBEBS.] 
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MY JOURNEY TO DEATH. 


BY CARL BERNARD. 





EARLY in June, some few years since, Willie Nich- 
ols and myself started from the city of Boston, 


Bonnyville. We were of the same age, fourteen, and 
tirm friends, as friendships run among boys. Having 
never been away so far from home, it was quite an 
event in our lives. And to go Down East! Sucha 
country as our imaginations figured it! I then be- 
lieved the Indians still scalped helpless women and 
little children, and tomahawked the men ; and judged 
the whole race to be little better than half-civilized. 
Previously, a short time, I had seen a lad from Maine, 
and to my inquiries about the Indians, he looked 
astonished, and laughed heartily, but gave me no 
satisfactory information concerning them. 

Willie and I agreed it was best to be prepared for 
any emergency, and we each bought a cheap pocket- 
knife and pistol. I gave fifty cents for my pistol, and 
its merits and the price I paid corresponded the one 
with the other. Two things we both forgot, powder 
and shot. Our pistols we never had occasion to use, 
and our oversight was never a cause of regret to 
either of us. Having kept our purchase a secret, 
there was no laugh raised at our expense. 

We left Boston, in the early train, over the Eastern 
road, and after passing through so many towns that 
it began to grow monotonous and wearisome, we ar- 
rived at Portland. Here we were both surprised. 
The houses were built after the style of Boston 
houses, and the people appeared quite like Buston 
people! At least they spoke in a tongue that was un- 
derstood, and supported their bodies on solid legs, 
and good-sized feet! Down East was not going to be 
such a dreadful place, after all! We took the stage- 
coach here for Bonnyville, and a merrier, pleasanter 
ride I cannot read from Memory’s book. 

About sundown, of the same day, we drove up at 
the door of a house in Bonnyyille—Mrs. Brown’s. 
Our trunk and selves were soon under her hospitable 
roof, and we were shortly doing justice to our first 
Maine supper. 

Mrs. Brown was a specimen of the female race, to 
which we were both strangers. She was sharp-fea- 
tured, and sharp-angled, as if time had ground her 
down thus, that she might the better retain her 
proper place in the human mart. I afterwards 
learned that time and trouble, those followers after 
humanity, had wrought this angular woman out of a 
round, fresh, rosy girl of eighteen. She wore little, 
short, scanty dresses, that betrayed slim, bony ankles, 





encased in stockings whose hue would have over- 


on a visit to a little country town in Maine, called 


joyed the heart of an abolitionist, and low shoes with 
large, high heels. As she clicked about the house, 
I could think of nothing but a witch. 

She was not a witch, unless goodness constitutes 
the key-rote toa witch’s character. A kinder-heart- 
ed body never lived. She exercised a motherly influ- 
ence over us both, which quite touched us, and some, 
seeds sown by her hand in our crude minds have 
blossomed and borne fruit. Her husband had been 
dead many years, and her little son slept beside his 
father. These two graves were kept trim and neat, 
and the flowers above them throve none the lers 
for the widow’s tears. Her little son was about’ 
my age when he died, and, it may bé, we awoke 
in the mother’s heart those sad, dear thoughts 
which children often cause, and this may account for 
the interest she had in us. ‘ 

Bonnyville is not laid down on any map. Its size 
is against it. If beauty made map-room, Bonnyville, 
to be contained, would need a whole one. It is sit- 
uated on an island in the Moono River. In 1836, 
there was a great freshet here, and the waters of the 
Moono quarrelled among themselves, and a division 
occurred. The dividing waters swept down the 
country, forming for themselves a new channel, and 
making an island of large extent. A few houses were 
carried away, and one man lost his life in a futile 
attempt to swim the new current. This island was 
baptized Bonnyville, and quite a settlement has 
sprung up there. Saw-mills and grist-mills are the 
only manufactories, and a lumber trade of consider- 
able extent and importance emanates from here, 

The houses are low, weather-worn structures, peo- 
pled by rude but kindly, honest folks. Inquisitive- 
ness ig their besetting sin, and, as in all country 
places, one’s business is not his own but his neigh- 
bors’. 

Across the Moono a dam is built, to check the flow 
of the water and hold it in furce for the use of the 
mills. In consequence, the river above it is wide 
and deep. It was the favorite boating and bathing- 
place of the Bonnyville boys, as Willie and I soon ' 
found out. Here, on all days, except the first day of 
the week, we could congregate, and bathe, boat or 
fish, as the humor took us. 

After a few weeks’ residence here, I doubt if our 
parents could have told us. A summer sun has* 
many touches of a warm, brown tint, which he ap- 
plies in an artistical manner to any one who dared 
defy his power as we did. We were “brown as 
nuts,”? Mrs. Brown said, and she always told the 
truth. Our bodies were wrapped in what had been 
fashionable clothes, but enormous rents, combined 
with generous patching at the bands of Mrs. B., left 
scarcely a vestige of the original garments about us. 
Still, we were both well and happy, and grown peo- 
ple are a rarity who can truthfully assert both. 
Surely, we were rich and ragged. 

Did you ever see acrank-pit? From the dam, a 
sluiceway is built, running under the saw-mill, and 
connecting with the water-wheel. A sluiceway, as it 
is called in Bonnyville ver lar, thing more 
than a trough without ends. At the water opening it 
is closed by a gate. When the gate is hoisted, the 
rush of water through the sluice carries the water- 
wheel, which, in turn, revolves the crank that carries 
the saw above. The little coffin-shaped space in 
which the crank has hardly room to make its rev- 
olutions is the crank-pit. 

It made me always shudder, as I peered through 
the cracks in the floor of the mill, and watched the 
crank, like the strong arm of a water giant, carry the 
saw, without a com; laint, or murmur of weariness, 
on its unceasing journey up and down, up and down. 
Ah, thought I, water controls, through man, a won- 
derful pova... 

One day Will and I started for the mill-dam to 
bathe. Will was an expert swimmer, I but a poor 
one. After paddling in the water for some time, 
Will proposed a swim across the river, and return. 
We both started together, and for some time I kept 
stroke with him, but he gained on me, and was across 
and on his way back before 1 turned. My strength 
was giving out, and I swam very slowly asI returned, 
letting the sluggish flow of the river bear me adown 
the stream, floating. After a moment’s rest I would 
strike out again, and was slowly working my way in 
shore. But I was further down stream than ever I 
had dared go before. 

I was nearly across, when I swam into the swift 
current above the mill. I had been warned of this 
many times during the summer, but in my tired, 
indolent state of to-day, I had forgotten it. 

For a few moments I struggled hard against the 
power of the water, but the Jemons were too strong 
for me, ar? with an awful shriek, I gave myself up to 
my fate. I knew I was in the mill-current,-and that 
human aid was powerless to rescue me. The awful 
death of the crank-pit awaited me, and, even then, I 
seemed to hear its remorseless splashing, as it went 
on, and on, in its merciless, cruel way. - 

I saw Will, in answer to my scream, dash boldly 
into the stream, and to my rescue. It was too late. 
Too greuit~a distance lay between us, and otherwise, 
he had no power against a current like this. The 
whirring, whirling, rushing waters deafened me. I 
tried to pray, but fear paralyzed me, and I could not 
think. I shut my eyes to tke world for the last time, 
as I thought, and rushed on. I remember hitting 
my head against the gate of the sluice, and grasping 
the rough, wet boards with my hands, and the water 
tearing me fiercely away, a quick rushing through 
the sluice itself, a blow, and— 

Where was I? Mrs. Brown sat near me in her 
easy-chair, rocking berself im a placid way ; the sweet, 
fresh smell of new-mown bay came in at the win- 
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dow; a table, near at hand, held vials, and the usual 
accompaniments of a sick room. How came I in 
bed? Some one was sick, Willie? 

I stirred, I suppose, for Mrs. Brown arose and came 
toward me. She smiled, and asked me how I felt. 
Where was my voice? I could only whisper. After 
two or three ineffectual attempts to articulate, I put 
my hands before my face, and wept. 

“ Poor boy,” said Mrs. Brown, “you have been 
very ill.” And she smoothed my hair in a gentle 
manner, 

I took my hands away from my face and looked 
questioningly. 

** Yes, very ill.” She wiped away tears from her 
eyes as she said it. 

“Tell me about it,” I whispered. It was all 
strange to me now. My memory had left me; I 
was, to myself, a new: boy of a moment’s growth. 

“The millmen,” said she, “heard your scream. 
They looked, and understood your danger. As 
quickly as possible they shut the gate, and saved you. 
One moment later, and you would now be in eternity. 
They found you in the crank-pit, with the huge iron 
arm within an inch of your head. One more rush of 
water, and you would have floated down the river, a 
crushed and shapeless mass of death.” 

Memory began to assert itself, and I now recollect- 
editall, Ishuddered. It was awful to think I had 
been so near death! 

“ Your head was injured,” she began again, ‘and 
you have had brain fever ever since. This is your 
first day of consciousness, and let us thank God.’’ 

As she prayed, I also tried to pray, and I trust it is 
not remembered against me as a sin. 

From then, I improved, and but a short time 
elapsed before I was’ again one of the boys of Bonny- 
ville. I never bathed in the river again, but to-day, 
the thought of the crank-pit fills me with horror, for 
I live over again my “ journey to death.” 
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XL—INCIDENTS IN THE SHENANDOAH.—A 
RE-UNION. 


The night of October 19th, 1864, will always be held 
in my memory as one of the severest trials that sol- 
diers could well be subjected to. From early morning 
until sunset, we had been fighting, retreating and 
pursuing, and when the victory was assured at the 
close of the day, every man felt as if he must either 
sleep or die. But our division had hardly chewed its 
hard-tack, when an order came for it to go out be- 
yond Strasburg, and picket the front. There was 
some grumbling, of course—a soldier must be allowed 
that privilege—and the wearied men, some of them 
with hardly strength enough left to bear a musket or 
stand upright, fell into rank again, and the division 
moved slowly and painfully out to the front. The 
march, for a part of the way, was across the battle- 
field, still thick with the bodies of the slain; then 
we struck the highway, and followed it straight to 
Strasburg. There was an incessant thump, thump 
of hoofs on the hard road, as squads of our cavalry 
returned, bringing more prisoners and more cannon. 
We met them every half mile, and exchanged greet- 
ings with them. The road wasa litter of dead horses, 
wrecked wagons, and artillery, and the streets of 
Strasburg were so blocked by the debris that our 
division was delayed in making its way through. 
Turning off to the west of the town, it halted on the 
summit of a high ridge, while the advanced pickets 
were sent out from it. There were very few officers 
present with my regiment, for the havoc of battle 
and the hardships of the campaign had dealt sorely 
with us, of late. The regiment was advanced to the 
outposts, and I was put in command of the front line 

. of pickets. : 

There have been nights of this kind of duty which 
I remember very pleasantly; but neither of them was 
that awful night of suffering. They were in Louis- 
iana, where, in the grateful cool of the night, we 
could lie on the wide prairie, or at the edge of the 
forest, and watch sleeplessly, with no sense of dis- 
comfort, thinking, the while, of home, and friends on 
whom those stars shone with equal light. But Lou- 
isiana and Virginia are wide apart, with many 
parallels of latitude between, and picketing in Octo- 
“ber in the latter State is something that tries the 
mettle of old soldiers. ; 

Our line on this night ran from the Shenandoah, 
on the left, in a crescent, around the skirts of the 
town, passing along two or three of the streets, then 
over a wide, deep ravine, then across thé highway, 
and thence, for half a mile, over a rolling plain at the 
base of the ridge where the reserve lay, and along an 
old railroad track to the woods. It was two hours 
before I had got it well posted and instructed; and 
then another was consumed in retracing my steps 
and enforcing watchfulness upon the men. 

“Don’t forget to-night,’? I repeated again and 
again to each group, and to each solitary sentinel, 
“how we were surprised this morning, and almost 
routed, for want of good picketing. Let us be wake- 
ful to-night, if we never are again.” 

By twelve o’clock I had completed my round, and, 
returning to the central post, whither I had directed 
instant intelligence to be sent me of anything unusual, 
I wrapped myself in my poncho, and telling the ser- 
geant to waken me if anything happened, I tried to 


hae I believe I was never more thoroughly 


fatigued in my wholé life; and I was probably no 
worse off than every man of Sheridan’s infantry that 
night. For twelve hours we had fought, marched— 
often on the double quick—and struggled through 
busbes, through brambles, and across streams, ‘in 
pursuit of the enemy; and my whole physical nature 
cried out for rest. I had still another tour to make 
before morning, and I thought that half an hour’s 
nap would be most refreshing. 

As well might I have tried to sleep on the coast of 
Labrador. The day had been mild and sunny, and 
with the golden atmosphere of autumn just touched 
with cool; the night had come, dark and obscure, 
with hardly a star to be seen, and with bitter, biting 
cold. There was no wind nor storm; it was a sharp, 
benumbing air, which seemed to make the blood con- 
geal in our veins, and caused every man exposed to it 
acute suffering. About midnight, we could feel the 
frost in the air, and in the morning we saw it, lying 
thick all over the ground. I tried to sleep, but was 
not able to lose my consciousness for three minutes. 
The cold pierced me like a sharp arrow, and I lay 
shivering in my overcoat and poncho. 

“Lay those blankets over him, Joe,” I heard one 
of the men say. And Joe approached me to do it; 
but I sat up and declined them. 

* No, boys, I don’t mean to sleep to-night; ‘none of 
us must. It is two o’clock, and I must go the rounds 
again.” 

Two or three stars were twinkling in the heavens 
by this time, and I could see the occasional gleam of 
a bayonet here and there, at different parts of the 
line. The soldiers near me were walking about, 
swinging their arms and stamping their feet to pro- 
mote the sluggish circulation. They said very little, 
though once I caught some sarcastic pleasantry about 
the delights of the soldier’s life, and the atrocity of 
this great American Revolution, which compelled 
men tosit up nights long after respectable people 
were abed. From the road, and oft towards Fisher’s 
Hill, there was an almost incessant thumping of 
horses’ feet, which told us that our cavalry were 
having no rest for their feet that night, but must 
still keep up the chase. Far out on the summit of 
the hill, and high up the sides of the mountain to 
the left, the bright watch-fires of the cavalry twin- 
kled through the night; and much nearer, from 
many of the houses of Strasburg, lights were shining, 
which told that the stern events of the day had made 
work for the inhabitants of the place. Unable to 
rest, and willing to make an effort to banish the cold 
in the activity of another visit to the line, I took a 
corporal with me, and started out again. ‘here was 
little fear that there could be either attack or surprise 
that night; for Early’s beaten army had fled over 
this ground before dark, and our cavalry were all in 
front of us. But we made assurance doubly sure, 
and watched with sleepless eyes. I found the men 
all vigilant, and about the first glimmer of dawn 
went back to the reserve to report; but before this, 
there was an incident occurred in Strasburg which I 
must relate. 

I had finished my tour of the line, and was return- 
ing through the street towards the highway. No 
vision of Arctic experience which I am able to con- 
jure up, even with the assistance of Dr. Kane’s 
voyages, can equal the discomforts of that hour. The 
cold enveloped me like a mantle, pierced me like a 
lance, and made my teeth chatter in my jaws. The 
corporal walked at my elbow, and I could feel him 
tremble and shake. The reader will understand, of 
course, that fires on the picket-line were prohibited, 
and that there seemed to be nothing for us but to 
wait till the sun was up, when we might thaw out 
our poor trost-bound bodies. 

“Are you cold, corporal?” I inquired. 

“I’m not sure; 1 think so,” he replied, grimly, 
with his teeth rattling so that he could hardly utter 
the words. 

We had reached a house on the corner of two 
streets, near the great ravine I have spoken of. The 
blinds were drawn close; but a warm ray of light 
poured out through a chink in one of the shutters, 
cheerfully suggestive of light and heat within. The 
temptation was an overcoming one; there seemed to 
be nothing in the situation to forbid our passing a 
few minutes within the doors of this house, and I said 
to the corporal: 

“Let us go in here. We will get warm in five 
minutes, and go back to the front.” ‘ , 

Within that house there was being enacted a scene 
of one of the pleasantest romances that the war has 
created. In my battlings and wanderings with our 
armies over the South, I have seen enough of romance 
in real life following in the bloody track of war, but 
generally of a sad and tragic nature, such as makes 
even soldiers sigh for the necessities of their profes- 
sion. Women and children fleeing from their dwell- 
ings by the light of the blazing roofs, or sitting down 
in sad uncertainty of the fate of some dear object who 
was fighting upon one side or the other, were sights 
to which we had grown accustomed. There was little 
enough, God knows, to relieve the horrors of this 
war, which was bound to be one of horrors, spite of 
the disposition of all good men to alleviate its atroc- 


fell across the red record, and our wearied eyes were 
refreshed with such an incident as that which I saw 
in the old wooden house on the street-corner at 
Strasburg. . 

When the war began, there lived in Strasburg a 
man whom we will call Taylor, who immediately 
espoused the Southern cause. He enlisted in the 
rebel army among the earliest, and was killed in the 
fight at Fort RepuUlic, in 1862. He left behind him 
@ wife and one daughter, Laura Taylor, a pretty and 





ities; but occasionally a glimpse of something better | 


intelligent girl of twenty. Unlike most of the fam- 
ilies of this town, there had been a division in-this 
one upon the subject of the war. Laura and her 
mother were from the first ardent Unionists, and 
grieved long and bitterly over the adherence of their 
father and husband to the cause of rebellion. After 
his death, they continued as loyal as ever, and hope- 
ful for the triumph of the Union arms. How they 
lived during the war, or how three-fourths of the 
people of this valley lived, I am unable to tell. The 
operations of both armies covered it again and again, 
and both armies drew on it so largely for subsistence 
that it would hardly seem that enough could have 
been left to keep the people in the scantiest manner. 
But in some way, the Taylors lived with the rest; 
and that they endured their share of suffering before 
the end of the military occupation of the valley, their 
story will show. 

During the previous August, after much marching 
and strategizing through the valley, Early’s army 
was in position near Strasburg, his advanced pickets 
covering it, and Sheridan was upon the almost iden- 
tical ground where the battle of Cedar Creek was 
afterwards fought. A battle was imminent, in fact, 
was expected daily, but did not occur. The cavalry 
reconnoitered and skirmished for two days; and then 
Sheridan fell back to the Opequam, and thence again 
to Harper’s Ferry. The infantry had nothing to do 
with the sporadic fighting that took place around 
| Strasburg at this time, and I lay, with the others, 
most of the time in the shade, glad of a chance to 
rest, after our long, hot marches. It was with an 
indifference that must have been rather provoking 
to the cavalry that we watched them pouring out in 
fequadrons towards the front, although the ch 
seemed then decidedly good that the infantry would 
be moving after them before nightfall, to take part in 
a battle they might bring on. 

In the cavalry which skirmished in front of us at 
that time, there were some of the most skillful and 
audacious of Sheridan’s scouts. They went in this 
way by his orders, and were prepared to brave any 
hazard to obtain information of the enemy. When 
at night their reports were brought to the general, 
they always placed him in possession of information 
which was of the utmost value. 

One of these men was a corporal of a Michigan 
regiment. He was a daring, dashing fellow, and rode 
a horse and handled a sabre second to none in his 
corps. Asa scout, he was one of the most expert 
and successful, and be bad for amonth been attached 
to the general’s headquarters. There was a kind of 
rivalry among these men, which led them to take 
the most incredible risks and chances; and it was 
said that this one, whom I will call Raymond, was 
not behind the most daring. One of his most remark- 
able adventures was that which first introduced him 
to the Taylors. He was one of a regiment which, in 
one of these reconnoissances, encountered a large 
force of rebel cavalry near the bridge which crosses 
Cedar Creek, a mile and a half north of Strasburg. 

After a lively exchange of carbine-shots, both par- 
ties charged together, and b intermingled in a 
wild melee of hand-to-hand encounters. Corporal 
Raymond was doing valiant work with his sabre, cut- 
ting, thrusting and parrying right and left, when his 
horse received a pistol-shot in the body. From that 
instant the animal became ungovernable, and, great- 
ly against his own wishes, Raymond was carried out 
of the fight. The horse took the bit in his teeth, and 
sprang away in a mad gallop down the road toward 








closets, while Mrs. Taylor and Laura indignantly 
protested against the suspicion that they would har- 
bor a Yankee; and then satisfied himself by going to 
the bottom of the cellar-stairs, and firing his pistol 
among the barrels. The squad then rode off to the 
woods, to search for the fugitive; and Laura hastened 
to the cellar and lifted the cover. Raymond was cool, 
but a little nervous, as well he mightbe. The pistol- 
ball had passed through the barrel which concealed 
him, without his being bit! 

Laura was shrewd enough to foresee that the Con- 
federates would soon return for a more thorough 
search; and, taking Raymond up into a dark garret- 
loft, she concealed him under a pile of rags which 
were to have made a carpet for the front room. In 
less than an hour the troopers returned, declaring 
with loud and angry oaths that the Yankee was 
within a few rods of the spot where his dead horse 
lay, and that they would find bim. Dividing into 
parties of two, they proceeded to search every 
house in that part of the town. The Taylors’ was 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. Beds were 
shaken up, curtains pulled down, and all the barrels 
inthe cellar tipped over; and had not the garret-loft 
entirely escaped the vigilance of the searchers, there 
can be little doubt tbat this history would have been 
one of imprisonment in Richmond, rather than of 
love in Strasburg. Asit was, the Confederate sol- 
diers went off without their captive, and Laura soon 
ascended to the garret, and bad a long talk with 
Raymond. He was rather hungry, by this time, and 
she brought up his dinner; and he was fortunate 
enough to have a paper of tea in his pocket, with the 
gift of which he rejoiced the heart of Mrs. Taylor. 
Before he had taiked with Laura ten minutes, Ray- 
mond had gained from his fair preserver an item of 
news of the utmost importance, which made him re- 
solve upon the spot that he would return to the 
Union lines that night, at the risk of his head. The 
news was (and he knew that it had not yet reached 


army had been detached to the Luray Valley, and 
that it was expected to reach the rear of the Union 
army by way of Front Royal, and attack it at the 
same time with a front attack. Laura bad learned 
it from some words which she overheard from a gen- 
eral officer and his aid, who stopped at the house the 
day before, to refresh themselves. 

“ Now I must get back to-night,’ Raymond sa‘d, 
decidedly. “Sheridan must know of this before he 
sleeps—and I guess he wont sleep much after he 
knows it. How can you help me?” 

Laura thought a moment, went below and conferred 
with her mother, and then came back and informed 
Raymond that there was one of her father’s cast-off 
butternut suits in the house, which might help him 
through the lines. 

“The very thing!” Raymond cried, clapping his 
hands, “ With that on, 1’m as good as back again, 
However, it may be well not to leave till night.” 

He did not leave till night. I think the conclusion 
will warrant me in saying that Laura did not wish 
him to leave till night. He talked with her much 
about the war and the armies that day, hiding all the 
time in the garret, and was not long in discovering 
that her hopes and sympathies were all on his side of 
the struggle. What more they talked of, I do not 
know, and will not pretend to guess. I might record 
a belief that Corporal Raymond fell in love with her 
black eyes, and began to entertain feelings towards 





the town. Raymond tugged at the bridle to no pur- 
pose. On he went like an arrow, and presently rode 
through a rebel picket stationed at the outskirts of 
the town. Could he have checked his horse, he 
would probably have halted and surrendered at their 
call,as there seemed nothing else to do, under the 
circumstances. But the horse had the mastery. 
Raymond bent down over his neck, and heard the 
whistle of musket-balls all about him, one passing 
through the top of his cap; and so he sped along the 
street, while the people ran to the doors and windows 
to see him pass. He had reached the outskirts of the 
town on the south side, when the horse fell dead be- 
neath him, pitching him with the force of the fall 
over his head. Raymond fell, half stunned, before 
the open door of a house, on the steps of which was 
a handsome girl who had been called to the door by 
the noise. He was somewhat stunned, but not so 
much so as to forget his danger. He took a resolu- 
tion on the spot to do avery bold thing—a thing 
which he could not have done nine times in ten in 
Strasburg without ensuring his capture; but which 
in this instance served him admirably. He rushed 
into the house without a word, to get himself out of 
sight, and then explained to the surprised girl, and 
to the elderly lady he found there, that he was a 
Union soldier, trying to escape from the rebels, and 
begged them to hide him. They complied, without 
hesitation or objection. The young lady took him 
| into the darkest room of avery dark cellar, and there 
| concealed him in an empty pork-barrel. There is 
; not much romance about that, but there is truth; 

and I presume that Raymond never stopped to in- 
' quire of himself whether he had better accept such 
refuge. 

In fifteen minutes, a squad of rebel cavalry rode 
‘down the street atter the fugitive, and of course 
| stopped by the door where the dead horse lay. Both 
| ladies stoutly denied that the Yankee was in their 
j house. They said that when his horse fell, he had 
| Tun for the woods west of the town. None of the 
| rebels happened to know that the ladies were secret 
‘adherents of the Union cause, and therefore were 
satisfied with a short search. They sent a man into 
the house, who looked through the chambers and 





his benefact which were not exactly those of mere 
gratitude, and that Laura found it no hard matter to 
take an interest in the handsome young scout; but 
these are only conjectures, and not worth half as 
much as the facts which I can tell. 

Raymond waited till night, and then donned his 
gray uniform, ana, bidding farewell to his kind 
friends, and promising to see them again, he left the 
house. He arrived at Sheridan’s headquarters at 
eleven o'clock, in charge of a guard from the pickets, 
who brought him in as a prisoner. He had succeed- 
ed, after some remarkable adventures, in eluding the 
rebel pickets, and then came as fast as possible into 
our lines. ‘To shorten this part of the story as much 
as possible, he succeeded in coaxing the officer of the 
picket, who of course knew nothing of his real char- 
acter, to send him direct to the provost marshal at 
Sheridan’s headquarters; and half an hour after he 
reached them, the orderlies were flying to every part 
of the great army in hot haste, with orders for a 
movement towards Winchester at one o’clock. 

I remember that morning well, when we were 
roused up in the darkness, the mud and the chilling 
rain, to plod back over the road which we had but a 
few hours before advanced over. Perhaps if I knew 
then what Corporal Raymond had just told General 
Sheridan, I should have been much better satisfied. 

In some way, the presence of Raymond in Mrs. 
Taylor’s house was discovered by the rebels, and both 
Mrs. Taylor and Laura were treated with much 
harshness. A guard was kept in the house for several 
weeks, and their little substance was consumed by 
roving parties of soldiers who ascertained that the 
house was under the ban, and made themselves much 
at home there. It was finally determined to confis- 
cate their little property, and send them outside 
the lines; but the battle of Winchester came on just 
then, and Strasburg came under the shelter of the 
flag. Corporal Raymond was not slow in renewing 
his acquaintance with the Taylors, and through his 
agency a liberal supply of army rations was issued 
them for their fidelity to the cause and its soldierr. 

For the next. month, our army covered Strasburg 
all the time, and Raymond visited continually at the 
house., During this time, the old lady died, and 
Laura was left alone, without relatives, and with few 
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Here Oliver winced, and Gough smiled grimly be- 
neath his red moustache. 

* Still,” continued Maurice, “the sight of a good 
horse does my heart good, and I long to have my 
legs in the buckskins again.” 

*“ T should like you to see a countryman of yours, 
Mr. Kieman,” said Captain Gough; ‘‘ an Irish horse 
I’m going to run next week, Foigh-a-ballagh !” 

** What! brother to Slievenamon,” exclaimed Mau- 
rice, excitedly. ‘‘I knew his sire and dam well. 
They were bred up at Lord Boynewater’s.” 

‘“ Exactly,” said Gough. ~ 

Thereupon ensued a most learned and earnest con- 
versation on the merits of Irish horses in general, and 
the pedigree and the excellence of Foigh-a-ballagh in 
particular, so that, before they parted, Maurice had 
agreed to ride with Captain Gough to the races. 

*“‘T’ve seen that fellow’s face somewhere,” said 
Maurice, meditatively, as he walked away with the 
proceeds of the two-hundred-pound bill in his pocket. 

“So Maurice Kieman and I have met once more,” 
quoth Captain Gough, between his teeth. “I have 
not forgotten the toe of his boot.” 

The race-week arrived. Maurice had not crossed a 
horse for a twelvemonth, and the excitement of gal- 
loping about the course, after the dull, plodding life 
he had led for some time, caused him to lose all self- 
control. He patronized the refreshment-booths, 
backed Foigh-a-ballagh heavily, for pure patriotic 
motives, saw him lose the race, and finally supped 
with Captain Gough (who bore his horse’s ill-luck 
very stoically), where cards, punch and a number of 
choice spirits kept the fun up till morning. 

After a heavy slumber he awoke to remorse, but 
not to repentance. He took “ahair of the dog that 
bit him” the previous night, to steady his nerves, 
and then proceeded to Oliver’s office, to try and ob- 
tain a private loan from him, for the purposes of 
settling his losses at play. He almost despaired of 
success; but, as he dared not write to his brother- 
in-law, he resolved to apply to the architect. 

He found Oliver in his private office, looking anx- 
ious and agitated, while the room smelt strongly of 
brandy. To Maurice’s surprise he made no objection 
to the loan, provided it was done in the same way as 
before, namely, a bill at thirty days’ sight. 

“‘How much do you want?” asked Oliver. 

‘A couple of hundred,” said Maurice. 

“ Well, make it three, and it’ll be more con- 
venient.” 

Maurice did not see the convenience, but said 
nothing. The bill was drawn, and paid (less dis- 
count) by the bankers, Oliver, after they reached his 
office, taking the hundred pounds agreed on. 


CHAPTER III. 


SHORTLY after this transaction, Maurice received 
avery affectionate letter from his sister, informing 
him of old Mrs. Heyworth’s death and begging him 
to come down.and attend the funeral. She concluded 
by hoping that he was still going on steadily, al- 
though her husband had been somewhat annoyed at 
his wanting money. 

On receipt of this letter, Maurice glanced at a look- 
ing-glass, and read, in the aspect of those bloodshot 
eyes and swollen features, the effect of his intem- 
perance. Half afraid that his tremulous hand would 
betray him by his unsteady writing, he sat down to 
pen some clumsy lie, to excuse himself from visiting 


Heyworth felt sorrow rather than anger at the 
absence of his brother-in-law, as he watched the earth 


falling on his mother’s coffin, little thinking how mer- 


eifally she had been taken away from the evil to 
come. 

A week later, and the evil came—in part, at least. 
The building world of Liverpool, and all persons in- 
terested therein—architects, surveyors, solicitors, 
bricklayers, plasterers, etc.,—were astonished to hear 
that Richard Oliver had absconded. 

On receipt of this alarming news, Heyworth hur- 
ried to Liverpool. He called at the bank. After 
some conversation, during which he learned that he 
had probably lost the whole of his Liverpool pro- 
perty, the manager said he supposed the Liverpool 
house (Kieman and Heyworth) would provide for 
this (producing the first bill for two hundred pounds), 
which was due that day. Heyworth was astounded 
at the sight of Maurice’s handwriting; but when he 


calamity, had retired for the night. She was in a 
delicate state of health, and near that interesting 
epoch which all young married women hope for, yet 
dread. She was about to extinguish her candle, 
when she was startled by a light yet distinct tap at 
the window. It was repeated. She raised the blind, 
and was about to cry for help, when she recognized 
the features of her brother. Half-fainting with agi- 
tation, she raised the sash (the room was on the 
ground floor), and Maurice vaulted gently into the 
apartment, He sank on his knees, and, taking her 
hands between his, kissed them fervently, more like 
a suppliant lover than a near kinsman. 

As soon as she had in some measure recovered her- 
self, he told her that he feared he -had offended Hey- 
worth beyond hope, that he was penniless, and beg- 
ged her to hide him in the premises for a few days, 
then matters might turn out better than he expected, 
and she would intercede for him. She hesitated. 

“ Had I but the key of this box,” she said, laying 
her hand on Heyworth’s coffer, ‘‘I would venture to 
give you a few pounds, and take the blame on my- 
self. 1 fear you must have injured him deeply; but, 
as it is, go to the loft, and lie there till morning. I 
will then bring you some food.” 

She gave him the candle from her candlestick, a 
tinder-box, and matches. He took them, and stole 
softly away. She listened anxiously, until the im- 
patient barking of the watch-dog had ceased, and 
then retired to bed. 

The following day Heyworth returned, calm and 
collected. He brought with him an auctioneer, who 
proceeded at once to take an inventory of the stock 
and farm implements. 

“We shall still have the land, I hope, my sweet 
Kitty,” said Heyworth, as he kissed his wife’s pale 
cheek; “and I’ll get a livelihood out of that, if I 
have to scratch it up with my ten fingers.” 

A few days after the salejtook place, and just as the 
last lot had fallen beneath the fata) hammer, Hey- 
worth was summoned to his wife’s bedroom, where 
he found his new-born son, utterly regardless of 
riches or poverty, squalling at his first contact with 
the chilling air of the outer world. 

All this while Maurice lay concealed in the loft, 


fed by the careful hand of his lovely sister. On the, 


afternoon of the sale, however, he began to feel hun- 
gry, as—owing to her illness—Kate had been unable 
to visit him since breakfast-time; and he resolved to 
venture down in quest of food. He had got half-way 
down the ladder into the stable, when he perceived, 
in one of the stalls, the figure of a man stooping down 
in the act of girthing up a horse. 

Maurice was about to retire softly, when the man 
raised his head, and disclosed the features of Captain 
Gough. 

“‘ Hallo, Kieman!” said he, quite coolly; “ thought 
you were in Dickeysampolis. I just come to the sale 
to pick up a likely hack.” 

* Whist, man,” replied Maurice, with his finger to 

his lips; ‘* come up here.” 

Captain Gough calmly finished the arrangement of 
his stirrup-leathers, then mounted the ladder. 

* I’m in the devil’s own quandary,” said rice. 

He thereupon detailed the whole of his troubles, 
and entreated the captain to supply his present 
wants. Captain Gough d ded, and re 
before long with a plateful of beefsteak-pie anda bot- 
tle of ale. 

“ Now,”’ said the captain, “your case requires de- 
liberation. I’ll take my horse away to —, as his 
presence here might excite suspicion; and then I’ll 
return on foot and spend the night with you. No 
fear of your sister coming. I suppose you know she's 
confined?” 

Maurice would have expressed his astonishment at 
this piece of news, but his companion was gone. 

As Captain Gough jogged leisurely across the court- 
yard of the farmhouse, he noticed a light in one of the 
ground-floor windows. He dismounted from his 
horse, and under pretence of tightening his saddle- 
girths, glanced into the apartment. He saw Kate 
Heyworth’s pale face, as she lay in weary slumber 
on the pillow, while the little, bald, red head of the 
new-born infant peeped from beneath the counter- 
pane; and, near the foot of the bed, Samuel Hey- 
worth was engaged, aided by his old nurse, in deposit- 
ing in his cash-box the proceeds of the day’s sale. 

Gough’s eyes gleamed with savage satisfaction as 
he rode away, and the firm compression of his lips 








heard that the bank held a second ti for 
three hundred pounds, which would be “due ina 
fortnight, he was fairly overwhelmed, and rushed to 
Kieman’s office. 

“ Where’s Mr. Kieman?” he shouted, foaming at 
the mouth with rage and excitement. 

“Gone to Bellerby, sir, but half an hour since,” 
stammered the terrified clerk. 

“Liar!” roared Heyworth; and, pushing him 
aside, he kicked open the door of the private office. 

The room was empty. On the table stood a bottle 
of brandy, half-fall, a tumbler, and a letter, address- 
ed, in tremulous handwriting, to himself. He tore 
it open. 

“ SAMUEL HEYWORTH,—I saw you enter the bank, 
and I knew you would learn all. I dare not face you. 

‘MAURICE KIEMAN.” 


. With a cry of wrath, like that of a disappointed 
tiger, Heyworth rushed from the office, and was soon 
in conference with a solicitor, for the purpose of as- 
certaining how he stood, and what prospect there 
‘was of saying anything from the wreck. 

Kate Heyworth, who knew that some disastrous 
intelligence had summoned her husband to Liver- 
pool, but was not aware of the full extent of the 





ih d that some scheme of fresh villany had been 
developed in his brain. At ten o’clock that night he 
tapped gently at the stable door, and was admitted 
by Maurice. -They mounted to the loft, and lighted 
a candle, having taken the precaution of covering 
the little window with a coat. Then the two men sat 
facing each other. 

“ Cursedly unlucky,” said Maurice, after some 
unimportant conversation, ‘ my sister being laid up. 
I shan’t be able to see her for a week, at least.” 

“Ay,” answered Gough; “and when you do, do 
you think she will side with her brother against her 
husband? So you mean to lie here, like a dying rat 
in a hole, until your sweet sister persuades her ter- 
rible husband to pardon his humble slave.” 

“Slave! What do you mean, Mr. Gough?” shout- 
ed Maurice, fiercely. 

“Hush!” answered Gough. “ You’ll waken Rover, 
whom I passed just now, sleeping the sleep of the 
just, owing, I suppose, to all the good ae he has 
eaten after the sale dinner.” 

“But what can I do?” remonstrated Dineen, 
“ D’ye think I’d stop here to be baited like a badger? 
No, I’ be off to America in a jiffy; but I haven’t 
@ shilling in the world.” 

“Heyworth has a good many shillings in the 





house,” said Gough, in a strange, low, distinct tone. 

* Would ye have me rob the man?” 

“Who speaks of robbery? No—borrow. Your 
sister would lend you the money if she were well 
enough. Take what you want, and pay him again 
when you get to New York.” 

‘* Heyworth keeps the key of his cash-box in the 
left-hand top drawer of that room,” said Maurice, as 
if in soliloquy; ‘‘but I dare not. The risk is fearful.” 

“The risk is nothing,” answered the other. ‘‘ Look 
at the state of the case. Heyworth sleepsin anoth- 
er room, of course, with his wife in this way—sound 
enough, I warrant, after the worry of to-day.” 

“ But the nurse?” 

“ Nurses always sleep heavily towards the small 
hours.” 

“ But Kate, herself?”’ 

“Should she wake, lay your finger on your lips, 
whisper a word, and she will understand your mo- 
tive. As for the window. There are no shutters; a 
pocket-knife will open the hasp.” 

Maurice covered his face with his hands. After 
some moments, he raised himself, and said, ‘‘I dare 
not do it.” 

“ Humph! I thought as much. Well, Kieman, I 
can do no more for you; so good-by,” said Gough, 
rising as if to go. 

‘Gough! for Heaven’s sake! don’t leave. Help 
me to get away. Lend me five pounds,” exclaimed 
Maurice, imploringly. 

‘Shall I do it for you?” said Gough, suddenly 
wheeling round, and bringing his sinister features 
close to Maurice’s face. 

Kieman spoke not, but bowed his head in assent. 

Gough remained some minutes in making various 
preparations for his perilous undertaking. As he was 
about to descend the ladder, Maurice clutched his 
hand. 

“ Gough, for Heaven’s sake, you know that 1 mean 
no violence!” 

“Bah!” said the other. ‘ Do you think me such a 
bungler as that? If the key is only where you say. 
it is, in half an hour I shall be back with the money, 
and not a hair of anybody’s head touched.” 

“What brandy and natural stupidity,” muttered 
Gough, as he softly closed the stable door, having 
first taken off his shoes, “that poor fool is on the 
high road to idiotcy!”” 

Gough’s first business was to creep to the window 
and reconnoitre the situation. The force of the wind 
penetrating through numerous chinks in the well- 
worn window-frame lifted the blind at intervals, and 
permitted him by degrees to take a survey of the in- 
terior. Instead of the two bright candles, a rush- 
light, placed in a basin upon the floor, shed its feeble 
rays over the room. Kate Heyworth lay motionless 
on the bed, on one side of which reposed the baby -in 


@ cradle, while on the other, in an old-fashioned, 


high-backed chair, sat the nurse, stout, plethoric, 
and unwieldy, whose head sunk into her bosom, and 
deep, trumpet-like snore, proved the accuracy of 
Gough’s powers of observation. He was enabled by 
the imperfect light, to perceive the japanned edge of 
the cash-box peeping from under the bed at the foot 
of the cradle. 

When the sash was raised sufficiently to admit his 
body, he glided into the room, closing it after him, to 
prevent the wind from blowing up the blind, and so 
arousing the inmates. Stooping down by the child’s 
cradle, so as to bring his face on a level with the bed, 
he watched Kate’s countenance narrowly. Mrs. 
Heyworth lay perfectly quiet, and her breathing was 
deep and regular; but her eyes had the appearance 
of showing slightly through the lids. Gough de- 
liberately tore off his false beard and whiskers, put 
them in his pocket, and then suddenly showed his 
closely-shaven, cadaverous face within a foot of her 
own. It was a desperate risk; but he felt that, were 
she awake, she could not forbear screaming; and in 
that case, he could easily escape from the window. 

But Kate did not scream. She moved slightly, and 
uttered a deep sigh. This satisfied the marauder 
better than perfect silence. It proved she was not 
counterfeiting sleep. He now opened the top left- 
hand drawer, found the key, and fitted it into the 
cash-box. The rest of his task was easy. Finally, 
he again opened the window, closed it carefully after 
him, and in a few seconds reached the loft. He found 
Maurice crouched in a corner, looking like a hunted 
wild animal. 

“* Now then,” he said, “ we’ve no time to lose. Put 
on your coat and hat, and let’s be off.” 

You've got it?” stammered Maurice. 

“Yes. Come, look alive, man.” 

Maurice arose, as if in a dream, descended the lad- 
der with faltering steps, and in a few minutes, sup- 
ported by Gough’s vigorous arm, was on the road 
to ——, where the latter had stabled his horse. 

“It wont do to be seen here together,” said Gough, 
at the entrance to the village. ‘Take your sister’s 
loan, with her love to you, and success to New 
York!” 

Maurice seemed bewildered as Gough counted out 
twenty-five crisp new one-pound notes; he then 
suddenly seized his hand, kissed it fervently, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

Gough waited until the first shades of dawn ap- 
peared in the horizon. He then roused the ostler, 
mounted his horse, and rode away. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day, Heyworth was about to set out for 
Liverpool, with the proceeds of the previous day’s 
sale, in order that he might settle his debts, and 
and stand clear with every one, before beginning the 





world anew, when he was alarmed by the serious 
illness of his wife. After remaining in an unnaturally 
deep slumber till late in the morning, she had awoke 
ina state of delirium. The doctor was summoned, 
and pronounced her malady to be a bad case of 
puerperal fever. 

The unfortunate husband, who seemed doomed to 
fresh misfortunes, sat by her bedside, with his head 
bowed upon his knves, totally unmanned. The broken 
sentences and half-finished exclamations of his af- 
flicted wife added to his misery, by infusing a spice of 
jealousy and suspicion into his disordered mind. The 
name of Edward Marling was constantly on her lips. 

In the course of the afternoon, two men on horse- 
back rode up to the door. One of them was a neigh- 
boring farmer, with whom Heyworth was on terms 
of speaking acquaintance. The other, a short, stout, 
keen-eyed man, was a stranger. 

“He didn’t like to worry Heyworth,” said the 
farmer, to the nurse, who went to open the door; 
“but would he change ten guineas into notes for a 
friend of his?” 

“ Willingly,” said Heyworth, and went to his cash- 
box. ‘“ Strange!” exclaimed he, as he opened it. 
“1f my brains weren’t fairly dazed by all my troubles, 
I should say there was witchcraft here. Yesterday I 
put in all manner of dirty old country notes, and 
now there seems to be nowt but clean Bank of Eng- 
land paper. Good Heaven!” said he, putting his 
hand to his forehead; ‘‘ is my brain cracking? May- 
be, we’re going mad together.” 

He glanced at the bed, whereon tossed restlessly 
his stricken wife. : 

The tarmer handed the notes to the stranger. 

“ The same mint,” said he, holding one up to the 
light. 

* Is it possible?” answered the other. 

The short man rode to the entrance gate, and put- 
ting his fingers to his lips, uttered a shrill and pecu- 
liar whistle. 

Immediately on this signal being given, a couple 
of country-constables galloped briskly up the gate. 

“Now then, tie your horses up, and follow me. 
Mister,” said he, to the farmer, “ you can come, too, 
an you like.” 

“ Nay,” answered he, ‘I like ill to see a neighbor’s 
trouble—I’ll bide by the gate.” 

The door was opened by Heyworth himself, with 
an air of surprise, as he had seen the constables enter 
the premises. 

“Mr. Heyworth,” said the short man, with an air 
of command, “‘ I am a Bow-street officer. Don’t give 
us any unnecessary trouble. I want your cash-box 
and key.” 

The cash-bux was opened, and found to contain, be- 
sides a small amount in genuine money, about a 
hundred pounds’ worth of forged Bank of England 


paper. 

“JT must do my duty,” said the officer. “ You 
must go with me to Lancaster Castle.” 

Let us turn to Maurice Kieman. Footsore and 
weary, on his way to Liverpool, he entered an inn 
and ordered some retreshment, for which he paid with 
one of his new bank notes. After a hearty meal, he 
lay back on the sofa, and fell fast asleep. 

“ Saddle the mare,” cried the landlord to his ostler, 
“and bring back that Bow-street officer; he has left 
the house ten minutes on his way uorth. This note 
is the very fellow of the forged one he showed me.” 

Maurice awoke to find himself a prisoner. He 
called for writing materials, and addressed a letter to 
his sister, informing her that the notes he had bor- 
rowed were taken trom Heyworth’s cash-box. 

This letter the Bow-street officer coolly opened, 
and as soon as he had read the contents, set out to 
arrest Livyworth. 

Disguised in a pilot coat, fur cap, and large black 


‘whiskers, Captain Gough, otherwise Edward Mar- 


ling, sat idly dangling his legs from the bulwarks of 
the good ship, Gulf Stream. 

** Let me see,” he mused. ‘Thanks to an assured, 
easy manner, and a good outward appearance, I have 
managed to get rid of nearly a thousand pounds’ 
worth of home-made bank paper, the result of which, 
in good English guineas, is safely stowed in my sea- 
chest below As for that Heyworth and Kieman 
affair, it was a mistake. Edward Marling, you com- 
mitted a downright biunder. You got the pleasure 
of revenge, I allow; but what else? The contents of 
Heyworth’s cash-box, consisting of about a hundred 
pounds’ worth of dirty country notes. I was obliged 
to dispose of them to a rascally Jew for ten guineas.” 

At this moment the plashing of oars was heard be- 
low. Marling looked over the ship’s side, and saw, 
to his great delight, the captain’s gig. The skipper, 
immediately on his arrival, shouted to the mate: 

“Now, Mr. Gaskett, all hands to the capstan!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered the mate. 

At this moment, another boat, belonging to the 
river police, came alongside. 

“Ship Gulf Stream?” inquired the officer. 

“ That’s us,” said the captain, grufily. 

In an instant the officer and a dozen men, followed 
by Maurice Kieman and an elderly Jew, mounted 
the ladder. ; 

“T’ll shvear he’s here!” cried the Jew. “Isenta 
kit of sailor’s clothes aboard for him.” 

“ There he goes!” shouted several voices, as a man, 
who had hitherto been sitting quietly on the fore- 
castle bulwarks, was seen to throw off his pilot-coat, 
lower himseif into the forechains, and plunge into 
the water. 

The officer flew down the ladder like lightning, 
and jumped into the boat. 

“Give way, boys,” he said. “ Ten guineas a man 
if you catch him.” 
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“Hamph! I understand, not wv. 
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“Well, Mr. Sharpe, supposing I ai 


you. Ican put you in possession of 1 | 


He paused, with what seemed fo me. - 


“ Not if they come with honor,” anew: : 
ly; “but I will lend no countenance to). 
* Bless me, what a precious saint! }). 


“ But how will it benefit you?” I as: . 


bill of sale to me of one of the slaves bi, 
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choose? Set the example by selling «| 


His eyes fell beneath my questioni::: |. 


no harm, I assure you. On the oo 
make certain of her freedom, that I ta! 
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“ Well,” said [, “ we have not yet pp - 
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' y talked of, I do not 
less. I might record 
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' 1@ young scout; but 
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fled himself by going to 
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Meanwhile, the object of their chase had swum 
round her bows, so that he was concealed from the 
view of his pursuers, until they had dropped down 
to the vessel’s stern, when they saw him swinging 
himself on board a wherry, which was lying along- 
side a neighboring ship. In a moment he had cut 
the painter, hoisted the sprit-sail, and sped swiftly 
down the river. . 

The deed was done so rapidly, that the crew of the 
vessel to which he had swum had no time to stop 
him. The race now began in good earnest. On one 
side was the police-boat, well pulled by eight skilled 
oarsmen, but heavily laden; on the other, a swift 
wherry, with sail and oars, and one] desperate man 
on board. 

The police-boat was gradually gaining on her chase, 
when suddenly an unusually heavy squall ruftled the 
surface of the water. Marling saw it coming, ship- 
ped his oars, and ran aft to let go the sheet. In the 
hurry he missed bis footing at the instant of un- 
loosening the sheet, the sprit struck him on the head 
and in @ moment he rolled overboard. He sank in- 
stantly. In his sea-chest were found the thousand 
gui , which t forfeit to the Crown; while 
in the note-book which was in the pocket of the pilot 
coat he had thrown on the deck, was discovered a 
complete diary of his misdoings. 

Kate Heyworth’s health seemed gradually re- 
established; but the knowledge of her husband’s 
arrest was kept carefully concealed from her. On 
being questioned by an officer sent down in disguise 
astoher frequent mention of the name of Marling 
during her delirium, she stated that she had hada 
fearfully vivid dream on the night after her baby was 
born; that she had seen Marling crouching by her 
bedside, with his face within a few inches of her own; 
that she was frozen with terror—seemed to lose all 
sensation, and remembered nothing that happened 
afterwards until she fully recovered her senses. 

The nurse also produced a peculiar knife, which 
she had found on the window-sill on the day of Hey- 
worth’s arrest. This knife was identified by several 
persons in Liverpool as belonging to the late notori- 
ous Captain Gough, which, with Maurice’s confession, 
caused the indictment against Samuel Heyworth for 
forgery to be thrown out by the grand jury. 

Maurice Kieman’s case was considered more doubt- 
ful, as he was known to have been intimate with 
Captain Gough; but before he could be brought to 
trial, his health sank under the effects of continued 
intemperance. 

As for. Heyworth, he had no wish to remain in 
Bellerby, where the neighbors regarded him with 
suspicion and dislike; so, shortly after his wretched 
brother-in-law’s death, he sailed with his wife and 
infant son for the United States. There he struggled 
on for many years as a farmer in the backwoods, 
enduring numberlees hardships and privations, until 
one day he i an y letter, informing 
him that the sum of fifteen thousand dollars was 
placed to his credit with a bank in the city of Phila- 
delphia. He repaired thither, and found that such 
was actually the case, although the bankers declined 
to name his benefactor. He strongly suspected, how- 














Hrs. Candle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE XXXIII. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS DISCOVERED THAT CAUDLE IS A 
RAILWAY DIRECTOR. 


“ WHENI took up the paper to-day, Caudle, you 
might have knocked me down with a feather! Now, 
don’t be a hypocrite—you know what’s the matter. 
And when you haven’t a bed to lie upon, and are 
brought to sleep upon coal-sacks—and then I can tell 
you, Mr. Caudle, you may sleep by yourself—then 
you’ll know what’s the matter. Now, I’ve seen your 
name, and don’t deny it. Yes—the Eel-Pie Island 
Railway—and among the Directors, Job Caudle, Fsq., 
of the Turtle-Dovery, and—no, [ wont be quiet. It 
isn’t often—goodness knows!—that I speak; but see- 
ing what I do, I wont be silent. What do I see? 
Why, there, Mr. Caudle, at the foot of the bed, I see 
all the blessed children in tatters—I see you in a jail, 
and the carpets hung out.at the windows. 

* And now I know why you talk in your sleep about 
a broad and narrow gauge! I couldn’t think what 
was on your mind,—but now it’s out. Ha! Mr. 
Caudle, there’s something about a broad and narrow 
way that I wish you’d remember—but you’re turned 
quite a heathen: yes, you think of nothing but money 
now. Don't I like money? To be sure I do; butthen 
I like it when I’m certain of it; nofisks forme. Yes, 
it’s all very well to talk about fortunes made in no 
time: they’re like shirts made in no time—it’s ten to 
one if they hang long together. 

“ And now it’s plain enough why you can’t eat, or 
drink, or sleep, or do anything. All your mind’s 
allotted into railways; for you shan’t make me be- 
lieve that Eel-Pie Island’s the only one. Ono! I can 
see by the looks of you. Why, in a little time, if you 
haven’t as many lines in your face as there are lines 
laid down! Every one of your features seems cut up, 
—and all seems travelling from one another. Six 
months ago, Caudle, you hadn’t a wrinkle; yes, you’d 
a cheek as smooth as any china, and now your face 
is like the map of England. 

“ At your time of life, too! You, who were for al- 
ways going small and sure! You to make heads- 
and-tails of your money in this way! It’s thatstock- 
broker’s dog at Flam Cottage—he’s bitten you, I’m 
sure of it. You’re not fit to manage your own 
property now; and I should be only acting the part 
of a good wife, if I were to call in the mad-doctors. 

“Well, I shail never know rest any more now. 
There wont be a soul knock at the door after this, 
that I shan’t think it’s the man coming to take pos- 
session. "Twill be something for the Chalkpits to 
laugh at when we’re sold up. I think Isee’em here, 
bidding for all our little articles of bigotry and virtue, 
and—what are you laughing at? They’re not 
bigotry and virtue ; but bijouterie and vertu? It’s all 
the same: only you’re never so happy as when you’re 
taking me up. 

“Tf I can tell what’s come to the world, I’m a sin- 
ner! Everybody’s fe turning farthings into double 





ever, that Richard Oliver had once more become an 
honest and prosperous man, and had made this full 
though tardy restitution. Heyworth, after this, pur- 
chased an estate in the State of Ohio, where he and 
his wife, after their many troubles, passed the autumn 
and winter of their days in peaceful well-doing. 





DO IT WELL. 

“ There, that’ll do,” said Harry, throwing down the 
shoe-brush, ‘‘ my boots don’t look very bright. No 
matter. Who cares?” 

“* Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” 
replied a serious but pleasant voice. 

Harry started and turned round to see who spoke. 
It was his father. Harry blushed. His father said, 
“Harry, my boy, your boots look wretchedly. Pick 
up your brush and make them shine. When they 
look as they should, come into the library.” 

** Yes, pa,” replied Harry, pouting, and taking up 
his brush in no very good humor and brushing the 
dull boots until they shone nicely. When the boots 
were polished, he went to his futher, who said to him: 

“My son, I want totell youa short story. I once 
knew a poor boy whose mother taught him the prov- 
erb, ‘ Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well.’ 
That boy went to be a servant in a gentl ’s fam- 





igns and ch g their neighbors of the balance. 
And you, too—you’re “beside yourself, Caudle,—I’m 
sure of it. I’ve watched you when you thought me 
fast asleep. And then you’ve lain, and whispered 
and whispered, and then hugged yourself, and laugh- 
ed at the bed-posts, as if you’d seen ’em turned to 
sovereign gold. 1 do believe that you sometimes 
think the patch-work quilt is made of thousand 
pound bank-notes. 

“Well, when we’re brought to the Union, then 
you’ll find out your mistake. But it will be a poor 
satisfaction for me every night to tell you ofit. What, 
Mr. Caudle? They wont let me tell youofit? And 
you call that ‘some comfort?’ And after the wife 
I’ve been to you! But now lI recollect. 1 think I’ve 
heard you praise that Union before; though, like a 
fond fool as I’ve always been, I never once suspected 
the reason of it. 

** And now, of course, day and night you’ll never 
be at home? No, you’ll live and sleep at Eel-Pie 
Island! I shall be left alone with nothing but my 
thoughts, thinking when the broker will come, and 
you'll be with your brother directors. I may slave 
and I may toil to save sixpences; and you’ll be 
throwing away hundreds. And then the expensive 
tastes you’ve got! Nothing good enough for you 
now. I’m sure you sometimes think yourself King 


—I know you men, you’ll take a hundred. Well, if 
it didn’t make me quiver to read that stuff in the 
paper,—and your name toit! But I suppose it was 
Mr. Prettyman’s work; for his precious name’s 
among ’em. How you tell the people ‘ that eel-pies 
are now become an essential element of civilization’ 
—I learnt all the words by heart, that 1 might say 
’em to you—‘ that the Eastern population of London 
are cut off from the blessings of such a necessary,— 
and that by means of the projected line eel-pies will 
be brought home to the business and bosoms of Rat- 
cliff-highway, and the adjacent dependencies.’ Well, 
when you men—lords of the creation, as you call 
yourselves—do get together to make up a company, 
or anything of the sort,—is there any story-book can 
come up to you? And so you look solemnly in one 
another's faces, and never so much as moving the 
corners of your mouths, pick one another’s pockets. 
No, I’m not using hard words, Mr. Caudle—but only 
the words that’s proper. 

** And this 1 must say. Whatever you’ve got, I’m 
none the better for it. You never give me any of 
your Eel-Pie shares. What do you say? You will 
give me some? Not I—I’ll have nothing to do with 
any wickedness of the kind. If, like any other 
husband, you choose to throw a heap of money into 
my lap—what? You'll think of it? When the Eel- 
Pies go up? Then I know what they’re worth— 
they’ll never fetch a farthing.” 

“She was suddenly silent ”"—writes Caudle—« and 
I was sinking into sleep, when she elbowed me, and 
cried, ‘Caudle, do you think they'll be up to- 
morrow ?’” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


THOMAS ALLEN, 

A PATRIOT of tlhe American Revolution, was born 
at Northampton, M: husetts, J: y 17th, 
1743. His great-grandfather, Samuel Allen, was 
one of the first settlers of that town, and received 
a grant of land as early as 1657. His grandfather, 
Samuel, died in 1739. His father, Joseph Allen, died 
January 10th, 1779, and his mother, Elizabeth Par- 
sons, died January 10th, 1800. They left four sons; 
Méses, Solomon, Jonathan, and the subject of this 
sketch, all of whom took an active part in the war of 
the Revolution, and all, except Jonathan, were 
clergymen. Mr. Thomas Allen was educated at Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in 1762, taking 
rank as one of the best scholars of his class, then but 
nineteen years of age. 

In 1764, when but twenty-one years of age, he was 
ordained as the first minister of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, which at that time contained but six framed 
houses, the most of the settlers inhabiting log-cabins. 
He lived to see it a rich and beautiful town, of three 
thousand inhabitants. In 1768, he married the 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan Lee, of Salisbury, Con- 
necticut. As early as June, 1774, he was chosen 
chairman of the committee of safety and correspon- 
dence, and was active in all the patriotic measures 
adopted for the purpose of securing the independence 
of his country. 

In 1775, when the expedition was undertaken 
against Ticonderoga, he took great interest in its 
success. It was at Pittsfield, on the 29th of April, 
that Captains Edward Mott and Noah Phelps, who 
had formed a plan for the assault on Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, with sixteen others, who had 

hed from C ticut, met at the house of Col- 
onel James Easton, with John Brown and Colonel 
Ethan Allen. Two hundred and thirty men were 
raised and placed under the command of Allen, who 
was successful in taking both places, May 9th, 1775. 

Daring the year he was constantly aiding the army 
at Cambridge, and when General Knox volunteered 
in the midst of winter to go to Ticonderoga and ob- 
tain the cannon of which they were greatly in want, 
he relied upon the inhabitants of the interior to sup- 
ply the means of transportation. Mr. Allen was one 
of the first to respond to his call, and soon procured 
a train of sleds, laden with over fifty guns and two 














ily. He took pains to do everything well, no matter 
how trivial it seemed. His employer was pleased and 
took him into his shop. He did his work well there. 

“ When he swept out the shop he did that well. 

When he was sent on an errand, he went quickly, 
and did his errand faithfully. When he was told to 
make out a bill or toenter an account, he did that 
well. 
* «This pleased his employer so that he advanced 
him from step to step, until he became head clerk 
then a partner, and now he is a rich man, and anx- 
ious that his son Harry should learn to practise the 
rule which made him prosper.” 

** Why, pa, were you a poor boy once?” 

‘* Yes, my son, so poor that I had to go into a fam- 
ily and black boots, wait at table, and do other little 
menial services for a living. By doing those things 
well I was put up, as I have told you, to do things 
more important. Obedience to the proverb, with God’s 
blessing, made me a rich man.” 

Harry never forgot the conversation. Whenever 
he felt like slighting a bit of work, he thought of it, 
and felt spurred to do his work properly. “ Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well,” cheered him in 
his daily duties. 





Sol But that comes of making money—if, in- 
deed, you have made any—without earning it. No: 
I don’t talk nonsense: people can make money with- 
out earning it. And when they do, why it’s like 
taking a lot of spirits at one draught; it gets into 
their head, and they don’t know what they’re about. 
And you’re in that state now, Mr. Caudle; I’m sure 
ot it, by the way of you. There’s a tipsiness of the 
pocket as well as of the stomach,—and you're in 
that condition at this very moment. 

“Not that I should so much mind—that is, if you 
have made money—if you’d stop at the Eel-Pie line. 
But I know what these things are; they’re like 
treacle to flies: when men are well in ’em, they can’t 
get out of ’em: or if they do, it’s often without a 
feather to fly with. No: if you’ve really made money 
by the Eel-Pie line, and will give it to me to take 
care of for the dear children, why, perhaps, love, I’1] 
say no moreof the matter. What! Nonsense? Yes, 
of course: I never ask you for money, but that’s the 
word. ° 

** And now, catch you stopping at the Eel-Pie line! 
O no,I know your aggravating spirit. In aday or 
two I sballsee another fine flourish in the paper, 
with a proposal for a branch from Ee! Pie Island to 
the Chelsea Bun-house. Give you a mile of rail, and 





th d pounds of lead, which were forwarded to 
Boston, and soon after they were mounted on Dor- 
chester Heights, much to the surprise of the British, 
who soon after evacuated Boston. 

After the battle at Long Island, August 27th, 1776, 
and the fall of New York, Mr. Allen set out for the 
army at Kingsbridge, and volunteered his services 
as chaplain. In the various battles from that time 
until the defeat of General St. Clair, at Ticonderoga, 
July 6th, 1777, he was at his post with the army. 
Previous to the decision of General St. Clair to with- 
draw the army, Mr. Allen made a stirring appeal to 
the soldiers. Mounting a cannon he closed his ad- 
dress as follows: “ Valiant soldiers! should our ene- 
my attack us, I exhort and conjure you to play the 
man. . Let no danger appear too great; let no suffer- 
ing appear too severe for you to encounter for your 
bleeding country, God’s grace assisting me, J am 
determined to fight and die by your side, rather than 
flee before our enemies, or resign myself to them. 
Rather than quit this ground with infamy and dis- 
grace, I should prefer to leave this body of minea 
corpse on the spot.” 

A council of war decided to abandon the works, 
which announcement gave him the deepest distress. 
He soon after returned home. A month after he ac- 
companied the volunteer militiaot Pittsfield to Ben- 





will give us sunshine to-morrow, and I do not give 
you fighting enough, I will never ask you to come 
out again.” Previous to the engagement he lifted 
up his earnest prayer, that God would give them the 
victory. He meant to fight himself, and if the exam- 
ple of their pastor could make them brave, he resolv-. 
ed there should be no coward among the Berkshire 
men that day. When they came in sight of the Hes- 
sians, and just before the attack commenced, he ad- 
vanced alone in front, in his clerical gown, and, 
mounting a stump, called in a loud voice, distinctly 
heard by them, to surrender, and save the effusion of 
blood. The only reply was a volley of musketry. As 
the bullets whistled around his ears, one passing 
through his hat, he descended from his stamp, and 
returned to the ranks. 

When the battle commenced, he fought in the 
ranks. Some of his parishioners stoed around him, 
and among them a brother. Seeing that he was a 
better marksman than his brother, he said to him 
in the heat of the battle, “Joe, you load, and I’ll 
fire; and so they fought side by side during the 
battle. At the final charge he led the militia, and 
was among the first over the breastworks of the 
enemy. The night succeeding the battle, and the 
following day, he ministered to the disabled and dy- 
ing, and on the third day, Sdturday, mounted his 
horse, and making a long journey, reached his parish 
that night, and preached in his pulpit the next day. 

In 1779, he took a journey on horseback, to Savan- 
nah, for the purpose of aiding the widow and son of a 
deceased brother, one of the patriots of the State of 
Georgia, who, taken prisoner by the British, lost his 
life by drowning, while attempting to swim ashore 
from the vessel in which he was a prisoner. 

During the rebellion in Massachusetts, in 1787, he 
aided the government in supporting it. In 1799, he 
made a voyage to London for the purpose of bringing 
home the child of a deceased daughter, whose father 
at the time was absent in the East Indies. He was 
absent nearly six months, his return passage occupy- 
ing eighty-five days. 

His ministry extended through the period of forty- 
six years. He died at Pittsfield, February 11th, 1810, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 





MAMMOTH CAVE OF MARTINIQUE. 

That the Mammoth Cave is an antiquity of the 
world before the Flood—a city of giants which an 
earthquake swallowed, and which a chance roof of 
rocks has protected from being affected by the Deluge 
—is one of the fancies which its strange phenomena 
force upon the mind. All is so architectural. It is 
not a vast underground cavity, raw and dirty, but a 
succession of halls, domes and corridors, streets, 
avenues and arches—all underground, but all telling 
in the design and proportion of a majestic primeval 
metropolis. 1t is not acave, but a city of ruins—a 
city from which sun, moon and stars have been taken 
away—whose day of judgment has come and passed, 
and over which a new. world bas been created and 
grown old. By what'admirable laws of unknown 
architecture those mammoth roofs and ceilings are 
upheld, is every traveller’s wondering question. In 
some shade or other, I heard each of my companions 
express this. No modern builder could throw up 
such vast vaulted arches, and so unaccountably sus- 
tain them. And all else in keeping. The cornices 
and columns, aisles and galleries, are gigantically 
proportionate, and as mysteriously upheld. Streets 
after streets, miles after miles, seem to have been 
left only half in ruins; and here and there is an effect 
as if the basements and lower stories were encum- 
bered with fragments and rubbish, leaving you to 
walk on a level with the capitals and floors once high 
above the pavements. It might be described as a 
mammoth Herculaneum, first sepulchred with over- 
toppling mountains, but swept and choked afterwards 
by the waters of the Deluge, which found their way 
to its dark streets in their subsiding. What scenery 
and machinery all this will be for the poets of the 
West, by-and-by! Their Parnassus is a house ready 
furnished. 





THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
A man in the last stages of intoxication, brought 


before a justice in Albany, was examined and fined 


for being drunk and disorderly. The poor fellow had 
only an old German flute, and when asked if he 
would leave it as a pledge for his fine, he replied that 
it was an old and excellent instrument, and under 
no circumstances would be pe-t with it. Forgetfal 
of the dignity of the court, be raised it to his lips and 
blew a few sweet notes, at once attracting and fixing 
the attention of the court and spectators. He per- 
ceived his advantage, and played a plaintive air, 
which imbued the mind of the court with pity. He 
changed it to a patriotic measure, and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and ‘ Yankee Doodle” excited 
the court to a fraternal love or country. Now or 
never was his time. ‘ Dixie” rolled out in sweet 
and rapid cadences. very one was taken by storm. 
The policemen danced to its measures; the specta- 
tors wagged their heads; and the court, like Alexan- 
der, smiled its delight. The fine was stricken from 
the docket, and the poor fellow left with the flute 
under his arm, a wiser and a better man. 


nington, where, under General Stark, they rallied for 
the defence of that post against the attack«f the 
Hessians under Colonel Baum, where they apie 
August 16th, Mr. Allen sought General Stark, an 

told him that the Berkshire militia had often on 
called to the field, without being allowed to fight, and 
if they were not permitted to do so now, they would 
never turn out again. The reply was, “If the Lord 
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A DREAM. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


Back again, darling? O, day of delight! 

Hew have I longed for you, morning and night; 
Watched for you, pined for you, all the days through, 
Craving no boon and no blessing but you; 

Plead for you, prayed for you, sought you in vain, 
Striving forever to find you again; 

Counting all anguish as naught, if I might 

Clasp you again as I clasp you to-night! 


O, I have sorrowed and suffered so much 

Since I last answered your lips’ loving touch! 
Through the night-watches, in daylight’s broad beams, 
Anguished by visions and tortured by dreams,— 
Dreams 80 replete with bewildering pain, 

Still it is throbbing in heart and in brain,— 

O, for I dreamed—keep me close to your side. 

Darling, O darling~—I dreamed you had died! 


Dreamed that I stood by your pillow, and heard 
From your pale lips love's half-uttered word; 
And by the light of the May morning skies, 
Watched your face whiten, and saw your dear eyes 
Gazing far into the Wonderful Land,— 
Felt your fond fingers grow cold in my hand: 

“ Darling,’’ you whispered; ‘“* My darling!"’ you said, 
Faintly, so faintly, and then you were dead! 


O, the dark hours when I knelt by your grave, 
Calling upon you to love and to save; 
Pleading in vain for a sign or a word, 

Only to tell me you listened and heard; 

Only to say you remembered and knew 

How all my soul was in anguish for you; 
Bitter, despairing, the tears that I shed,— 
Darling, O darling, because you were dead! 


O, the black days of your absence, my own! 
O, to be left in the wide world alone! 
Long, with our little one clasped to my breast, 
Wandered I, seeking for refuge and rest; 
Yet all the world was so careless and cold, 
Vainly I sought for a sheltering fold; 
There was no roof and no home for my head, 

. Darling, O darling, because you were dead! 


Yet, in the midst of the darkness and pain, 
Darling, I knew I should find you again! 
Knew as the rose knew, under the snow, 
How the next summer would set them aglow; 
So I did always, the dreary days through, 
Keep my heart single and sacred to you, 

As on the beautiful day we were wed, 
Darling, O darling, although you have fled. 


O, the great joy of awaking, to know 

I did but dream all that torturing woe! 

O, the delight that my searching can trace 
Nothing of coldness or change in your face! 
Still is your forehead unfurrowed and fair; 
None of the light is lost out of your hair; 
None of the light from your dear eyes is fled; 
Darling, O, how could I dream you were dead? 


Now you are here, you will : lw.ys remain, 
Never, O, never to leave me again! 

How it has vanished, the anguish of years! 
Vanished—nay, these are not sorrowful tears; 
Happiness only my cheek has impearled, 
There is no grieving for me in the world; 
Dark clouds may threaten, but I have no fear, 
Darling, O darling, because you are here! 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE WISHING-GATE. 


THe kitchen at Ander Farm, or Ander Nook as it 
was more usually termed, like many «a kitchen in 
Cumberland at the period of our story, in houses of 
far greater pretension, was kitchen, and parlor, 
and all. Its windows, which might have been made 
to command one of the loveliest views in Great 
Britain, looked out upon the little farmyard, of which 
avery dirty pond, patronized, however, by some mag- 
nificent ducks, and a prodigious midden or dunghill, 
were the principal features. This last, indeed, was 
so near the long low dwelling, that it partially over- 
shadowed the apartment in question; and it was not 
originally a light room. In place of ceiling, huge 
dark beams of wood crossed and recrossed it, from 
which, later in the year, black sides of bacon would 
cluster thickly as grapes in a vineyard; while in the 
ample chimney would be suspended by their hind- 
legs perhaps half-a-dozen whole sheep, which, head- 
less and disembowelled, presented, to one ignorant of 
that good old Cumberland custom, rather a terrific 
spectacle, but to the guidman of the house, as he sat 
with his pipe beneath their comely carcasses, afforded 
great comfort in assurance of plenty against the com- 
ing winter. The hooks for the support of these 
chimney-ornaments were hanging in their places 
even now, and gave the idea that some Brobdig- 
nagian fisherman was putting in his lines outside the 
roof; and that one of them had been so fortunate as 
to catch an iron pot, from the lidless top of which 
escaped a savory smell, in which the connoisseur 
in broths might have detected onions. 

Of articles of vertu in this chamber there were none ; 
but i diately opposite the fire, every ray of which 
was reflected in its polished depths, stood an oak- 
chest, that would have fetched much money in War- 
dour Street, Soho. It was of great size, and wore 
upon its brown-black brow a date of two centuries 
ago; fruit and flower, and bird and beast were tarved 
over its glossy face and sides in great profusion, if 
not in exact similitude; and around the keyhole 
strayed this way and that, like the vague yet complex 
flourish of a writing-master’s hard, some thin tar- 
nished bands of silver. Intense polishing—“ elbow- 
grease” was the homely term—had brought the old 








chest to such @ pitch of perfection that it shone like a 
mirror; but the precious metal had suffered from this 
discipline, and was gradually fading away for want of 
plate-powder. Although similar articles of farniture 
were by no means rare in the district, contrasting 
curiously enough with the rudeness and simplicity of 
their surroundings, this chest was an exceptionally 
fine one, and constituted the chief pride of old Tyson 
Harrison, its present possessor, who, though confined 
to his bed with rheumatism in an adjoining room, 
caused his door to be left wide open, that he might 
watch the fire flare and flicker upon the article in 
question, and calculate how many layers of brown 
oat-cake were hidden beneath the shining lid. Two 
epinning-wheels, also of antique but handsome ma- 
terials, stood near the window, the one of the usual 
sort, but the other a very large one, on which the 
wool is spun, the spinner stepping to and fro. Many 
@ year during his long life had hard-working Tyson 
spent in that honest exercise, and many a thousand 
pounds (of wool) had he made by it; but he had bid- 
den Niece Mary move it out of his sight now; he 
could not bear to look upon it since Dr. Warton had 
honestly given hima to understand that he would 
never be up and about again, and far less able to 
follow bis favorite employment. As the disabled 
sportsman puts away his fowling-piece, knowing he 
shall never more brush the stubble or the dewy, tur- 
nips with his eager feet; or as the ancient whist- 
player, with his memory gone, avoids the green baize- 
field which can be no longer the scene of his triumphs, 
so the frugal farmer could not trust himself to gaze 
upon that representative not only of his chief amuse- 
ment but of honest toil. 

Tyson Harrison had never been a pleasure-seeker, 
and that which had contributed to swell his store 
had afforded bim greatest satisfaction—at least so 
long as Niece Mary had ever known him. By many 
he was called “ close-fisted,” and indeed be was not 
@ generous man, but he had never been an unjust 
one; and it was pitiful to see the old fellow powerless 
upon his bed that afternoon, while the spinning- 
wheel stood silent in its unaccustomed corner, and 
the shadows lengthened and deepeued about bim like 
the drawing wear of Death. His mind was busy 
where his bode could not be—in his meadows, or 
apout his little farm; and his ear was vigilant to 
catch each well-known sound—the frightened rush 
of the sheep driven by the colly-dog, or the low of 
the cows coming in from pasture, which instantly 
represented to his eye the operation without. He 
would never behold them more except in that way, 
and it troubled him to think how things might be 
going on without his superintendence. Now and 
again, his thoughts involuntarily pictured how mat- 
ters would be when he was dead and gone; but he 
was averse, like most of his class, to this objective 
view of the matter. It would be time enough to 
entertain such very serious considerations later on. 
He had not yet made his will, but he intended to do 
so on the first convenient opportunity. Niece Mary 
was his sole heir, but it was necessary that “the 
property ” (it was ridiculously small to be so entitled, 
but the phrase pleased old Tyson) should be tied up. 
Mary, although a good wench, was a romancing fool- 
ish girl, and as likely as not to make a bad match of 
it. He had given her a piece of his mind about Miles 
Ripson, a drunken ne’er-do-well, who was sometimes 
without a sixpence, and at others in possession of 
more money than could be easily accounted for; and 
be had heard about her goings on with George Adams 
the red-coat; and although he did not believe the 
girl was such a fool as to think seriously of becoming 
the wife of either, it was his intention to make such 
testamentary provisos a should rob her of allattrac- 
tion in the eyes of such “trash” as they. Not todo 
that, would be to fail in his duty to his own, which, 
said the Good Book that lay upon the little window- 
seat within reach of his hand, was to behave ‘‘ worse 
than an infidel.” 

There was one other volume there beside, ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Guide ”—and those two books comprised 
his entire library. The Guide was rather a mono- 
tonous volume, having a wood-cut of a single sheep 
upon each page; but he was never tired of looking 
at one particular picture. Above the marks of the 
bodies of the sheep belonging to Tyson Harrison of 
Ander Nook were set forth with great particularity: 
** Cropped near ear, upper key bitted far, a pop on the 
head, and another at the tail, head. ritted, and with 
two red strokes down both shoulders.” To read this 
familiar jargon over and over again, afforded him 
genuine satisfaction—such magical privileges does a, 
little property confer upon its possessors. But al- 
though Farmer Harrison’s library was thus restricted, 
his niece had qaite a Bodleian upon the shelves of 
her own little room; volumes which were neitler 
rare nor curious, having indeed all: been purchased 
at various times from travelling hawkers at a almost 
uniform rate of ninepence a piece, but which Mary 
reckoned to be the most precious things she had. 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho,” the ‘One-handed 
Monk,” and “ Tales of Horror,’ formed her favorite 
literature by-day; but towards night-fall she was 
apt to grow timid, and to exchange that species of 
reading for works of a less sensational character, 
such as ‘‘ The pride of the Village,” and “ The Maid 
of Buttermere.”” She was at this moment engaged 
in perusing the last mentioned narrative in the 
kitchen, but not so deeply enthralled in its dismal 
details but that ever and anon she threw a glance up 
at the huge old-fashioned glock, the hands of which 
were pointing to near seven o’clock. She had not 
been out that day, for she could not leave her poor 
uncle alone, and everybody about the farm who 
could have filled her place within-doors, had gone 


down to the wrestling in the vale; but she was now 
expecting the arrival of a certain person that would 
relieve her for a little of her charge. She was a 
kind-hearted girl and an attentive nurse to her uncle, 
but she had a particular reason for wishing to be at 
liberty that evening, and the time would have 
. passed very wearily but for her little book. O blessed 
powers of the printing-press! what benefits have you 
not conferred upon the watcher, you at whose magic 
touch the hours straight take to themselves wings, 
and ‘anxious care and the pangs of love itself are for- 
gotten! May your worshippers have a constant 
charity for those who are not in the true faith, and 
despise or have no liking for books, for they sufter 
many things against which there is no antidote. No 
wonder poor old Tyson, who has read with difficulty 
his allotted chapters in the Sacred Volume, and has 
wearied himself with staring at the wood-cut of his 
spotted sheep, is impatient and cross. 

** Mary, hussy!” cries he through the open door, 
“what art doin’? Where is my broth?” 

“It is not quite ready yet, uncle: you shall have it 
in five minutes.” 

“Ay, it’s always five minutes between me and 
everythin’ I take a fancy to; and when the time’s 
over the taste is gone. Give me a pinch of *baccy; 
*tis in the big horn in the cupboard.” 

“TJ don’t think you had better take ’baccy, uncle.” 

“Thee kenst nothin’ about it, fool. Bring the— 
Stay, there be the dogs. See if that isn’t Passon 
comin’; it’s long past bis hour; but then nobody 
thinks of a poor bedridden old man like me.” 

“ Nay, I am sure Mr. Wilson never forgets anybody, 
uncle, much less an old friend like you. But maybe 
he has been to Langsleddle, which is a good step—” 

“ Ah, coortin’!” interrupted the old man con- 
temptuously. “A pretty thing at his time of life, 
and he allus talkin’ of the graveyard.” 

‘ But the poor girl was left without a penny, and 
her father such a friend of Passon’s uncle; he could 
na weil have provided for her in any other way.” 

“Yes; you’re always for coortin’, you are. But I 
say, there’s na fool like an old un. Can’t you run 
out and see whether it be Passon, instead of—I can’t 
see you, but 1 ken you’re readin’ some rubbishin’ 
book. So soon as ever I get about again, I'll burn 
the whole package on ’em, that I weell.” 

Scarcely had this barbarous threat been uttered, 
when the latch of the door was lifted, and there 
entered an elderly man of benevolent countenance, 
dressed in a coarse black frock trimmed with black 
horn battons, a checked shirt, a leathern strap about 
his neck in place of astock, and with a pair of “‘ clogs” 
on—hugh wooden-soled shoes plated with iron—a 
presentment ofa clergyman of the Church of England, 
such as would have turned an Oxford divine scarlet. 
And yet this gentleman was a pluralist, enjoying the 
united revenues of the curacies of Sandalth waite and 
Arndale, which, together, produced him an income of 
eight-and-twenty pounds per annum. He was also 
the schoolmaster of both parishes, but as be only took 
money from such parents as were willing, as well as 
able, to pay for the doubtful advantages of education, 
he received per head considerably less than is paid 
for the mere article of birch at Eton. Moreover, 
since the parishioners of his smaller district were 
very scattered, it was his custom upon the Sabbath 
to give, after divine service, messes of broth to such 
as had come from far; and as this involved the cook- 
ing of as much fresh animal food as was intended for 
his week’s consumption, the Kev. Robert Wilson 
lived six days out of the seven chiefly on cold meat. 

‘How is your uncle, Mary?” said he in a low 
voice, and nodding towards the sick man’s chamber. 
Mary shook her head despondently. 

“T was afraid so,” continued the visitor. “I met 
Dr. Warton on my way to—to Langsleddle, and he 
told me we must expect no change for the better.” 

“ Why doan’t ye come in hither, Passon,” ex- 
claimed the farmer peevishly, “ instead of whisperin’ 
with that wench about me? I aint a-goin’ to die 
yet awhile, I can tell ye.—How’se your young woman, 
Passon? Ech, but you’re a bold man to wed wi’ one 
as is young enough to be your own wean.” 

The color rushed into Mr. Wilson’s face, but faded 
away almost as quickly as it came. 

“ Yes, Tyson,” said he with a smile (and using the 
broad dialect of the district, which we may take as 
spoken), ‘I am really going to be married; and it is 
very kind of the young lady, as you were thinking, 
to take compassion upon an old fellow like me.” 

“Na, na, I didna say that,” answered the sick 
man, mollified by his humility, and put in good- 
humor at finding himself with company about him— 
for both Mr. Wilson and Mary were standing by bis 
bedside. “A gal might do waur, and much waur. 
I only wish my Mary here was sure of as gooda 
husband as you, Passon. Old age aint the worst 
thing that can be laid against a man—and you aint 
80 very old neither. Besides, why young folks die 
off now-a-days as likely as old ones. Who would ha’ 
thought of poor Master Charlie being taken away so 
sudden? You’ve beard the news, I daresay?” 

“Yes, Ihave, Tyson; and I grieve over it almost 
as though he were a son of my own. Never did I 
know so good a lad, nor one who gave such promise 
for his manhood. Poor boy, poor boy!” 

“‘That’s just what Mary says. You know she was 
up in service at the Hall until I was took ill; and 
she was forever talkin’ of master Charlie—makin’ a 
match between him and Miss Evelyn against when 
they grew up, and fancyin’ how he was goin’ to be a 
hero’ like the Dook of Wellington, until she began 
to believe everythin’ was really goin’ to happen, 
just asin her rubbishin’ books; and now the poor 





young fellow’s drownded.” 





“Yes, and who got bim drownded?” exclaimed 
Mary, her black eyes flashing through her tears; 
“who but his own aunt, Miss Selina, as poisoned 
his uncle’s mind against him, and’ got him sent out 
to them furrin parts—” 

“ Hush, hush!’’ interpored Mr. Wilson reproving- 
ly. Miss Woodford could not possibly foresee such a 
mischance, and doubtless is sorry enough now for any 
harshness which she may have shown towards the 

lad.” 

“ She sorry! not a bit of it, sir,” answered Mary 
indignantly. “You don’t ken as I ken her, who 
have lived under the same roof. Nobody who wasn’t 
a real bad un could bebave as she does to that little 
angel, Mies Evelyn. And the dear child will break 
her heart now, and there will be none to comfort her.” 

“There is always One to comfort us, whether we 
are old or young,” answered Mr. Wilson gravely; 
“and as Iam about to speak of bim to your uncle, 
we had better be alone for a little. It would do you 
good to take a run on the hill yonder, Mary, for you 
look pale; I dare say you’ve had no freeh air to-day.” 

We have said that Ander Farm was placed ina 
sort of cup, on the hillside, so that while the house 
and its belongings were clustered together snugly 

gh, the tain sloped up immediately behind 
it rugged and limitless; and in front, te one who 
stood upon its brink, the whole world of Lakeland 
seemed to be stretched before his eyes. Mere love of 
the picturesque did not, however, induce the good 
folks of Sangalthwaite to climb so far as the Nook, 
the approach to which was gained by a zigzag road 
through a hazel copse; but it had two other attrac- 
tions, which made it irresistible, at least, to the 
young. The one was its nuts, and the other was its 
wishing-gate. In the proper season, the little wood 
quite swarmed with village children. At every turn, 
you came upon some youthful group which reminded 
you of Morland’s pictures, and in the still blue air 
you heard on all sides the crack, crack of the shelle, 
giving way before their sharp white teeth. But all 
the summer through the wishing-gate bad its de- 
votees. It was a prosaic-looking gate enough; and 
there was a dreadful notice stuck upon a board beside 
it, threatening varivus pains and penalties against 
whomsoever should deface it; but it opened upon 
paradise. As one stood leaning upun its topmost 
bar, there seemed, to a lover of the picturesque, 
scarce anything to wish for. Immediately beneath, 
lay the vale of Sandalthwaite, with its long mere 
studded with, one or two rocky islets, and crossed by 
its bridge of planks, at that distance looking even 
frailer than it really was. The coach-road—for, not- 
withstanding Mr. Woodford’s disparaging remarks, 
there was a coach-road—was hidden by the wood, so 
that the whole scene seemed shut out from the world 
in jealous seclusion; and yet there was many a sign 
of human tenancy. 

Through the thick fir-clump opposite Blackbarrow, 
the sun would strike at noontide upon some window 
of Dewbank Hall, or in the evening, as now, the 
lights could be seen in its upper chambers. The 
night, too, must be dark indeed when Mr. Wilson’s 
white-washed cottage did not gleam from beneath 
its sheltering sycamores. The village alehouse, too, 
flashed its welcome early, where just now there was 
high revel after the wrestling-bout, although no 
murmur of it could reach so high. There was no 
sound in that July evening save the trickling of the 
beck from Ander Tarn (far up the mountain), which, 
to the quiet wood, all night warbled its sweet tune. 
Much of this was lost upon the majority of those who 
visited the wishing-gate, and I am afraid it was lost 
upon Mary Harrison. She had hastened thither 
while Parson Wilson was attending to her uncle’s 
spiritual needs, for reasons quite independent of the 
scenery. She was «& hearty believer in the genus 
loci; and she had come hither to wish her wish. 
Many a lad and many a lass had gone there before 
her to do the like, who were now lying yonder under 
the black shadow vf the yew in the churchyard, with 
all their wishes ended. Generation after generation 
had come and gone, but the virtue of the spot had 
never failed.. Gate after gate had been literally 
hacked and hewn to pieces, and this comparatively 
new one of her Uncle Tyson’s was going the way of 
all wishing-gates, also, in spite of the threatening 
placard. Nor were those who wished any wiser than 
their forefathers. Across and along the bars ran the 
carven wishes, as of old, some in prose and some in 
verse, but all to thesametune. House and land, and 
money and kine, were the things desired; nay, in one 
case, some visitor (hct and thirsty, doubtless, after 
his noonday climb) had expressed in indelible charac- 
ters his longing for a mug of beer. But the lovers, 
who, in reality, formed ten per cent of the worship- 
pers at this shrine, rarely left any record of their 
visit, beyond the name of the desired object. MARY 
HARRISON was inscribed on the topmost bar twice 
over; once fairly cut into the wood by a skilled carver, 
and again rudely painted in shining characters, evi- 
dently with a huge piece of black lead, or “ wad.” 
Mary well knew by whose hand each had been placed 
there. The handsome brunette had many a suitor 
among the small statesmen in the neighborhood, but 
their humbler rivals, George Adams and Miles Rip- 
son, took her romantic fancy far more than they. 
Both were very comely young fellows, and that they 
were poor was far from an objection in her eyes. In 
the “ Pride of the Village,” the heroine did not suffer 
her choice to be swayed by the base considerations of 
lucre, and Mary’s heart had applauded her as she 
read. “The Maid of * Buttermere,” on the other 
hand, afforded a terrible example of the evil of suf- 
fering the affections to be dazzled by social position. 
“ How happy could I be with either, were other dear 
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for.” 
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“Yes, Mary; but I want somethin 
even than your kisses—your promis 
you will become my wife.” 

“ O George! I really must have time 

‘“ There is no time to lose, Mary. 1° 
place to-morrow. Our work is finish 
are ordered South. May I depart in 
ing that you have passed your word t ” 
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doom me to lose you furever—ab, ! 
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“ Hush, George. There is some on 
at the Nook, It is Mr. Wilson. Pie: 

“Not till you have promised, M: 
your yes or no. O, if you could t 
my happiness hangs upon one little - 

“ Yes, then, dear George. 1 promir 
wife.” 

“Thank you—blees you, Mary! 
to seal the contract, and qne in ¢ 
away to-morrow morning to wish yon 

good-by. I will write every wee 
_ a ran Mary, with the pr: 
her, like an Amazon who had lost ' 
turning once, upon the crown of tt 
dipped into the farmyard, to kiss 


having undertaken to bring the news,t) | 
not been, at all events, so successful as} 
Miles! How his fine, dark face wou! 
anger, and bis black eye flash fire! 8! 
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charmer away!” is a sentiment which is by no means 
peculiar to males, and I am afraid that Mary had not | 


quite made up her mind in favor either of George or 


Miles. 

They were equally eligible in the way of poverty 
and humble station—the one a soldier, and the other 
a worker in a wad-mine. They both expressed them- 
selves devoted to her, and bappy only in her presence. 
What, then, had she come to the wishing-gate to wish 
for? As her soft hazel eyes roamed over the lovely 
scene, they suddenly lit upon a sight which brought 
the scarlet to her cheeks, as though a gleam from 
what she saw—a red coat coming through the copse 
—had settled on them. It was not the first time that, 
by the happiest chance, a suitor had found her at 
that spot; but something seemed to tell her that this 
interview would be a more serious one than any which 
had preceded it. She had not expected to see either 
of her swains that evening, for she well knew that 
they had been wrestling at Sandalthwaite, and that 
after that healthful sport it was usual for the athletes 
to recreate themselves at the village inn. She 
was not so exacting as to have been annoyed if 
neither had come up to tell her the result of the 
day’s contest; but, of course, she felt gratified by 
the present attention. It was certain, from George’s 
having undertaken to bring the news, that Miles had 
not been, at all events, so successfal as himself. Poor 
Miles! How his fine, dark face would glow with 
anger, and his black eye flash fire! She was always 
somewhat frightened at him when his temper was 
roused; but still, she owned to herself that he never 
looked so handsome as then. The likeness, upon 
such occasions, between Miles and Count Conrad 
(surnamed the Magnificent), in the ‘One-handed 
Monk,” was quite remarkable. 

Although Mary knew in her beating heart that the 
sapper must be approaching very near the object of 
his siege, she pretended to be unconscious of his ap- 
proach. Her attitude, her features remained the 
same, except that into the latter was thrown a certain 
thoughtful tenderness, which a lover would know 
how to translate; not that she was a flirt, but a 
woman. 

“Mary,” said a quiet, manly voice close beside her. 
“It is I; you need not start. Don’t turn. Don’t 
look at me; but only tell me what you were wishing” 
for.” 

** Why should I not look at you, George Adams?” 

“ Because I have something here which I do not 
want to show you till I have heard your wish.” 

“Tt.must be the wrestling-belt,” thought Mary, 


j George was left alone by the wishing- gate, having 
| nothing to ask there of the powers of good, and pic- 
turing life as full of happiness as the world beneath 
him was of beauty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CHANGE EVERYWHERE. 


THOUGH time and space may not be annihilated to 
make two lovers happy, still, it is permissible, in de- 
picting the progress of our life-drama, to suppose the 
lapse of years. Let us appropriate a modest twelve- 
month, to begin with; but one revolution of the sea- 
sons, yet long enough after his wife’s death to admit, 
with one day added, of the disconsolate widower’s 
taking another bride without remark from the cen- 
sorious; nay, long enough not only to forget the dead 
but the absent living. A scarcely heeded period of 
life to many of us, who pass to-day exactly as we 
passed yesterday, and as we shall pass to-morrow; 
but a whole existence to others, if into its space is 
crowded expansive change—not necessarily of scene, 
or even of companionship, for in that case the life of 
a king’s messenger would rank with that .of Methu- 
saleh—but change of circumstance. Thus, Mary is 
still at Ander Farm, and has never been away from 
it, and yet, the whole of her previous life seems short 
by comparison with this last year, during which Un- 
cle Tyson died, and she berself becamea wife. Again, 
at Gable End, where the shad of its sy 
have fallen upon Parson Wilson every day for thirty 
years, and falls upon him still, this last year has 
seemed to rival all the rest for length. And he has 
been happy as the days were long—happier than ever 
before—cheered by his bright young wife, and of late 
by a miniature edition of her, also (so delicate and 
precious, that for the present it is bound in flannel), 
in the person of an infant daughter. At Dewbank 
Hall, too, there has been change, and no small 
change. 

When Mr. Woodford was first given to understand 
that his sister was actually engaged to Mr. Claude 
Murphy, he could not have flown into a greater fury 
if, she had been his favorite daughter, and had an- 
nounced her intention of wedding the footman. In- 
stead of being charmed to get rid of her, and moved 
to pity the poor fellow who had taken her off his 
hands, he anathematized her as an old fool, and her 
swainas a mercenary scoundrel. Never should either 
of them darken his ddorsagain. 1f that painter fellow 








always alive to the results of heroism. ‘ Poor 
Miles!” But she said, ‘I wonder what it can pos- 
sibly be?” 

“ What were you wishing for, pretty one, when | 
caught you here leaning over the lucky gate?” 

“ What is that to you?” 

“Much, Mary—everything !’’ returned George, with 
tender gravity. 

‘¢ Well, then, perhaps I was wishing—mind, I only 
say perhaps—that somebody might gain the -belt at 
Sandalth waite.” 

“Then your wish is" granted, pretty one. It is 
here, Mary. Itis yours.” And he cast aslant her 
shoulder, as the queen wears her Order of the Garter, 
the broad, thick belt of leather, with its huge steel 
buckle, in token of his prowess in the ring. 

All pity for his absent rival was lost sight of by the 
blushing girl in this act of graceful homage. ‘“ Dear 
George,” cried she, “ I am so glad!” 

“Miles and I were the two last standers, Mary; 
and I ‘felled’ him. I thought of you a deal more 
than of the prize. He threw me the first time, and 
I seemed tosee him coming up here this very evening 
to tell you of his victory. Then said to myself, 
‘ He never, never shall.’ It was you who strength- 
ened me, and made me conquer. And yet, Mary, it 
will have been all bootless balm, unless I gain another 
prize from your own lips.” 

“ Why, I’ve given yuu one already,” exclaimed 
Mary; ‘you ungrateful man!” 

“Yes, Mary; but I want something else, sweeter 
even than your kisses—your promise that one day 
you will become my wife.” 

“ O George! I really must have time—” 

“ There is no time to lose, Mary. I shall leave this 
place to-morrow. Our work is finished here, and we 
are ordered South. May I depart in comfort, know- 
ing that you have passed your word to be true to me? 
It will not be so very long ere I return and claim you 
for my own. Mr. Murphy has just promised, so soon 
as I obtain my discharge, to get me made an overseer 
at the lead-mine, through Miss Selina’s influence, to 
whom—but that is a secret at present—he is going to 
be married. Come, dearest girl, say ‘yes,’ or you 
will dismiss me a most miserable man. I shall 
scarcely be able to stay away from you even for a few 
months—for I trust it need not be longer—but if you 
doom me to lose you forever—ah, heaven! I could 
not bear it. Promise me, promise me, dear one.” 

“Hush, George. There is some one calling me up 
at the Nook, Itis Mr. Wilson. Please let me go.” 

“Not till you have promised, Mary. I will have 
your yes or no. 0, if you could but know how all 
my happiness hangs upon one little word!” 

‘“* Yes, then, dear George. I promise you to be your 
wife.” 

“Thank you—bless you, Mary! Butone kiss more 
to seal the contract, and one in case I cannot get 
away to-morrow morning to wish you farewell. Good- 
by, good-by. I will write every week.” 

So home ran Mary, with the precious belt about 
her, like an Amazon who had lost her quiver, only 
turning once, upon the crown of the tield where it 


flattered himself that he should ever see a shilling of 
the Woodford estate beyond those four thousand 
‘pounds which his wife brought him, he had never 
made a greater mistake in his life. He, Mr. Ernest 
Woodford, was only two years junior to his sister, was 
considerably less bilious, had (by comparison) a heav- 
enly temper, which rarely interfered with his diges- 
tion, and was thoroughly determined (and when had 
his will been unequal to the occasion yet?) to outlive 
Selina. Even if it were otherwise—though it would 
not be—that painter fellow would get little by his 
bargain. Should his shrew of a wife have possession 
of the property for a few short years, she could still 
not leave a stiver behind her. He would have noth- 
ing save what he might manage to save during that 
period of plenty, and, thank goodness! he was a man 
with whom saving was an impossibility. 

Evelyn Sefton- a very nice child, Evy, and grow- 
ing more unlike her aunt every day—would be the 
sole heiress of the Woodfords: all the golden fruit 
that had fallen to their share during the shaking of 
the pagoda-tree, as well as the thousands that were 
coming in from the black-lead mine—for the wad, 
that had once been used by the dal 
for marking their sheep, was now worth its weight 
in silver, and would all be hers. Although the in- 
scrutable intention of Providence did appear to be 
that no Woodford should succeed to his own vacant 
throne—at least there should be no Murphy; an 
Englishman to the backbone himself, it was a com- 
fort to reflect that in the harvest-field of his fortunes 
he would have no Irish gleaner. All this, and a 
great deal more, he had not hesitated to tell Miss 
Selina, face to face, and in his worst manner; and 
that lady had not been backward in retort. Poor 
little Evy fled the room in terror at the beginning of 
this battle royal between her relatives; but it would 
have afforded a grown-up spectator of good princi- 
ples the most intense evjoyment. The quarrels of 
the disagreeable are pleasant to good people, and 
this was such a quarrel. The store of venom which 
each was wont to expend upon the human family at 
large, was poured out upon one another in so great 
profusion, that had not nature been exceptionably 
plentiful to them in that secretion, their gall-bladders 
would have been emptied forever. There is some- 
times a greater temptation to the hasty-tempered 
than chivalry will admit, to call a lady a fool; but 
to call her an old fool upon the occasion of her com- 
wounicating to you her matri ial engag t for 
the first time, is no doubt a strong expression of 
opinion, and quite unpardonable, if warranted by the 
fact. _Miss Selina had not expected congratulations, 
nor perhaps even to win her brother’s consent. She 
had come armed for a combat a l‘outrance, with the 
shield of disdain, and the cuirass of contempt, and 
the greaves (if we may say so without indelicacy) of 
the most perfect independence; ‘but this shaft of her 

ungallant foe struck home through all her defences. 
She had not intended to fight, but merely to lay 
down her g3ge—‘‘ I am going to be married to Claude 
Murphy, Ernest ”’—and let her brother take it up 
or not as he pleased. She scarcely expected that he 
would give his countenance to her proposal in the 











dipped into the farmyard, to kiss her hand; and 


least; she was not even unprepared for his remark, 


that she might be married at the public house, as 
being an appropriate spot for the celebration of such 
nuptials, for that, she might rely upon it, no wedding- 
feast would be spread at Dewbank Hall. But when 
he went on to tell her, in as plain words as she would 
have used herself, had their places been reversed, 
that this Irish adventurer would never. have offered 
his neck to the matrimonial noose but for those hopes 
(the fallacy of which he at the same time distinctly 
pointed out to her) which the death of young Charles 
Woodford had awakened within him, and wound up 
all with those terrible monosyllables, ‘Old fool,” 
then Selina’s sword of sharpness leaped from its 
scabbard. 

Man in his anger will say many things which he 
had better not have uttered, and which he will after- 
wards wish unsaid; but women, once driven beyond 
the limits of prudence, will say anything and every- 
thing: not only the (disagreeable) truth, the whole 
(disagreeable) truth, but even more than the (disa- 
greeable) truth; her imagination combines with her 
malice, and the result is something similar to Greek- 
fire, a missile scarcely permitted by the laws of war. 
We males have no reason to plume ourselves upon 
any great superiority in this matter. If Jones 
wounds our amour propre—derides our abilities as a 
divine, a lawyer, or (especially) as a professor of 
literature—and we come to hear of it through some 
good-natured friend, we go about “saying things” at 
the club which cannot be quite justified, about “ that 
fellow Jones,” don’t we? And yet.what is such a 
provocation as calling one a dull writer—and J, for 
one would try to be “even” with the atterer of such 
an atrocious slander, I confess—compared to the 
sprete injuria forme in the case of a woman? 

I don’t know what Miss Selina actually said to her 
brother, and probably, in the whirlwind of her 
wrath, she herself did not know, but it was some- 
thing which turned the Black Squire to that color 
‘which the sea wears when the dark weed beneath it 
is beheld through the shallow green. The word 
“ Clementina,” however, occurred in the sentence 
more than once; and the result was, as her brother 
had warned her it would be when she last uttered it 
in his study on the day when he received the news 
of his nephew’s death; Selina Woodfurd left Dew- 
bank Hall that very day for her mother’s house at 
Leamington, where she arrived on the second night, 
and by her unexpected appearance in the drawing- 
room, where a card party happened as usual to be 
assembled, caused her astonished parent to revoke 
in trumps. From that uncongenial roof (for Miss 
Selina had a religious horror of all cards except 
wedding cards), Mr. Claude Murphy carried her off 
as his bride a few weeks later. Of that event Mr. 
Ernest Woodford received no intimation except 
through the columns of his Commercial Times, a 
paper which he was accustomed to peruse with sedu- 
lous care, and in which he found a small-text para- 
graph, uncommonly like an advertisement, setting 
forth that a certain well-known artist had been 
united in the bonds of Hymen to the sister and heir- 
presumptive of Ernest Woodford, Esq., the wealthy 
East Indian merchant, and proprietor of the newly 
discovered lead mines in the neighborhood of Sandal- | 
thwaite, Cumberland. Over this statement, the : 
gentleman last referred to muttered something to 
himself, which may perhaps have been his congratu- 
lations; but ifhe drank the health of the happy pair 
after dinner, it was in solemn silence. Uncle Ernest, 
indeed, as Evy observed, was growing very silent, 
which formerly was not the case,and when he did 
speak—and this was a still greater change—his words 
and manner were conciliating and kind. ‘“ Little 
Evy,” said he, “you are the only one now your old 
uncle has left to him. You are the last of the Wood- 
fords: remember that.” He gave into her charge 
all the keys of the house except that of the cellar, 
and bade her be his housekeeper from henceforth; 
and the good little domestic creature soon learned to 
order the things her uncle liked for dinner, and to 
make him as comfurtable as his disposition would 
permit him tobe. It was his whim that she should 
sitat the head of his table even when Mr. Wilson 
and his new wife dined at the Hall, as well as on 
those much more frequent occasions when Dr. 
Warton looked in for pot-luck, and sat with her 
uncle in his study over their cigars and whiskey and 
water, long after she was asleep in her tiny bed, 
dreaming of dead Charlie. It was her own request 
that she should wear mourning, and as everything 
she now asked was granted,’she wore it, looking 
inexpressibly sweet and sad in her sable garments, 
and, except for the cap, like an inconsolable duo- 
decimo widow. It did not displease her uncle that 
she had put away out of sight every relic of the poor 
lost lad—the hockey club that used to stand with the 
umbrellas in the hall, and the fishing-rod that hung 
over it—and carried the books that he used to call 
his own up to her private chamber: neither was his 
name ever mentioned by either her&elf or her uncle, 
although they both thought of him not a little (and 
she indéed almost perpetually) in their very different 
fashions. 

Matters had thus gone on, as we have said, for 
about a twelvemonth, when there arrived one morn- 
ing, while Evy was making tea at the breakfast-table, 
and waiting for her uncle (who was getting very late 
in his habits), a note for the latter by the post, di- 
rected in the well-known hand of Aunt Selina. It 
was usually a good hand in point of plainness, though 
a skimpy, starved-sort-of autography too, as though 
the writer grudged the ink, and forbore to bear hard 
upon her pen, for fear the point should wear out; 
but on this occasion the letters were ill-formed and 
shaky, as though the writer were either intoxicated 
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(shich of course was out of the question) or in ill 
health, 

“This will make Uncle Ernest very angry,” 
thought little Evy, for the most casual mention of 
Miss Selina by any of the servants would make him 
cross for the day; “and that is unfortunate, since I 
have got to ask him a favor this morning for poor 
George.” 

Nor was the child’s apprehension at all unfounded. 

“ What's this ?” cried her uncle, his quick eye fall- 
ing upon the letter in question, the instant he en- 
tered the room. “ Who brought it? Who dared to 
bring it?’’ 

«Tt same by the post, uncie.” 

“Of course, child; and it ought.to have been put 
into the kitchen fire. But fetch me one of my big 
envelops, and back it shall go again unopened, 
Unless she’s greatly altered, Sister Selina wont much 
relish having to pay the postage.” He laughed 
aloud as he said these words; but while his niece 
went to his study to do his bidding, he scanned the 
obnoxious missive very carefully, and with knitted 
brows. ‘“She’s ill,” muttered he, “her nerves are 
gone, or she would never write like this; and yet the 
Woman’s wrought iron. Perhaps she’s poor and 
wants money, and therefore eats humble-pie. Yet 
that’s not like her either; still it may be so: that 
painter fellow is just the man torun through four 
thousand pounds in a twelvemonth. Gad! if I 
thought so, I’a open it. I would, by Heaven! and 
then to-day would be the happiest day of my life!” 

“ Here is the envelop, uncle.” 

“ery well. Lay it here, child.” He put his 
sister’s letter over it, but not withinside. “ Now, 
what have you got for my breakfast, Evy? A fresh 
trout; that is excellent.” 

* Yes, uncie; George Adams caught it in the lake 
this morning, and brought it here at once, thinking 
you would like it.” 

“Umph!” said Mr. Woodford, 
thought a good deal about that.” 

“ At all events, poor George could have meant no 
harm by it, uncle.” 

“Yes; itis harm in a young fellow like that going 
a-fishing instead of going to work. I hate idleness.” 

“He has got no work to go to, uncle; that was 
what I was going to ask you about this morning. 
He did expect, you know, when he got his discharge 
from the army, to get that place of second-overlooker 
at the wad-mine, which has not yet been filled 
up.” 

‘“*Inever promised it him,” returned Mr. Wood- 
ford with irritation. ‘Let him go to his friend, Mr, 
Murphy. He’s no friend of mine.” 

“He was a great friend of—of poor Charlie’s, 
though, uncle. I thiak—I am sure it would have 
pleased Charlie, if he had heard that he was so well 
provided for. And you know how sadly he has been 
treated by Mary Harrison that was. Everybody 
pities poor George.” 

* J don’t, for one,” ejaculated the squire contempt- 
uously. “I pity no one who is fool enough to put 
trust in a woman. I shan’t give him the place. 
Now, don’t you go breaking your heart, Evy, about 
| people of no consequence. There, I’ll see about it, 
T’ll see about it! Don’t bother me with any such 
matters now. And if you have done your breakfast, 
you may go, for I want to be alone for 4 little.” 

When the child had left the room, Mr. Woodford 
once more applied himse)f to the superscription of his 
sister’s letter. “It is certainly shaky, uncommonly 
shaky,” chuckled he. ‘ Perbaps the devil within her 
is really tamed. If she does want a reconciliation— 
which ef course means money--it would be a thou- 
sand pities not to open it. I wouldn’t lose the grati- 
fication of writing 20, for half the wad-mine.” 


GOOD-NATURED PEOPLE. 

Be good-natured if you can, for there is no attrac- 
tion so great, no charm so admirable. A face that is 
full of the expression of amiability is always beauti- 
fal. It needs no paint and no powder. Cosmetics 
are superfluous for it. Rouge cannot improve its 
cheeks, nor lily white mend its complexion. Its 
loveliness lies beyond all this. It is not the beauty 
that is but skin deep. For when you gaze into the 
face of a noble-hearted man or woman, it is not the 
shape of the features you really see, nor yet the tint 
of the cheek, the hue of the lip, or the brilliance of 
the eye. You see the nameless something which 
animates all these, and leaves for your instinct a 
sense of grateful fascination; you see an indescrib- 
able embodiment of a heartfelt goodness within, 
which wins your regard in spite of external appear- 
ance, and defies all the critical rules of the zsthetic. 
Cultivate good-nature, therefore. It is better than 
“apples of gold set in pictures of silver,” for gold 
will take to itself wings and fly away; silver will 
tarnish in time, and both, when abundant, lose their 
comparative value; but good-nature never, never 
loses its worth—never abandons its possessor to the 
mental poverty of the malicious—-never loses its hold 
on the esteem of the world. It is always in fashion, 
and always in’ season, Everybody admires it. It 
never grows stalé. It costs little to acquire, and 
nothing to keep,” Yet it is beyond diamonds in its 
worth to its owfiers, and can neither be stolen nor 
lost, however neglected. Surely this isa jewel that 
merits a search; and, when found, merits a protec- 
tion. Possess yourselves of it, young women; no 
talisman will find you so bewitching in the judgment 
of the sensible among the other sex. Secure it, 
young man, you could have no better atiraction for a 
loving woman, and no safer guarantee of domestic 
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DECHOOSSSSOSCSOCOSSOOIOOOOOOSOOOO 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS. 

The note of preparation is sounding for a new 
political campaign, and party violence is already be- 
ginning to show itself, preluding the next year’s 
effort. We have no party axe to be ground, and no 
bias in our paper beyond the wish to sustain our 
GLoRIwvUs FLAG—aside from the platform we laid 
down the other day—and therefore can speak as we 
think of parties, and party machinery, and party 
campaigns. Our normal condition is not to like ’em. 
We do not believe in dragging respectable names 
through the slams and mud of political puddles, ex- 
posing them to personal abuse and vilification with- 
out remedy or redress. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot speak of Mr. Jones as a gentleman, even 
though he differ from us in opinion. Because Smith 
our opponent is unfortunate enough to have a cock- 
eye, or there is a memory extant of his having had a 
drunken grandfather, that is no reason why it sbould 
be paraded for Smith’s discomfiture, and a reason 
why ho should not be elected to office. And yet, 
when abuse runs the highest, opponents meet and 
shake hands and smile together, and the malignity is 








‘weakened by its hypocrisy, where honest detestation 


and- hatred might be resp We b 
case where one of our political editors had been very 

busive of a ber of the opposite party, in his 
paper, and that very morning visited his neighbor of 
the other press in good-natured interchange of civil- 
ities. While chatting together, the abused man 
came in. Instead of rage, as the spectators antic- 
ipated, he threw himself into a theatrical attitude, 
and said, ‘‘I can now exclaim with Cato, ‘my bane 
and my antidote are both before me!’” A laugh 
brought the trio into rapport, and strife was forgot- 
ten. Asin the celebrated quarrel in the Pickwick 
Club, where the venerable Samuel Pickwick was 
called a “humbug,” the abuse is for the most part 
Pickwickian, and means no more than so much 
“‘buncombe,” to tickle the ears aud reach the preju- 
dices of the doubting, withal. The parties are some- 
thing like two dogs, one on each side of a gate, bark- 
ing and snapping at each other, but that meet as 
friends on the sidewalk. 

But. it don’t look well. Why cannot each admit, 
while disputing his claim, that his opponent may be 
honest in his opinion, even though the opinion may 
be dangerous? Why not conduct the discussion—for 
it is nothing else—on gentlemanly grounds, at least, 
and not introduce an element of blackguardism that 
reacts on the ones employing it? That party should 
win that is most free from abuse, for abuse is not 
argument. It is the result of heat or of coarseness, 
and in the degree that it is employed it discloses a 
persona! vileness that is not pleasant to see. Call a 
man a blackguard who speaks and writes abusively, 
and he may knock you down, unless he is a Pickwick- 
ian, but he don’t deserve to be called anything else. 

The next year all the sluices of abuse will be 
opened, and more bitterness will be shown, we be- 

lieve, than in any previous contest. No matter who 

the candidates are; the representative men of both 
sides will be selected, obnoxious to each other, who 
have identified themselves with measures that party 
eyes have deemed ruinous; the “‘ dogs delight” will 
be more than realized in the clamor that will ensue. 
The one who makes the most noise will succeed. 
“Twas ever thus,” and a very unbappy thought 
it is, that noise wins more than principle, and, after 
all, though much is said about an intelligent vote, 
how often do we have one? Hurra carries the day, 
while principle merely gleans the ficld, and saves 
what it can from the strife. 

We wish these things ee different, but while 
men are men, we suppose “ this will be thus.” 








THE INDIANS. 

It is pleasant, in view of recent atrocities by the red 
n:en of the plains, and the atrocious stories told about 
them, to see that they are disposed to “‘ come down ” 
and acknowledge the authority of the Great Father 





at Washington—“ Uncle S 1. Itb appa- 
rent, probably, to their “‘untutored minds,” that 
their father af id, our uncle, was too 





much for them, and that the simple act of cutting 
off the top hair of an individual now and then, with 
a bit of the scalp with it, did not affect the aggregate 
very much, however interesting the experiment 
might be tothe operator. We see by late news that 
the Indian Commissioners have made a treaty with 
the Kiowa and Camanche tribes, who are to go on @ 
reservation of the Indian Territory, on the North 
Fork of the Red River, near Wicklow Mountain, 
promising peace for $2500 a year, an agency house, 
clothing, provisions, etc. The Cheyennes, Araphoes 
and ‘Apaches are also reported as conciliated. We 
are told in the report that the Araphoes pursued the 
Kaws, who had stolen their horses, and it also naive- 
ly tells vs that ‘‘ they recovered the horses and killed 
the Kaw Indians,”’ which is supposed to have settled 
their Kawfe forthem. This includes all the Southern 
tribes, and it is to be hoped that the Northern tribes 
will take an equally discreet view, and come in and 
be reconstructed, and let the “* Great Father” afore- 
said do something for them in the way of blankets, 
and tobacco, and rum, or rifle whiskey. It is to be 
hoped that in settling with our elder brother he will 
be fairly dealt with. There is no doubt that the 
agents of the Great Father have been great rascals; 
and that the heart of our eleotrotyped brother should 
be soured is hardly to be wondered at, in view of the 
depredations committed upon him by those having 
authority—the swindles in price, weight, quantity 
and quality of the articles allowed him—and the en- 
tire disregard of his appeals. The Indian is “Lo” in 
our estimation, and we don’t love him. We care 
nothing about smoking with him the calumet of 
peace, for we don’t smoke. Yet we would give the 
red man his due; and should we be advanced to any 
legislative or other position where we may be called 
to vote for the Gayheads, or the Marshpees, or the 
Naticks, we should do them full justice, notwith- 
standing our prejudice. 





A LESSON IN ASTRONOMY. 

Suppose that, just in front of our moon, a false 
moon exactly equal to ours, in size and appearance, 
were to set off with a motion corresponding to the 
present motion of the moon, save only in one respect 
—namely, that the false moon’s motion should not be 
subject to the change we are considering, termed the 
acceleration, Then, one bundred years would elapse 
before our moon would fairly begin to show in ad- 
vance. She would, in that time, have brought only 
one-one-hundred-and-fiftieth part of her breadth 
from behind the false moon. At the end of another 
century, she would have gained four times as much; 
at the end of a third, nine times as much; and so on. 
She would not fairly have cleared her own breadth in 
less than twelve hundred years. But the whole of 
this gain, minute as it is, is not left unaccounted for 
by our modern astronomical theories. Half the gain 
is explained; the other half remains to be interpret- 
ed. In other words, the moon travels further, by 
about half her own breadth, in twelve centuries, than 
she should do, according to the lunar theory. 





ALL FAIR IN LOvVE.—“ Papa,” said my bright- 
eyed little girl to me one day, “I believe mamma 
loves you better’n she does me.” I held doubts on 
that subject, but I concluded that it was not best to 
deny the soft impeachment. She meditated thought- 
fully about it for some time, evidently construing my 
silence as unfavorable to her side. ‘‘ Well,” said she, 
at last, ‘I s’pose_it’s all right; you’re the biggest, 
and it takes more to love you.” 





GuANO.—The deepest deposit of guano known is 
seventy feet. According to Humboldt, a deposit of 
three centuries would not exceed more than one- 
third of an inch in thickness. By an easy mathe- 
matical calculation, it will be seen that at this rate it 
would take almost countless centuries to form the 
deepest guano bed. Such a calculation carries us 
back towards a former geological period, and proves 
that in past ages a greater number of birds existed. 





DAMASK LINENS AND SILKS.—They were first 
manutactured at Damascus, and hence the name, 
their large fine figures representing flowers, and be- 
ing raised above the ground-work. They were 
beautifully imitated by the Dutch and Flemish 
weavers; and the manufacture was brought to Eng- 
land by artisans who fled from the persecution of the 
cruel Duke of Alva, between the years 1571 and 1573. 





Way OF THE WoRLD.—If the speculator misses 
his aim, everybody cries out, “ He’s a fool,” and 
sometimes, ‘‘He’s a rogue.” If he succeeds, they 
besiege his door, and demand his daughter in 
marriage. 





How THEY DIFFER.—An Irishman fights before 
he reasons; a Scotchman reasons before he fights; a 





Yankee is not particular—will do either to suit his 
customers. 


—Eashion and Gossip. 


A NrEw York BrIpE’s DREsS.—Miss Hone was 
recently married to Mr. Horace W. Faller, in New 
York. Miss Hone wore a very rich white satin dress, 
made low neck and short sleeves, and with a train of 
about the usual Jength. Her veil was of fine point 
lace, and was fastened to her chignon with orange 
flowers. There were four bridemaids Gressed in 
white tulle over white silk, each having diamond or- 
naments. Rev. Dr. Houghton performed the cere- 
mony, and the Episcopal service was rendered still 
more beautiful by the performance of a sweet organ 
accompaniment and chant. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony a large number of invited guests assembled 
at the bride’s residence, 247 Fifth Avenue, where a 
very elegant repast was served, an orchestral band 
performing during the reception. 

A REVOLUTION IN FASHION MOST IMMINENT.—A 
Paris correspondent writes as follows: “In regard to 
the probable vagaries of ‘ winter fashions’ for the 
new year that will soon have supplanted the present 
one, it is impossible to prophesy with any chance of 
success. A London lady, widely known and noted 
for the elegance of her attire (which is always sent to 
her from Paris), passing through this city a few days 
ago,on her way back from a delightful tour in the 
Austrian Tyrol, called on her d tending 
to order some dresses. ‘Do with as few dteaiee aS 
possible this autumn,’ urged the fashionable artiste. 
*Crinoline, long skirts, short skirts, full skirts, nar- 
row skirts, materials, trimmings, shapes, colors and 
styles, all are in sucha state of utter uncertainty 
that I regard a revolution as imminent, and strongly 
advise you to order as little as possible until next 
spring.’ ” 








A BRILLIANT WEDDING.—A brilliant wedding 
came off in Newburyport, on Wednesday evening, at 
the North Church. The groom, Dr. Hazelton, was 
in the naval service during the late war, and is now 
of the medical staff of the McLean hospital. He has 
taken to himself one of the fairest daughters of New- 
buryport. A large audience witnessed the services 
at the church, which were rendered more pleasant” 
by the services at the organ of Mr. Bancroft, of the 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. After the marriage a 
large company was entertained at the residetice of 
the bride’s father, Wm. H. Bre ; 
hundred persons were present, and it was one of the 
happiest parties that city ever saw. 

FALSE Harr.—A letter from Paris says that while 
living is going down, chignons are going up. The 
abuse of false hair for the last two years has produced 
a rise of fifty per cent in the price. The French “ ca- 
Pillary artists ” now sell annually 140,000 pounds of 
hair, and when braided, curled and cork-screwed, 
bring in a revenue of more than $5,000,000! Where 
all this hair comes from is a secret which, for the 
tranquillity of families, had better not be fathomed! 
This means that graveyards are desecrated for the 
purpose of furnishing hair for the living. 

THE MANIA FOR Burrons.—The mania of the 
girls for getting up strings of buttons is, perhaps, one 
of the most unaccountable freaks of the sex. They 
say that when a girl gets one hundred buttons, who- 
ever gives her the next one will be her future hus- 
band. Nearly all the old maids have their long 
strings of buttons, and as we go along the street we 
are saluted with, “‘ Mister, please give me a button.” 
We can’t help being good looking, but we don’t want 
to get the hundred and one-th button on some strings 
we have seen. We haveof late seen a few damsels 
stringing nickels, but as they are not as barbarous as 
buttons or wampum, and can be used sometimes ina 
pinch, they will not become fashionable. 

SwWoRD AND DAGGER.—We learn from one of the 
enlightened in fashionable matters, that among the 
striking novelties in costume, “a steel dagger is 
sometimes worn stuck in the belt, and a small sword 
is thrust transversely through the chignon.” With 
daggers at the waist, and small swords in the chig- 
nons, our “ fashionables” will certainly “look 
killing.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A New York wife 
petitions for divorce, on the ground that her husband 
“ endangers her soul ” by his immoral behaviour.—— 
Calico balls will rage in New York this season.— 
Miss Baldwin, aged 21, professes Greek in the Baker 
University, Kansas.——Brigham calls it ‘‘ blasphe- 
mous twaddle” if any of hia wives suggest that there 
are too many of them.——Vermont reports a divorce 
to every nineteen marriages.——Bismarck brown is 
the color in the woods as well as in the city at this 
season._——The school-mistresses at Riverhead, L. I., 
smoke tobacco.——Horace Greeley says he fell in love 
while he and the object of his adoration were eating 
Graham bread.—A “loyal” young minister at 
Rock Island, IIl., has occasioned a great deal of scan- 
dal at that place, in reference to his popularity with 
the gushing damsels of his congregation.—Car- 
lotta’s is a hopeless case. Her mind is blighted, and 
she is now like a young child.——A Russian prince, 
of the tender age of 14, twice ran away from school 
for the love of a danseuse, and twice was brought 
back forlorn by the unsympathizing police——A 
young lady in England fonnd papa had put a check 
for $50,000 under her wedding breakfast-plate.— 
Lola Montes’s daughter, Elise, ‘sto appear as a tragic 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DoMBEY AND Son. By Charles Dickens. With Eight 
lllustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is one in the succession of the ‘“‘ Charles Dick- 
ens edition” now going through the press. It is a 
handsome book, of easy type, with the original illus- 
trations, and of convenience of size that adapts it 
especially asa book for use. Hav the endorse- 
ment of the author, it is rendered very desirable by 
that circumstance, another reason for its popularity. 
Goop Stories. Part II. Boston: Ticknor & 


This second part of the Good Story series contains 
“The Metempsychosis,” by Robert Macnish; “ The 
Uninvited ;” “‘ The Bellows: Mender of Lyons ;” ‘ The 

mallchange family;” ‘The Scotsman’s Tale,” by 

Harriet Lee; “Tbe Blacksmiths of Holsby: or, A 

Penitent Confession.” A very pleasant collection, 

finely illustrated. 

QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. — - 
This is a very charming little book for children—a 

compilation of many of the pleasant little fables that 

have appeared from time to time in the “ Young 


and illustrated, and is a beautiful book for a present. 


NAPOLEON IN GERMANY. ae and sg ueen 
of Prussia. An Historical Novel. By L. Muhl- 
bach, Author of “‘ Marie Antoinet‘e,” “Joseph 11. 
and ‘his Conrt,” ete., ete. Travelated from the 
German, by F. ‘Jordan. Complete in One Volume. 
With Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & 

mpany. 

This romantic version of the German campaign of 
Napoleon, making the Queen of Prussia and his 
dealings towards her an incidental feature, forms an- 
other of Miss Muhlbach’s books, that show such a 
wonderful familiarity with history that its actors 
move before us with the seeming of real life. We see 
them, hear them speak, catch their moods, and criti- 
cize them as though they were enacting their parts 
before us. Napoleon wears measurably the aspect 
that German feeling is likely to impart to it, and yet 
is a very fair portraiture of the conqueror of Jena 
and Austerlitz. The wrong of Josephine forms a 
part of the story, and a hint given of the Austrian 
marriage. We find among the dramatis personx our 
whilom friend Maelzel, and his trumpeter and ches: - 
player. The book is for sale by Lee & Shepard. 

WorKS OF OscAR PLETSCH.—Two elegantly illus- 
trated books for the holidays, of similar character, 
and designed for the smallest people, who read 
through the eyes of others but admire the pictures 
for themselves, have just bven published by E. I. 
Dutton & Co. Works of nicer art have never been 
submitted for the admiration of present-seekers, and 
none that will prove more acceptable to the class for 


trast with surrounding objects. They bear respec- 
tively the names “ Shnik Shnak ” and “ Little Tales,” 
designed for the same class of children. Therein 

hild are depicted in every phase of play, in all 
attitudes where grace can be exhibited, and while 
looking upon them the quaint nursery rhymes take 
the guise of voice, and we talk to the little creatures 
as though we were in direct sympathy with -their 
happiness. We have never seen anything more beau- 
tiful for,a juvenile book, and commend it as a speci- 
men of the engraving art that has not yet been at- 
tained in this country. One of the engravings may 
be seen in the December number of Ballou’s 
Magazine. 

HARPER’s BAZAR.—A new magazine of fashion 
has been commenced by the Harpers, the first num- 
ber of which is exquisitely printed, and, with fashion- 
plates and letter press relating to fashion, with other 
matters of interest to ladies, it bids fair to become the 
most popular of all their publications. The engrav- 
ings on wood are nearly equal:to the finest steel 
plates. 








+ > 


BALLOU’s DoLLAR MonTHLY.—The November 
number opens with an illus m, entitled 
** Watching and Waiting.” ‘India Sutherland” is 
an excellent story, as also is “Sunshine after Rain.” 
In all its various departments this is unusually good, 
and we commend it to ders as the 

all the monthlies. Published by Elliott, Thomes © 
Talbot, Boston, Mass, at $1.50 per year.— Weekly 
Clarion. e 








Our PorTFOLIO.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the F.Laa, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
ise of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired pagé. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





ApouTt Fans.—In the “ Book of Table Talk” (a 
modern work), we learn that men in the south of 
Italy continue to use fans; and that it is no unusual 
thing in sultry weather, to see the captain of dra- 
goona, tached and ‘ t ded like a pard,” fan- 
ning himeelf with all the graces and dexterity of a 








actress in Paris. 


young coquette. 
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Fields, Publishers. ee 


Folks,” by Mrs. Stowe. She excels in writing for 
children, as she does in her efforts for older people. 
But there is no one so old as not to be able to relish 
these little stories, and confess thereby the close rela- 
tionship there is betwixt the two ends of the line of life, 
pointing a para‘iox likewise in this,that furthest apart 
is nearest together. It is very handsomely printed 


which they are designed. The matter illustrated is 
simply baby rhymes, but the pictures are the most 
truthful representations of life we have ever seen. 
The children are in reality children; the age is as 
distinctly defined as though we were informed re- 
garding it; and the size made apparent through con- 
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RICH AND POOR. 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


Within a quiet country town 
Two men dwelt side by side: 

One looked with eyes of calm content 
O’er acres fair and wide, 

Where wave on wave of bending grass, 
And gleaming seas of grain, 

Swept to the woodland's shaded rim,— 
And counted up his gain. 


The other, as the years ran on, 
Through each had poorer grown; 

He had not even a blade of grass, 
Or roof to call his own. 

He toiled from earliest dawn till dark, 
Lived poor—went poorly clad; 

And yet, forsooth, the more he strove, 
The less, it seemed, he had. 


One looked abroad with prideful air 
O’er vineyards red with wine, 

And uplands dotted o’er with sheep, 

: And sleek, fat herds of kine: 

And thought, because of things like these, 
That he was good and great, 

And scorned as coarser clay the man 
Who lived beside his gate. 


The other had no flocks or herds 
On which to fix his love; 
He had no treasures in the earth, 
And so he looked above. 
Content, he wrought with patient hope; 
Mayhap his faith descried, 
Somewhere in some serener sphere, 
The grace to life denied. 


I know not—only this I know, 
That, as the years went by, 
His }ife grew rich in kindly deeds, 
And sweet with sympathy. 
And men forgot the empty hand, 
It was so quick to save; 
Though tender words and charity ~ - 
Were all the gifts he gave. 


More and more hard the other grew, 
As round the seasons ran: 

He scarce had need, he thought, of God, 
And much the less of man. 

In vain the erring sought for grace 
From him—in vain the weak 

Asked help or pity at his hand— 
In vain the poor might seek. 


His hand was closed—he had enough; 

* He had no time to spare 

For others’ needs, his flocks and herds 
Demanded all his care. 

Within this quiet country town 
Still side by side they dwelt, 

But which is poor, and which is rich, 
Is hard indeed to tell. 
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THE THORPE PRIDE, 
BEM, T. catpon. 


CHAPTER IY. 


HAD a tete-a-tete breakfast with 
Miss Evelyn. She looked as fresh 
and fair and sweet as one of the 
roses in the tiny garden without, 
still in white cambric, with blue 
ribbons in her hair. She greeted 
me with a smile as I made my 
appearance. 

“‘Good-morning. Why, you are 
pale, likewise! What spirit of 
mischief was abroad last night to 
disturb you all, while I was as 
peaceful and happy in my slumber 
asa kitten? Iam sure you hada 
wakeful night, by your eyes. I 
am very sorry.” 

“Thank you. But it is really 
only a trifie. I was rather wakeful, I admit, and 
have a slight headache.” 

** You shall have a nice cup of coffee, and if it is 
not very bad, you must take a ride with me while yet 
itis morning. Riding will always cure one sort of 
headache for me.” 

“ The coffee, certainly, but about the ride I am not 
80 positive,” returned I. ‘‘ It will be a heroic act of 
self-denial to refuse myself that pleasure, yet I don’t 
see how I can go, and attend to the letters I ought 
to write.” 

“Letters? O yes! to tell your friends of your safe 
arrival. How stupid in me to forget those things 
must be done! Will it take you along while? Do 
you writé such voluminous epistles? I can postpone 
the ride an hour, anly it will do you less good. But 
I have not yet given you my brother’s apology for his 
non-appearance. Mrs. Thorpe was quite ill last 
night. For a little while he was very much alarmed, 





He woke up, and found her in a dead faint upon the 
floor. She said she was frightened; that she heard 
some one. passing lightly through the corridor, and 
opening her door softly, she looked out, and really 
saw @ man passing along toward your room; that she 
had just strength enough to close the door, and make 
her way toward Winthrop, when she lost conscious- 
ness. But unless you also corroborate the story, and 
have been the victim of some midnight marauder, I 
shall think she was imposed upon by her own excited 
fancy. She was nervous and excited when she retired 
I noticed that.” 

‘‘And is she ill this morning?” asked I. 

“ Not really ill, but languid and tired, and not at 
all brilliant. Winthrop’s vigil gave him a headache, 
which he wishes to sleepaway. It will be particularly 
stupid for me if you are allailing. Do try and dis- 
pose of your headache. Let me coax you to hurry 
the letters, and try my remedy.” 

“T consent,” answered I, “if you will bring me 
back in an hour and a half. Fortified with that 
admirable coffee, I think I could start at once.” 

She clapped her hands with the artless gesture of a 
little child, and touched the bell, ordering the pony 
chaise brought to the door at once. 

I had reflected, and decided that the best time for 
me to leave the house, if I should go at all, was while 
Mr. Thorpe was in the house, and the care of his wife 
would detain Rona Zagonini from any movements 
toward the execution of her scheme. I really needed 
the recreation, and I was delighted to discover that 
I need not forego the charm of Miss Thorpe’s society. 
She came down in a charming driving costume, with 
@ little beaver hat shaded with nodding white plumes, 
and stretching out her gauntleted hands for the reins, 
asked, archly: 

“Do you mind riding with a lady driving? Bess 
is so used to me, and I enjoy it so much, I am selfish 
enough not to let others drive her when I can help 
it.” 

- I leaned back in the chaise, and smiled my content 
as I replied: 

“Now there is nothing for me to do but enjoy 
myself.” 

“Look at your watch, please. I pride myself on 
punctuality and fidelity to all engagements, and if I 
am to bring you back in an hour and a half, I must 
know how fast the minutes are slipping away,” said 
she, chirruping to the horse, which pricked up its 
dainty ears, and stepped off as proudly as if it realized 
what a fair young mistress petted and praised it. 

I gave her the hour, and then, with her head on 
one side, in pretty perplexity, she murmured: 

“ Now where shall [ go in that wee bit of time, that 
your first impressions may be pleasant ones? We 
must get off the pavements, and have a cool glimpse 
of some broad green fields, and ariver. There are 
two spots that I can’t decide between. O, I know! 
When I get to the bridge, Bess shall choose. She is 
@ wise, sagacious creature—not half so stupid as some 
of our city dandies. Bess shall take us the way she 
pleases.” 

It was a relief from scheming thoughts and painful 
meditation, to listen to her frank, cheerful, prattling 
talk. I smiled half the time for answer, and she 
good-naturedly accepted it as the condition of my 
headache. 

At the dividing streets she allowed the reins to fall 
loosely, and looking over to me with sparkling eyes, 
enjoyed the bit of romance the act suggested. Bess, 
feeling the slackening lines, made a little halt, turned 
her handsome head half around, and looked back to- 
ward the seat with knowing, sagacious eyes, not 
insulted by blinders. 

“ Choose, Bess. But remember, we want him to 
be charmed,” said Miss Thorpe, nodding archly. 

Bess tossed her curly mane, eyed the two roads 
and trotted along to the right. 

“You are to havea glimpse of our lakelet,” says 
the mistress, gathering up the lines. “I think I am 
rather in favor of my pet’s choice. We shall passa 
fine horticulturist’s garden, and some charming 
country seats, and drive around the lake, and then 
home again. Will thesun trouble your head? Take 
my sunshade, please. Now that is exceedingly good- 
natured of you. Do you know, there are plenty of 
silly fellows who would look foolish sitting in my 
chaise, holding the sunshade, while I hold the reins. 
But you are sensible—a rare virtue, I assure you— 
and I see you are willing to allow me my great pleas- 
ure. Now, Bess, away with you!” 

It was somewhat awkward for me to sit gravely 
under her spirited chaperonage, and hear her ex- 
planations and descriptions of the well-known scenes; 
but I consoled myself by resolving to explain all at 
the first moment it was possible. 

There,” she cried, pointing toward a fine grove, 
“there is the nearest approach to a forest or a park 
that we can find within a ride of this length. I dare 
say it looks quite commonplace to you, beside your 
woods. I often try to picture those Southern woods. 
It is odd that I should never have seen them for my- 
self; but when I left school we went to Europe, and 
after Winthrop’s marriage, when we proposed jour- 
neying, Imogene wanted to go West. I can shut my 
eyes, and fangy great boughs of catalpa and white 

gl ing forth from glossy leatage, 
and heavy wreaths of vine swaying to and fro, and 
trembling pendants of moss, and the brilliant butter- 





flies, and the gliding serpents. O yes! I think I can | 


see it all. Is not the picture true?” : 
“You need to add the fine purple mists stealing 


from the dank moss, and the shiny pools. These: 
accompany the most beautiful wooded spots you can | 


find—are the cause, indeed, why the fern and moss 


riot in such marvellous luxuriance. The deadly | 


miasma wraps such spots in fatal beauty,” answered 
I. 

She looked at me with eyes whose pupils dilated 
and deepened. 

“Tell me some more. Those descriptions have a 
strange fascination for me. Once, and only once, I 
coaxed Imogene into telling me about it, and I shall 
never forget it. I was playing with her hair while 
she was lying on the couch, and as my fingers slipped 
up and down her forehead, I somehow could see that 
I was stroking away some of that imperious reticence 
which is so peculiar a trait in her character. I 
watched the soft shades deepen over her eyes, and 
the lips relax into dreamy indolence, and I put all 
my will into it, remembering what I had heard once 
in a lecture about magnetism; and the first I knew 
he spoke, in a soft, sighing tone. ‘ Well,’ said she, 
‘if you must hear, I will tell you about it.’ And 
then she went on—O, if I could only remember the 
language she used !—so rich, and quaint, and strange! 
and such a picture grew up before me! I could see 
it all—the heavy richness of dense, inwoven branches 
—the fantastic pattern of festooning vines—the start- 
ling brilliancy of flowers blooming and dying there in 
solitude. The great, glassy pools of water, and the 
gicaming colors of the deadly creatures slipping 
through the tassels of the great hassocks. O, I held 
my breath while she talked on, in a voice that grew 
strained and hurried, and broken by quick gasps. 
But when I saw how she began to shudder, and turn 
pale, I took my hands away, and reluctantly gave 
up the strange power [ had obtained. She was very 
much annoyed when I told her about it, and will not 
allow me to touch her forehead now, not even when 
she has one of her dreadful headaches. But the pic- 
ture has haunted me ever since, full of weird mag- 

iff that attracts and yet half-frightens me.” 

“T think that is exactly the feeling with which 
every one views these southern swamps, rather 
than forests. You are not startled, whatever wild 
shape should come dashing by, or go skulking past 
you. It seems fitting complement that bloodhounds 
should go baying over the ground, and wretched 
slaves hide in the tangled vines, and deadly serpents 
hiss at you from the loveliest spot.” 

“O, now I remember,” continued she, looking 
earnestly into my face. ‘ Imogene saw a slave there 
—two, three, I think. I remember the loathing and 
horror in her ‘eyes. Dear, dear! Isn’t it sad that 
there is so much wrong in a fair world like this?— 
such deadly. blurs to all beauty? And even our 
America has such a blot on her escutcheon. Do you 
mind that I think slavery is wrong?” 

“T should mind very much if you did not,” an- 
swered I, quickly. 

“OQ, thank you! Iam so glad that you are gen- 
erous enough to admit that itis wrong. Imogene 
hates it, too, although she was brought up amidst it. 
Her father once held a great many slaves; but I don’t 
think she likes to remember it. She never talks 
about it; though, indeed, she does not talk about 
herself at all—a reflection you can’t be guilty of in- 
dulging in reference to me; for I think 1 have 
scarcely talked of anything else. Now, if you please, 
look over yonder. There’s a country seat we needn’t 
be ashamed to show, even to an Englishman. Some 
day we will take a nearer peep. Our own country 
house is three miles further on this road. We shal! 
go out next week for the season, unless something 
unexpected delays us, and of course you will accom- 
pany us.” 

“T am afraid I shall not deserve such generous 
hospitality.” 

“Of course you will go. I never saw Winthrop so 
familiar and communicative with a gentleman in my 
life as he has been with you. He is almost as reticent 
as Imogene, which I think is rather a pity, for I hold 
it as good to be generous with your confidence as with 
your purse. But you seem to possess a talisman 
which compels one and all to open their hearts to 
you. O, but look at the time, if you please. Bess, 
for shame that you take advantage of my chattering, 
and lag in this fashion.” 

I gave her the time, just ten minutes lacking of 
half that allotted to the drive. She touched Bess 
with the whip, and away we sped around the smooth 
driveway by the banks of the little gem of a lake, 
something like an arrow speeding from the bow. 
Miss Thorpe held the reins firmly, and sat up straight 
and alert, eyes shining, red lips parted enough to 
show a line of pearl, the snowy plumes nodding over- 
head. An effervescence from the exhilaration of 
the scene and act bubbled up in my spirit, as she 
touched her dainty whip-lash to Bess, and whirled 
past a gig with a stiff, stately driver. He took up 
the gage, whether it was flung purposely or not, and 
his great-limbed gray stretched out his neck, and 
came tearing along behind us. Miss Thorpe gave me 
an arch nod, chirrupped to Bess, and for a few min- 
utes it was all either of us cared to do to attend to 
our breath and her fluttering garments. Bess had 
an opponent worthy of her prowess; but she did her 
prettiest, and came in ahead where a narrowing of 
the street prevented the possibility ot being passed. 
A dark object, suddenly leaping out from the bushes, 
startled her, and she shied and then ran backward. 
There was the gig close behind us. For a moment 








there was the usual instantaneous shock, events com- 
ing so swiftly one does not aiterward find ability to 
remember, how or what actually happened, much less 
to describe it. I know there was a loud shout from 
behind, a frantic ‘“* Bess, Bess!” from Miss Thorpe, a 
terrible grating of wheels and mixing up of gray and 
bay trampling limbs, and then I seized the lady, as I 
felt the chaise going over. 

How we emerged from the debris, and why the 


furious plunges of the two horses did not kill us all, 
are questions beyond my power of explanation. But 
there we were, a moment after, bruised and rather 
forlorn-looking than otherwise, but sound in limb 
and body. I looked at Miss Evelyn’s face, and saw 
that she had no idea of fainting, and went hurriedly 
to the struggling animals’ release. 
The man who had caused the mischief stood like a 
block, staring stupidly at the wreck. I called to him 
authoritatively, and a little angrily: 
“What are you staring at? Come here and hold 
down her head, While I pull off the fragments and 
extricate the shafts. What were you leaping down 
into the road in that fashion for? If she hadn’t 
shied, we should have run over you.” 
He obeyed me in silence, but worked deftly and 
well, showing his familiarity with horses; and I could 
see that he was very much frightened by his shaking 
hands, which first suggested that he was a mulatto. 
The other gentleman, who had been examining into 
the state of his limbs with some trepidation, came 
now to our help, dusting the knees of his pantaloons 
as he came. 
“This is a confounded scrape!” said he. “ Why, 
in the name of cor==on sense, were you playing leap- 
frog in such a place as that, you fellow, you? Ex- 
traordinary !”” 
“Stand back a moment,” said I. “ Now let go her 
head. Up with you, Bess! Look out for the gray 
horse, sir!’’ 
The gray came =r on bis feet, plunging and looking 
around wildly, but poor Bess lay still, whinnying at 
every attempt to move. I examined her more clese- 
ly, and then went over to Miss Thorpe, who was 
watching us attentively. 
“ Bess is hurt, Miss Thorpe. I think her foreleg 
is broken short off.” 
She turned very pale, and I saw the tears coming. 
“0, my poor Bess! my poor Bess! Do you think 
she will get over it?” 
“We had better send for some person who isa 
judge. Shall I leave you here while I go for help?” 
“Anything that is’best. And I promised to get you 
back in an hour and a half, and to cure your head- 
ache! O, what a miserable blunder I have made!” 
* Itis in no wise your fault, Miss Thorpe,” I hasten- 
ed to say, seeing the deep compunction on her face. 
“No matter who had been driving, in so sudden an 
emergency, at that pace, the accident could not have 
been averted. Don’t give yourself undeserved blame.” 
“Atthat pace! Ah, yes! that is just it. O Mr. 
Holliston, I am cured of racing, and I shall never 
drive again when a gentleman is with me,” said she, 
in the low, deep tone of profound conviction. “ Now 
see what can be done for Bess. If she is suffering 
badly, let her be killed at once.” 
Ireturned to thescene of disaster. AsI approached 
the group, I carelessly removed my hat, and pushed 
away the hair, damp with perspiration, from my 
forehead. The mulatto hal Jooked up suddenly as 
he knelt down by Bess. I saw the swift expression 
of horror and terror dart across his face, as he sprang 
to his feet and stared at me. Overcome completely 
by some strong emotion—which, of course, I could 
not fathom—he forgot all his surroundings, and ex- 
claimed, his eyes still on my face: 
“The Lord have mercy! "Tis Mars Li’nel come 
back to life!” 
If I was surprised at this agitation of his, I was 
thunderstruck by the conduct of the tall, stiff gen- 
tleman—the owner of the gray horse. When he 
heard this speech, he dropped his hold upon his 
horse’s bridle, and darting around the prostrate Beas, 
seized fiercely upon the mulatto’s collar and cried 
out: 
“Ah ha! now I knowwho youare! Look here, my 
man; I’ve been hunting for you for these three years 
back. It’s worth a}! tnis trouble to find you.” 
The man jerked away his eyes from me, and a 
frantic terror convulsed every feature. 
** Who be you? '4on’t know you. And what do 
you want of me? I aint the man you mean.” 
“Yes, you are,” retorted the tall man, chuckling, 
all the grim lines of anger and vexation caused by 
the accident melting out of his face; ‘exactly the 
man. See if you don’t fit to this coat: One Gaspard, 
aged—let me see. Five years ago it was forty years, 
and so now it is forty-five—five feet five inches high, 
large frame, complexion scarcely suggesting mulatto 
blood—but for the hair, which is kinky—black eyes, 
and a scar across the right temple. Added to that, 
comes the circumstance that your own lips bave ad- 
mitted knowledge of a ‘Mars Li’nel.’ I grant you 
that you are quick to catch a likeness. This young 
gentleman is really tue youthful image of my lameut- 
ed friend, the late Mr. Lionel Lenterne, of Mossy 
Glen, W—— county, Georgia. MayI ask for your 
card, young gentleman? It is a pity so violent a 
com t for an acquaint should not con- 
tinue in peace. Extraordinary!” 
He spoke the last to me, filliping out from his 
pocket, with the one disengaged hand, a bit of paste- 
board, and holding it for me to take. The adjective 
seemed to serve for an exclamation. Now I was none 
too well pleased with the gentleman. That sharp, 
hooked nose, those keen, restless eyes, and especially 
the thin-lipped, crafty mouth, had impressel me 
unfavorably. But I had no desire to appear uncivil; 
so I put the card, which held the name of Adu 
Sharpe, attorney-at-law, in my pocket, and gave him 
mine. He held it long enough to read the name. 
“Hum! Holliston—H. Holliston. Henry—Horace 
—Horatio, probably.” 
“No,” said I, amused by the insinuating tone; 
“not either of them. My name is Hugh.” 








“ Exactly; but—<<slliston? Well, well, I shal! be 
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very proud to make your acquaintance. Where may 
I find you?” 

More annoyed than ever, I answered, shortly: 

“Tam visiting at Mr. Wintbrop Thorpe’s in the 
city. But I cannot waste my time here. Something 
must be done for poor Bess. What are you going to 
do with that man? I wanted his services.” 

“Couldn’t possibly spare him. He must go with 
me. Whoa, Sultan! stand still. Come, Mr. Gaspard ; 
just walk along with me. Extraordinary! hum, 
extraordinary !”” 

* Let go my collar. I tell you, I wont stand it. I 
ask the gentleman if you’ve any right to stop me in 
this style.” And the mulatto turned to me appeal- 
ingly, and I noticed that be set his under lipina 
grim, ugly look, and clenched his great hand men- 
acingly. 

Mr. Sharpe put his hand in his breast-pocket, with 
an ironical smile playing over his lips. He drew it 
forth, and the polished tube of a pistol pointed men- 
acingly at the mulatto’s breast. We all saw that 
every one of those round, ugly receptacles held its 
deadly missile, and only needed the hammer’s click 
to fly forth upon its errand. The mulatto tried to 
speak, but his lips refused to articulate. 

“Ts itreallyso? Have youa right to arrest him?” 
asked I. 

“To be sure, There’s been a reward waiting five 
years. If he chooses, this fellow can unravel a very 
black affair, But see here, you Gaspard, I’m going 
to be kind to you if you confess everything.” 

Gaspard’s teeth chattered. 

“Hold out your hands. There, now, my handker- 
chief is strong silk, and will answer for a bracelet, 
especially with ths pistol so handy. What good luck 
it was you happe..dl out of those bushes, and that 
this yfang gentleman was here! Extraordinary! 
» dont think I shoukl have known you, if you hadn’t 
said that.about your ‘Mars Li’nel.’ I hadn’t heard 
it for years, but only those hands on the Mossy Glen 
plantation could give it just that pronunciation. 
Stand there, now, while I get the horse. If you stir 
an inch, I shall fire.” 

A spark of savage rage burnt in the man’s eyes, 
but he stool motionless when Sharpe had released 
his grip. While the latter was arranging the bridle, 
he spoxe to me in a low, hurried voice: 

“ Mister, it’s by your means I’ve got into trouble. 
If you hadn’t called me to the horse, I should have 
been off. I want you todo an errand for me, and it 
will be iitile trouble. You say you are at the 
Thorpe’s. There’s a woman there, one Rona Zago- 
nini; you can find her out if you don’t know her. 
Tell her what has happened here, and say to her that 
it is one she knows, who was to have met her. Tell 
her she’ll hear from me shortly, one way or t’other.” 

He paused abruptly, for Mr. Sharpe came back, 
looking at us both rather suspiciously. Miss Thorpe 
was still sitting on the grassy bank, with one hand 
shading her eyes. 

“* Here’s help at last,” exclaimed 1, thankfully, as 
an omnibus came clattering down the road. . 

All the men, perched on the top, and hanging to 
the steps, in the fashion of all the early hour convey- 
ances, dismounted and clustered about us. One of 
them was the much-desired veterinarian, and he 
proceeded to take poor Bess into his care. I sent him 
to give Evelyn Thorpe the verdict—no help for the 
poor creature. She heard it with more calmness 
than I anticipated, and went over to the spot, and 
kneeling down, laid her hand on poor Bess, and said, 
sorrowfully: 

“Forgive me, Bess, It was my cruel pride in your 
fleetness which has brought you to your death. But 
I can only promise you that it is my last race. Good- 
by, Bess; my beautiful Bess, good-by!” 

And when she said this, she rose and turned a 
grave face from observation, and we guessed a few 
natural girlish tears marked the pain of parting. She 
returned in a few moments, portemonnaie in hand. 


“You will kill her for me, sir. Do it as quickly’ 


and effectually as possible; and if there is anything 
of the wreck worth removing, take it. Here is some- 
thing to pay you for your trouble.” 

She fluttered a bank note toward him, and turned 
hastily to me. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Holliston, let us take places in the 
coach, and get back to town as quickly as may be.” 

1 assisted her into the vehicle, and then walked 
back to where Mr. Sharpe stood, still keeping close 
watch over his prize. A sudden conviction had flashed 
upow me since I had been reflecting upon his message 


to Rona Zagonini. I laid my hand on his shoulder, 


and said, quietly, in as matter-of- fact a tone as I could 
assume: 

“Gaspard, I have something to say to you as well 
ashe. You met Rona Zagonini and some one else in 
the arbor of the Thorpe garden at two o’clock last 
night.” 

He started as if he had been shot, and I saw in a 
moment that my guess was right. It was all I want- 

- I asked Sharpe where I should find him that 

evening, and obtaining the information, took my 
place in the omnibus. 

We walked a little distance after we left the coach, 
but were both silent and pre-occupied. As we 
ascended the steps of the mansion, she looked up in 
m$ face, a smile on her lip, but a bead of dew still 
hanging on the eyelash. 

“ What a sorry return fof so gay a setting out! I 
hope you wont think me too silly, but poor Bess lies 
heavy on my conscience. If I had not been racing!” 

“*} think yqu very kind-hearted and sensible. But 
you are not at all to blame.” 

** Will you be so good as to tell Winthrop? I shall 
hide my diminished glory in my chamber; for you 


will not need me, will you, if you have letters to 
write?” 

“1 hope you will not condemn yourself to a lengthy 
banishment. Did your brother value Bess as much 
as you?” 

“Ono; she was mine. Did you think me afraid of 
ascolding? I conld have given her away and not 
missed her at all, for Thomas bas a new horse train- 
ing for me. It is only because the poor thing came 
-to her death through me. See Mark staring at my 
crushed hat! Well, indeed, it has only just occurred 
to me what a far more tragical coming home it might 
have been. We ourselves might have been maimed 
or killed. I ought to be thanking Heaven for the 
mercy. And here is Winthrop. ‘Tell him of our 
adventure.” 

And as Mr. Thorpe appeared in the hail, she slipped 
away, and left me to make the explanations. I went 
into the library with him, took a glass of wine, and 
while sipping it told him of the fate of Bess. He 
seemed extremely thankful that his sister and myself 
came off without injury, and then left the subject for 
one upon which he had a nearer interest. 

“And now, Hoiliston, what do you think about this 
man my wife saw last night? I encourage the others 
to believe it an illusion of the imagination; but, do 
you know, I am pretty well convinced it was the 
gentleman for whom you are looking—our thief, in 
fact?” 

1 bent my head, as if in consideration of the sub- 
ject; but in reality I was revolving in my mind the 
query if it were wise to share with Mr. Thorpe what 
knowledge I had so singularly obtained. I finally 
concluded to give him only a part. 

Looking up then with a smile, I answered: 

“* Indeed, sir, I hope you will not persist in that 
belief, for 1am quite convinced it was I myself, re- 
treating to my room, who so unintentionally alarmed 
Mrs. Thorpe.” 

“You? Why didn’t you ray 80 at once?” 

“Because it would hardly do to tell a part and 
withhold the rest,” returned I, composedly. ‘ There 
really was an intruder on the place, and I was watch- 
ing him.” 

“A man? I have missed nothing else.” 

“T am still very much in the dark, though 1 have 
two or three clues to follow up. Will you be good 
enough to leave me unquestioned a little longer? 
There is, unquestionably, a connivance with this man 
from members of your household, for there were two 
who came out from the house and talked with him. 
I think he has obtained all that you have missed, but 
I am on the track to follow him up.” 

‘© Well done! If you accomplish so much at the 
outset, what may we not expect in time? Don’t fear 
my bothering you with questions. Come and tell me 
whatever you are satisfied about, and leave the rest 
until you have proofs. I wonder if it will affect 
matters for you to accompany us into the country?” 

“ This Rona goes there, of course?” : 

“Certainly. She is Mrs. Sharpe’s dressing-maid. 
I would she were not, but until I have actual proof 
of her guilt, I shall not disturb her. My wife is very 
generous-hearted. She takes to Rona, not half so 
much I do believe for her skillful services, as because 
of some old associations. She knew her at the Soutb, 
I find, As I said before, however, I might dislike the 
girl. I should not interfere except for a serious mat- 
ter. When we have proofs it will be time to show 
Imogene how mistaken she is in her confidence and 
generosity. Yes, she will go out of town, as indeed 
will all the servants, except James, who remains to 
guard the house.” 

‘Then I don't think it will affect my investigations. 
The girl is certainly privy to the robberies, if not the 
instigator. More than this I cannot say. I am very 
sorry that I should have frightened Mrs. Thorpe so 
seriously.” 

“She is not well of late. We have been rather gay, 
and her nervous system has suffered. For her sake 
especially, I am anxious to get away into the country. 
I have managed quite dexterously, I flatter myself, in 
eluding our usual circle of visitors. I am quite con- 
vinced that it is important for Imogene to be quiet. 
These fulnting attacks alarm me, and I am deter- 
mined she shall not be annoyed by crowds of com- 
pany. Evelyn must flit away to a watering-place if 
she cares for excitement and liveliness. I have sent 
for the physician to drop in, as if casually, and take 
a look at her. And that ring may be from him. If 
you will excuse me, I will go back again to her 
boudoir. Make yourself perfectly at home, or I shall 
be very much grieved.” 

He went away aud left me in pcssession of the 
library. Iset the door into the hall ajar that [ 
might see if Rona Zagoniui came down, and sat 
down with a book. But my thoughts were not with 
it. They were going over again and again the con- 
necting links of my romance. To tell the truth, I 
‘scarcely dared admit the secret even to myself, the 
vague picion which h ted me. 

I was standing in the door, when finally Rona 
made her appearance. I had not seen her before in 
her holiday attire; but now she was evidently pre- 
pared for the doctor’s visit, possibly she was not un- 
mindful of the effect upon me. She was certainly 
about as wild and picturesque an object as I had 
seen, and insensibly my thoughts strayed off to the 
descriptions I had read of lovely Italian peasant girls. 

She wore a bodice of crimson velvet over a white 
undervest, laced across with tinsel cord, which fell in 
heavy gold tasrels at her waist. The skirt of her 
dress was of some oriental fabric, thin and gauzy, 
and yet strong and firm, alternate stripes of blood-red 
and silvery-white. Her long, black braids were tied 








with a broad ribbon, and long gold earrings tinkled 





against the gold bead necklace at every shake of her 
head. 

Perhaps she saw the pleased expression on my 
face, for she paused without any signal from me. 

* Good-morning, sir. Iam glad to hear that you 
escaped so fortunately. Miss Thorpe will be cured 
now, [ fancy, of her morning drives.” 

Come into the library, Rona. I want to speak 
with you a moment.” 

“As long as you please, for the doctor is in there 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe, and they sent me away,” 
she answered, with a little courtesy. 

And asI closed the library door, she said, with a 
coquettish toss of her head: 

** Why do you look at me in that way? What are 
you thinking about?” 

“ Well, I was thinking that you were very good- 
looking, if you must know.” 

“Has it taken you all this time to find it out? 


| Your valet has keener perceptions than his master. 


He gave me acompliment the first moment he saw 
me, and has managed to find opportunity to whisper 
half a dozen more since.” 

“My valet? What, John Marvin? Has he ar- 
rived? I did not know it.” 

“He is up in your room, investigating into your 
careless management of the wardrobe. He is not so 
very bad-looking himself, if he were only the master; 
instead of the servant,” she returned, with a saucy 
smile. 

“ John is steady and smart enough to be his own 
master before long. But I have something else to 
say now. I want to tell you of this adventure of 
ours, and how queerly enough you are mixed up in 
it. ” 

“1? What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Didn’t you hear that the accident was caused by 
a man leaping out from the bushes by the wayside? 
Listen, and I will tell you about it.” 

She heard the story with admirable composure, 
until Icame to the message to herself. Then her 
eye flashed, and her breast rose and fell stormily 
beneath the seething agitation in her heart. 

“The caitiff! the ily loon!” ejaculated she. 
“Why need he drag my name into his abominable 
scrapes?” 

“ Who is this fellow, Rona?” 

“A miserable wretch who lived in the family with 
me once, and presumed to fall in love with me. He 
has been the torment of my life ever since; for he is 
8o violent, I am afraid of him.” 

“ Presumption indeed! Why, he is a mulatto, if I 
am not very much mistaken.” 

She flung me one bright, keen glance from under 
her jetty eyelashes, as she answered: 

“IT don’t know, I am sure. He hails from Cuba. 
But whatever he is, he is intensely disagreeable, and 
I wish—I wish he were out of my way!” 

. She stamped her foot, and an evil, vindictive glare 
transformed her eyes into such a likeness to a tiger's 
infuriated orbs, that I shuddered. 

“ Well,” said I, carelessly as I might, ‘‘ he is likely 
to be out of your way. I judge, by what that Mr. 
Sharpe said, he would be tried for some crime or 
other, and if he is guilty, he is likely to try the State 
Prison for a while.” 

She did not answer, but stood with downcast eyes, 
evidently revolving what I had told her. 

“He is an ugly creature!’ muttered she, slowly. 
“IT shouldn’t be surprised at any wicked story he 
might invent. I wish I had never seen his face.”’ 

“T wouldn’t have anything more to say to him. 
The State Prison will exonerate you from any claims 
of his,” I returned. ; 

She laughed contemptuously. 

** You think he is my husband, but you are mis- 
taken. I don’t pretend to deny that he claims me 
for his future wife; but itis alie that I ever gave him 
any promise. And if I had, I wouldn’t keep it.” 

She set down her foot again savagely, and walked 
directly out of the room. I went up stairs to-look 
after John Marvin. 





CHAPTER V. 


RELEASED from my surveillance of Runa’s move- 
ments, I turned my thoughts rather feverishly toward 
this man Gaspard. It,was important that 1 should 
find out about him before any legal proceedings were 
commenced. I took out the card I had received, and 
examined it carefully, and queried how I should be 
able to obtain an interview with Gaspard, and at the 
same time. escape the curiosity of the exceedingly 
sharp Mr. Sharpe. While I was still cogitating on 
the method of proceeding, I was taken by surprise 
by a tap at my door. 

I opened it, and there stood John, and behind him 
Mr. Adam Sharpe himself. - I could scarcely conceal 
my astonishment enough to give him a courteous 
welcome. 

“ Good-day again, Mr. Holliston, You see that I 
am following up the acquaintance very promptly. 
But I got into such a restless fever I coulin’t seem 
to subside, and I luded I might as well finish up 
the day in the business. I hope [ don’t intrude, com- 
ing into your chamber. As my talk was likely to be 
somewhat confidential, I concluded it was better to 
come here. Hum, yes! Extraordinary!” And Mr. 
Sharpe settled himself into the chair by the window. 

He looked stiffer, sharper, more wily and shrewd, 
even than on my first introduction to him. I found 
myself stealing furtive glances at his face, wondering 
if it had not grown into life from out some comic 
illustration of a wily villain or miser. 

The nose was like an eagle’s beak, the chin pointed, 
the cheeks thin and hollow, of a dead, cold tint, and 





all the vigor and life of the whole system seemed 
diverted to the small, glassy and restless eyea, of a 
pale blue, that in strong emotion, I noticed, took a 
greenish tint. His hair, which was pushed back and 
cut short, looked like a gray, bristling roll around 
the narrow, peaked forehead. I could not overcome 
the chill his presence gave me, and, though he 
assumed the most affable manner possible, I had all 
the while the sensation that a vulture was hanging 
over me, 

John interpreted my look, and withdrew. 

“And how have you managed with the man you 
took this morning, Mr. Sharpe? It was certainly 
very singular that you should have happened upon 
him in that way. Quite a coincidence.” 

“Yes sir, exactly that. A great coincidence. I 
can’t help thinking there was a “t~ecing in it, and 
8o I’ve set about following it up, And that’s why I 
came to you at once. It was extraordinary! hum, 
extraordinary!” 

‘And the man is safely in prison?” 

“Well, yes, he is safe, that’s certain. I left him 
locked in my room with a guard over him. But I 
have not brought him to the authorities yet. I came 
to consult you a little—or, that ig, [ came to ascer- 
tain if my suspicions were correct in regard to you.” 

“Suspicions in regard to me? Explain yourself, 
Mr. Sharpe,” I retorted, ready enough to be angry 
with him. 

“ Humph!” replied he, shutting up one eye and 
tipping his head on one side, and looking at ‘me as if 
I was an object of art or curiosity upon exhibition. 
“It is certainly very extraordinary. The likeness is 
really astonishing. Extraordinary!” 

“ Your conduct is very extraordinary, sir,” returned 
I, haughtily, rising from my chair, and facing bim 
with flushed cheeks and indignant eyes. 

“Upon my word, there can be no other solution! 
You are more thaneverlikehim. If Lionel Lenterne 
was not your father, I am more mistaken than ever I 
have been yet.” 

‘My father!” stammered I, dropping back into 
my chair, conscious that every drop of blood was fad- 
ing out of my cheeks. “In Heaven’s name, what 
has my father to do with you?” 

“A great deal, if his name was Lionel Lenterne,” 
answered Mr. Sharpe, coolly. 

“But you know very well my name is Holliston,” 
I returned, impatiently. 

“True. Nevertheless, the extraordinary resem- 
blance, and the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
embolden me to ask if you are positive about the 
thing? Stay! let me say a little more. I haye been 
hunting over the directory for Hollistons, and I find 
just the name your card gives,as a young lawyer, 
just setting up in his office; I went to the place and 
found it closed. ‘AWay on business,’ the placard 
said. I took a look around, and made a few 
inquiries, was bold enough to ask how he looked, this 
young lawyer away on business. To be sure all 
things don’t jibe—a poor lawyer, and a petted guest 
in a grand house like this. But I’ve got used to 
discrepancies which a little explanation can smooth 
away. Now I have only one thing upon which to 
build my hope of finding you the son of Lionel 
Lenterne, that is your striking likeness to him. I 
come to you, not only with friendly motives, but 
with the power to give you, if, as I conclude, you are 
thatsame young lawyer,a good lift in the world. 
The Lenterne estate is a fine one, and will be deliv- 
ered up any time the heirship ts proved.” 

All the while he talked, that cold, piercing eye was 
on my face, and seemed to read my very thoughts, 
dizzy and confused as they were. 

I put my hands over my face, almost giddy with 
the conviction which flashed upon me. My own 
history was never a pleasant theme to me. I had 
always turned away from it impatiently. I remem- 
bered my mother, pale, grave, almost stern, in her 
black dress, and set, unsmiling fuce. Of course she 
loved me Mothers always do and must, they tell 
me. But even when a child, my heart ached for the 
warm demonstration of love which I never received. 
She was scrupulously careful of my welfare. I 
missed no attention that any child ever received from 
@ pareut’s kindness, but sbe never caught me in her 
arms with tender passion, as I have seen other 
mothers. She had no fond caresses, no playful, en- 
dearing words. I knew that her life had been very 
unhappy. She told me so as soon as I came to years 
of understanding. She said that my father was. a 
wicked, sinful man, and she would rather I should 
ask nothing about him, assuring me that I should 
repent sorely any investigation into his history. I 
had always tacitly accepted her explanation, and 
tried to put the whole matter’ from my thoughts. 
She sent me to college, although it sorely crippled 
her narrow means. When I look back upon it now, 
I see that she took pleasure in denying herself her 
little luxuries to be able to gratify me; and I feel 
aesured that it was out of her consciousness of the 
dearth of love received by me, that she offered com- 
pensation of another.kind. Perhapsit.was wy strong 
likeness to the husband who had ruined her lite, that 
repressed the natural current of affection. She'told 
me once, that, in a certain box, I could find a written 
history, not only of her married life, but of my 
father’s subsequent history. It was her wish that I 
should leave it unmolested, bat if I had any desire to 
obtain the particulars, there they were. 

*She died suddenly, whije I was yet in college, and 
I only reached home in time for her funeral. I had 
packed up her few effects, used what money was left 
in finishing my term at the law school, and gone my 
way into the world. I thought it all over now, sit- 





ting there under Adam Sharpe’s keen eye. I knew 
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father’s property, which has been waiting five years 
for him?” 

“ But how will it benefit you?” I asked, finding it 
impossible to make a friend of him. 

He writhed momentarily, then recovered extra 
briskness. 

*‘*Me? Why, of course, I shall charge you for my 
services; I shall get the reward, too, for discovering 
the beir; and—and—I shall ask you to make out a 
bill of sale to me of one of the slaves belonging to the 
estate.” 

“Slaves! Shall I own slaves?” ejaculated I, in a 
tone of disgust. 

He laughed heartily. 

“A thorough New Englander. Poor Lionel Len- 
terne! What would he have said to such heresy? 

/ But you need not keep them any longer than you 
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just where that box was packed, in which corner of 
the great chest out there in the distant farmhouse. 
I had never touched it. It was almost like lifting 
the valve holding down some grim ghost, to think of 
it. And really and truly I did not need any assur- 
ance. Acold conviction crept into my very blood. 
The man was right—I knew he was. This Lionel 
Lenterne, who had bequeathed me his own form and 
features, was really and truly my father. Gaspar 
saw it, Adam Sharpe was convinced of it, and I felt, 
“in my bones,” as the old nurses say, that it was so. 
I looked up at last, pale, I knew, and my voice was 
husky, but I had obtained-self- d again. 
“Well, Mr. Sharpe, supposing I admitted that 
your suppositions are right, what then?” 

““Why, then, I shall lay my propositions before 
you. Ican put youin possession of a pretty home 
anda very comfortable income, neither of which, I 
judge, will be very unwelcome to you. Humph, not 
so extraordinary!’ 

He paused, with what seemed to me a leer, rather 
than a smile. 

“ Not if they come with honor,” answered I, stern- 
ly; “but I will lend no countenance to any villany.” 
Bless me, what a precious saint! My dear fellow, 
is there anything wrong about a son’s inheriting his 





choose? Set the example by selling me this one I 
ask for.” 

“ Is it Gaspard?” 

“Gaspard? no indeed! He would make a poor in- 
vestment. I am not apt to contrive so poor a bargain 
as that.” 

“What motive underlies the wish? Who and 
what is the slave?” 

His eyes fell beneath my questioning glance. 

“It is a woman, one that ran away. I mean her 
no harm, I assure you. On the contrary, it is to 
make certain of her freedom, that I take this measure. 
Gaspard has told me where I can find her.” 

“Rona!” exclaimed T. 

He looked entirely unconscious of my meaning. 

“ Well,” said I, “* we have not yet proved that I am 
the man you think. I acknowledge that I know 
nothing about my father, but I can obtain proofs in a 
week’s time.” 


But there is no question in my mind. That fellow’s 
astonishment was the first link, and we shail find the 
others fit to it.” 

‘Ts he one of the slaves of that estate? and are 
you keeping him because he has run away?” 

“ He certainly belongs to the Lenterne estate. But 
it would be lucky for him if running away was all he 
needed punishment for.” 

“T should like to see him to talk with him; not, 
h ,» in tion with your affair. He is 





and can put me on the track for needed evidence.” 
“If there has been any rascality going on around 


giving him up to justice just yet. The rascal holds 
some important secrets and I must worm them out 
of him.” 

“T should like to talk with him. Can I go back 
with you, and see him?”’ 2 

“Certainly, in my presence. If you wont meddle 
with the other affair, until I am ready.” 

* You need not fear that. I am less anxious than 
you concerning it.” 

“True, and it’s extraordinary! extraordinary! I 
never saw a young fellow so cool about coming into 
his father’s property.” 

And Mr. Adam Sharpe rubbed his thin, pale-tinged 
hands together as if to warm them, which indeed 
seemed necessary, judging from their bloodless look. 

“If I believed my father a good man, it would be 
different,” answered I, sadly. 

“Hamph! and who has said that he was not?” 
demanded Mr. Sharpe, darting a keen glance into my 
face. 


to myself. 

He perked up his head, and nodded it so much in 
the bird fashion, that I began again to think of the 
vulture. 4 

‘“Hamph! I understand, not very extraordinary, 
I know who you mean. Now then, since they’re both 
dead, it’s no harm the right one should get the blame. 
She told you he was a bad man, but now I’ll give you 
the verdict of his neighbors. They say that Lionel 
Lenterne was @ generous, warm-hearted, brave- 
spirited young fellow, until, in an evil hour, he mar- 
ried a hard, cold, despotic woman, who had no 

charity, or forbearance, or tenderness in her nature 
That she drove him half frantic with her reproaches, 
her disagreeable ways, her hard, pitiless, bigoted 
notions. If she drove him from her in disgust, 
straight into other arms where he found gentleness 





é ee affection, was she the one who ought to turn 


“« Make no delay; the matter has laid long enough. , 


curiously enough involved in a case I am looking up, 


him, you may be sure he is in it. I have no*idea of 


*‘ The lips are dead and gone,” murmured I, half 


upon him so fiercely? Well, she took her child and 
all her property, and ran away, covering all trace of 
her retreat. One would not have thought to see him 
following, but he did. He had a yearning tenderness 
for the baby. Hugh was its name.” 

He paused, the cold, icy eye marking well the 
tremor of my lip, and the rush of tears which came 
to my eyes. 

“* He searched long and diligently, but she wasa 
crafty woman. She covered all trace of her retreat, 
and he came back again, sad and somewhat reckless, 
Iadmit. Poor fellow! it’s certain his friends did not 
blame him, when he made the best comfort for him- 
self that he could. He was thrown out of his carriage 
and instantly killed, five years and three months 
ago.” 

“ Five years ago. It was five years ago last Janu- 
ary that my mother died,” I faltered. 

“And he was killed on the fifth of March. He did 
not survive her long, it seems. Well, about your 
proofs.” 

*T can send for them, and be likely to receive them 
in a week’s time. Now, if you have no objections I 
will go with you to see this Gaspard. He can clear 
up many doubtful suspicions if he chooses.” 

** He is close-mouthed when he takes the notion,” 
said Sharpe. ‘I worked over him for an hour this 
morning, after I got him home, trying to get out 
that name.” 

“ What name?” asked I, carelessly. 

He started, and looked annoyed as he answered: 
“O, it is of no consequence—a little affair of my 
own. And, by the way, you have promised to sell 
me the claim you hold upon that poor slave, so that 
I may secure her freedom.” 

The tone was whining and hypocritical. Through 
it I saw the greedy gloating of some secret money- 
making plan, and I answered hastily: 

“ T must know that Iam really the heir, besides 
understanding the circumstances, before I can give 
any promise whatever.” 

He bit his lip nervously. 

‘*T must say, young man, you are not remarkably 
grateful to me for helping you to a comfortable for- 
tune, which you would never have known about. 
Extraordinary! Humph!” 

“Ifit proves as you say, Mr. Sharpe, I shall en- 
deavor to requite your services, notwithstanding it 
seems there isa reward set apart for that purpose. 
But [ama man who does not care to move in the 
dark in unfamiliar places. If your desire is proved 
right and honorable, I shall do my best to gratify it,” 
answered I, feeling all the while that I-acted and 
seemed unfriendly and somewhat ungrateful. But I 
could not overcome my secret antipathy nor my im- 
pression that Mr. Sharpe was somehow weaving a 
snare about me. ae 

He drew his gray eyebrows together in an angry 
frown, but it vanished in a moment in an oily smile, 
and he said, with a little laugh: 

‘ Right, quite right, my young friend. I see that 
caution is well developed in your case. You wish to 
be sure of my character, which is quite commendable 
in so young a man as yourself. There is no hurry 
about the matter. Only let no one else obtain the 
controlof the poor creature. She is worthy of her 
freedom, and [ mean she shall obtain it.” 

“ There will be no slaves of my holding,” returned 
I, hotly. “I hope the property is not invested in 
such questionable shape.” 

*‘ There are only some dozen left belonging to the 
estate, and several of these are at large. But, if you 
like, we will visit the one nearest us. I should like 
to decide about the disposition of Gaspard.” 

I put on my“hat and led the way down. At the 
door John Marvin touched my sleeve. 

“That Rona is watching around like a cat expect- 
ing every moment to pounce upon an unwary rat,” 
he whispered. 

* Look out for her movements,” returned I, in the 
same tone. 

And I walked away with Mr. Sharpe to the office of 
the street line where we took a coach for the west- 
end, leaving it at a narrow, obscure street, down 
which Mr. Sharpe led the way, and I followed. 

Atastill dingier house he halted, walked up the 
steps with the air of one at home, and by means of a 
door-key passed in without ringing. He marched up 
two flights of stairs, and proceeded to the third, 
where he met a stout, red-faced man. 

“* Well, Jones, all right! all safe?” he demanded, 
eagerly. . 

I suppose so, sir. I’ve kept guard here all the 
time. He tried to bribe me into letting him out, but 
I told him I couldn’t see it, and that if 1 was willing 
it wouldn’t belp him, for you had the key in your 
pocket. He tore around a bit, and was saucy in his 
shoutings, but I haven’t got a word out of him for 
half an hour and more.” 

“Sulky,eh? Well, we'll see what we can do with 
him. This gentleman has a word or two to say to 
him.” 

And Sharpe hunted up the key and applied it to 
the lock. 

“*I took care to put him up three flights so he 
couldn’t be jumping out the window. I’m up to his 
tricks!” He chuckled and flung open the door. 

I dan’t think I ever saw such a transformation in a 
face as now came over Adam Sharpe’s. A. fierce, 
angry glow kindled in his pale blue eyes, his nose 
was drawn down till it was more than ever like a 
beak, his lips drew themselves away from the broken 
teeth in a savage manner, panting for breath that 
almost frightened me. His thin, pale, bloodless 
hands were stretched out as if to grapple with some 





invisible enemy, and he hissed, rather than spoke: 


** Gone! the villain ie gone!” 
Yes, there was indubitable proof of that. The 


cunning Gaspard had made his escape, and the 


traces of his work explained how, 
There before the mantel was a sorry-looking sight. 
The bed had been despoiled of its mattress and 
coverlet, and they were spread upon the floor, littered 
with the debris of brick and mortar, which he had 
thus silently deposited in little heaps. What tool he 
had worked with was not so plain, but evidently a 
strong, sharp knife, which he had used dexterously, 
and swiftly forcing an aperture into the chimney. 
The window bar had been wrenched off and made 
into a pick. Onecould not but respect the fellow’s 
ingenuity and spirit. He had shouted and railed to 
cover the noise he made in making the first break 
into the plaster, and he had gone through the chim- 
ney to the roof. He was a powerful, agile fellow; 
there was no question but he would be able to pass 
from roof to roof, to swing himself down by water- 
spout and railing, and gain thestreet. But it was in 
broad daylight. Some one must have seen him, and 
if it was only half an hour ago, he might be tracked. 
I stopped Sharpe in the midst of his volley of 
curses to suggest this. He seized upon the idea, and 
rushed out. Had anyone in the adjacent houses 
seen the man? Yes, half a dozen at least. He was 
a chimney sweeper, wasn’t he? Why, he promised 
the widow at the end of the block, to come next week 
and look at her chimney. He talked quite a while 
with her and she gave him a hat, because he had 
jammed his so it wasn’t fit to be seen. 
Sharpe gnawed his lip as he listened. 
“T’'ll have him yet,” he said. “ I’ll hesitate no 
longer about putting the police on his track.” 
“« What crime can you charge him with?” asked I, 
half inclined to be pleased that the poor wretch had 
escaped. 
“Why, haven’t I told you? With murder, the 
murder of Major James Lenterne.” . 
**Good heavens! Lenterne!” 
“‘Yes, Lenterne. Your father’s nephew. He came 
to take possession of the property, asserting that no 
other heirs had any other claims, if they were found. 
And he was murdered at Mossy Glen on the second 
day of his arrival. The fact that a slave committed 
the crime roused the whole country, and a heavy re- 
ward was cffered. But it was one of the most mys- 
terivus cases ever known. For five years I have now 
and then been un bis track, but always lost it. And 
to think he has escaped now! But I will ferret him 
out. He can’t get out of the city in this time, and I 
mustn’t stop to talk.. 1’ll run up this moment to the 
police office!’’ 

He left me there, and I returned like oneina 
dream to the Thorpe mansion. 


[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY JOURNEY TO DEATH. 


BY CARL BERNARD. 


on a visit to a little country tewn in Maine, called 
Bonnyville. We were of the same age, fourteen, and 
firm friends, as friendships ran among boys. Having 
never been away so far from home, it was quite an 
event in our lives. And to go Down East! Sucha 
country as our imaginations figured it! I then be- 
lieved the Indians still scalped helpless women and 
little children, and tomahawked the men ; and judged 
the whole race to be little better than half-civilized. 
Previously, a short time, I had seen a lad from Maine, 
and to my inquiries about the Indians, he looked 
astonished, and laughed heartily, but gave me no 
satisfactory information concerning them. 

Willie and I agreed it was best to be prepared for 
any emergency, and we each bought a cheap pocket- 
knife and pistol. I gave fifty cents for my pistol, and 
its merits and the price I paid corresponded the one 
with the other. Two things we both forgot, powder 
and shot. Our pistols we never had occasion to use, 
and our oversight was never a cause of regret to 
either of us. Having kept our purchase a secret, 
there was no laugh raised at our expense. 

We left Boston, in the early train, over the Eastern 
road, and after passing through so many towns that 
it began to grow monotonous and wearisome, we ar- 
rived at Portland. Here wé were both surprised. 
The houses were built after the style of Boston 
houses, and the people appeared quite like Boston 
people! At least they spoke in a tengue that was un- 
derstood, and supported their bodies on solid legs, 
and good-sized feet! Down East was not going to be 
such a dreadful place, after all! We took the stage- 
coach here for Bonnyville, and a merrier, pleasanter 
ride I cannot read from Memory’s book. 

About sundown, of the same day, we drove up at 
the door of a house in Bonnyyille—Mrs. Brown’s. 
Our trunk and selves were soon under her hospitable 
roof, and we were shortly doing justice to our first 
Maine supper. 

Mrs. Brown was a specimen of the female race, to 
which we were both strangers. She was sharp-fea- 
tured, and sharp-angled, as if time had ground her 
down thus, that she might the better retain her 
proper place in the human mart. I afterwards 
learned that time and trouble, those followers after 
humanity, had wrought this angular woman out ofa 
round, fresh, rosy girl of eighteen. She wore little, 
short, scanty dresses, that betrayed slim, bony ankles, 
encased in stockings whose hue would have over- 





| joyed the heart of an abolitionist, and low shoes with 
large, high heels. Asshe clicked about the house, 
I could think of nothing but a witch. 


EARLY in June, some few years since, Willie Nich- 
ols and myself started from the city of Boston, 


She was not a witch, unless goodness constitutes 
the key-note toa witch’s character. A kinder-heart- 
ed body never lived. She exercised a motherly infiu- 
ence over us both, which quite touched us, and some, 
seeds sown by her hand ia our crude minds have 
blossomed and borne fruit. Her husband had been 
dead many years, and her little son slept beside his 
father. These two graves were kept trim and neat, 
and the flowers above them throve none the lers 
for the widow’s tears. Her little son was about 
my age when he died, and, it may bé, we awoke 
in the mother’s *sart those sad, dear thoughts 
which children often cause, and this may account for 
the interest she had in us. 

Bonnyville is not laid down on any map. Its size 
is against it. If beauty made map-room, Bonnyville, 
to be contained, would need a whole one. It is sit- 
uated on an island in the Moono River. In 1836, 
there was a great freshet here, and the waters of the 
Moono quarrelled among themselves, and a division 
occurred. The dividing waters swept down the 
country, forming for themselves a new channel, and 
making an island of large extent. A few houses were 
carried away, and one man lost his life in a futile 
attempt to swim the..:w current. This island was 
baptized Bonnyville, and quite a settlement has 
sprung up there. Saw-mills and grist-mills are the 
only manufactories, and a lumber trade of consider- 
able extent and importance emanates from here. 

The houses are low, weather-worn structures, peo- 
pled by rude but kindly, honest folks. Inquisitive- 
ness ig their besetting sin, and, as in all country 
places, one’s business is not his own but his neigh- 
bors’. 

Acroes the Moono a dam Is built, to check the flow 
of the water and hold it in furce for the use of the 
mills. In consequence, the river above it is wide 
and deep. It was the favorite boating and bathing- 
place of the Bonnyville boys, as Willie and I soon ‘ 
found out. Here, on all days, except the first day of 
the week, we could congregate, and bathe, boat or 
fish, as the humcr took us. 

After a few weeks’ residence here, I doubt if our 
parents could have toki us. A summer sun has® 
many touches of a warm, brown tint, which he ap- 
plies in an artistical manner to any one who dared 
defy his power as we did. We were “brown as 
nuts,’”? Mrs. Brown said, and she always told the 
truth. Our bodies were wrapped in what had been 
fashionable clothes, but enormous rents, combined 
with generous patching at the hands of Mrs. B., left 
scarcely a vestige of the original garments about us. 
Still, we were both well and happy, and grown peo- 
ple are a rarity who can truthfully assert both. 
Surely, we were rich and ragged. 

Did you ever see acrank-pit? From the dam, a 
sluiceway is built, running under the saw-mill, and 
connecting with the water-wheel, A sluiceway, as it 
is called in P..myville vernacular, is nothing more 
than a trough without ends. Atthe water opening it 
is closed by a gate. When the gate is hoisted, the 
rush of water through the sluice carries the water- 
wheel, which, in turn, revolves the crank that carries 
the saw above. The little coffin-shaped space in 
which the crank has hardly room to make its rev- 
olutions is the crank-pit. 

It made me always shudder, as I peered through 
the cracks in the floor of the mill, and watched the 
crank, like the strong arm of a water giant, carry the 
saw, without a complaint, or murmur of weariness, 
on its unceasing journey up and down, up and down. 
Ah, thought I, water controls, through man, a won- 
derful power. 

One day Will and I started for the mill-dam to 
bathe. Will was an expert swimmer, I but a poor 
one. After paddling in the water for some time, 
Will proposed a swim across the river, and return. 
We both started together, and for some time I kept 
stroke with him, but he gained on me, and was across 
and on his way back before 1 turned. My strength 
was giving out, and [ swam very slowly asI returned, 
letting the sluggish flow of the river bear me adown 
the stream, floating. After a moment’s rest I would 
strike out again, and was slowly working my way in 
shore. But I was further down stream than ever I 
had dared go before. 

I was nearly across, when I swam into the swift 
current above the mill. Ihad been warned of this 
many times during the summer, but in my tired, 
indolert state of to-day, I had forgotten it. 

For a few moments I struggled hard against the 
power of the water, but the demons were too strong 
for me, and with an awful shriek, I gave myself up to 
my fate. I knew I was in the mill-current,-and that 
human aid was pewerless to rescue me. The awful 
death of the crank-pit awaited me, and, even then, I 
seemed to hear its remorseless splashing, as it went 
on, and on, in its merciless, cruel way. 

I saw Will, in answer to my scream, dash boldly 
into the stream, and to my rescue. It was too late. 
Too great a distance lay between us, and otherwise, 
he had no power against a current like this. The 
whirring, whirling, rushing waters deafened me. I 
tried to pray, but fear paralyzed me, and I could not 
think. I shut my eyes to the world for the last time, 
as I thvught, and rushed on. I remember hitting 
my head against the gate of the sluice, and grasping 
the rough, wet boards with my hands, and the water 
caring me fiercely away, a quick rushing through 
the sluice itself, a blow, and— 

Where was 1? Mrs. Brown eat near me in her 
easy-chair, rocking berself in a placid way ; the sweet, 
fresh smell of new-mown bay came in at the win- 
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dow; a table, near at hand, held vials, and the usual 
accompaniments of a sick room. How came I in 
bed? Some one was sick, Willie? 

I stirred, I suppose, for Mrs. Brown arose and came 
toward me. She smiled, and asked me how I felt. 
Where was my voice? Icould only whisper. After 


fatigued in my wholé life; and I was probably no 
worse off than every man of Sheridan’s infantry that 
night. For twelve hours we had fought, marched— 
often on the double quick—and struggled through 
bushes, through brambles, and across streams, ‘in 





two or three ineffectual attempts to articulate, I put 
my hands before my face, and wept. 

“Poor boy,” said Mrs. Brown, “you have been 
very ill.” And she smoothed my hair in a gentle 
manner. 

I took my hands away from. my face and looked 
questioningly. 

“ Yes, very ill.” She wiped away tears from her 
eyes as she said it. 

“Tell me about it,” I whispered. It was all 
strange to me now. My memory had left me; I 
was, to myself, a new boy of a moment’s growth. 

“The millmen,” said she, “heard your scream. 
They looked, and understood your danger. As 
quickly as possible they shut the gate, and saved you. 
One moment later, and you would now be in eternity. 
They found you in the crank-pit, with the huge iron 
arm within an inch of your head. One more rush of 
water, and you would have floated down the river, a 
crushed and shapeless mass of death.” 


Memory began to assert itself, and I now recollect- 
editall. Ishuddered. It was awful to think I had 
been so near death! 

“ Your head was injured,” she began again, “and 
you have had brain fever ever since. This is your 
first day of consciousness, and let us thank God.’’ 

As she prayed, I also tried to pray, and I trust it is 
not remembered against me as a sin. 

From then, I improved, and but a short time 
elapsed before I was again one of the boys of Bonny- 
ville. I never bathed in the river again, but to-day, 
the thought of the crank-pit fills me with horror, for 

{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
XI.—INCIDENTS IN THE SHENANDOAH.—A 
RE-UNION. 


I live over again my “‘ journey to death.” 





The night of October 19th, 1864, will always be held 
in my memory as one of the severest trials that sol- 
diers could well be subjected to. From early morning 
until sunset, we had been fighting, retreating and 
pursuing, and when the victory was assured at the 
close of the day, every man felt as if he must either 
sleep or die. But our division had hardly chewed its 
hard-tack, when an order came for it to go out be- 
yond Strasburg, and picket the front. There was 
some grumbling, of course—a soldier must be allowed 
that privilege—and the wearied men, some of them 
with hardly strength enough left to bear a musket or 
stand upright, fell into rank again, and the division 
moved slowly and painfully out to the front. The 
march, for a part of the way, was across the battle- 
field, still thick with the bodies of the slain; then 
we struck the highway, and followed it straight to 
Strasburg. There was an incessant thump, thump 
of hoofs on the hard road, as squads of our cavalry 
returned, bringing more prisoners and more cannon. 
We met them every half mile, and exchanged greet- 
ings with them. The road wasa litter of dead horses, 
wrecked wagons, and artillery, and the streets of 
Strasburg were so blocked by the debris that our 
division was delayed in making its way through. 

. Turning off to the west of the town, it halted on the 
summit of a high ridge, while the advanced pickets 
were sent out from it. There were very few officers 
present with my regiment, for the havoc of battle 
and the hardships of the campaign had dealt sorely 
with us, of late. The regiment was advanced to the 
outposts, and I was put in command of the front line 

. of pickets. 

There have been nights of this kind of duty which 
I remember very pleasantly; but neither of them was 
that awful night of suffering. They were in Louis- 
iana, where, in the grateful cool of the night, we 
could lie on the wide prairie, or at the edge of the 
forest, and watch sleeplessly, with no sense of dis- 
comfort, thinking, the while, of home, and friends on 
whom those stars shone with equal light. But Lou- 
isiana and Virginia are wide apart, with many 
parallels of latitude between, and picketing in Octo- 
*ber in the latter State is something that tries the 
mettle of old soldiers. 

Our line on this night ran from the Shenandoah, 
on the left, in a crescent, around the skirts of the 
town, passing along two or three of the streets, then 
over a wide, deep ravine, then across thé highway, 
aud thence, for halfa mile, over a rolling plain at the 
base of the ridge where the reserve lay, and along an 
old railroad track to the woods. It was two hours 
before I had got it well posted and instructed; and 
then another was consumed in retracing my steps 
and enforcing watchfulness upon the men. 

A “Don’t forget to-night,” I repeated again and 
again to each greup, and to each solitary sentinel, 
‘how we were surprised this morning, and almost 
routed, for want of good picketing. Let us be wake- 
ful to-night, if we never are again.” 

By twelve o’clock I had completed my round, and, 
returning to the central post, whither I had directed 
instant intelligence to be sent me of anything unusual, 
I wrapped myself in my poncho, and telling the ser- 
geant to waken me if anything happened, I tried to 
Eo I believe I was never more thoroughly 








P it of the enemy; and my whole physical nature 
cried out for rest. I had still another tour to make 
before morning, and I thought that half an hour’s 
nap would be most refreshing. 

As well might I[ have tried to sleep on the coast of 
Labrador. The day had been mild and sunny, and 
with the golden atmosphere of autumn just touched 
with cool; the night had come, dark and obscure, 
with hardly a star to be seen, and with bitter, biting 
cold. There was no wind nor storm; it was a sharp, 
benumbing air, which seemed to make the blood con- 
geal in our veins, and caused every man exposed to it 
acute suffering. About midnight, we could feel the 
frost in the air, and in the morning we saw it, lying 
thick all over the ground. I tried to sleep, but was 
not able to lose my consciousness for three minutes. 


intelligent girl of twenty. Unlike most of the fam- 
ilies of this town, there had been a division in-this 
one upon the subject of the war. Laura and her 
mother were from the first ardent Unionists, and 
grieved long and bitterly over the adherence of their 
father and husband to the cause of rebellion. After 
his death, they continued as loyal as ever, and hope- 
ful for the triumph of the Union arms. How they 
lived during the war, or how three-fourths of the 
people of this valley lived, I am unable to tell. The 
operations of both armies covered it again and again, 
and both armies drew on it so largely for subsistence 
that it would hardly seem that enough could have 
been left to keep the people in the scantiest manner. 
But in some way, the Taylors lived with the rest; 
and that they endured their share of suffering before 
the end of the military occupation of the valley, their 
story will show. 

During the previous August, after much marching 
and strategizing through the valley, Early’s army 





The cold pierced me like a sharp arrow, and I lay 
shivering in my overcoat and poncho. 

“Lay those blankets over him, Joe,” I heard one 
of the men say. And Joe approached me to do it; 
but I sat up and declined them. 

** No, boys, I don’t mean to sleep to-night; ‘none of 
us must. It is two o’clock, and I must go the rounds 
again.” 


by this time, and I could see the occasional gleam of 
a bayonet here and there, at different parts of the 
line. The soldiers near me were walking about, 
swinging their arms and stamping their feet to pro- 
mote the sluggish circulation. They said very little, 
though once I caught some sarcastic pleasantry about 
the delights of the soldier’s life, and the atrocity of 
this great American Revolution, which compelled 
men tosit up nights long after respectable people 
were abed. From the road, and oft towards Fisher’s 
Hill, there was an almost incessant thumping of 
horses’ feet, which told us that our cavalry were 
having no rest for their feet that night, but must 
still keep up the chase. Far out on the summit of 
the hill, and high up the sides of the mountain to 
the left, the bright watch-fires of the cavalry twin- 
kled through the night; and much nearer, from 
many of the houses of Strasburg, lights were shining, 
which told that the stern events of the day had made 
work for the inhabitants of the place. Unable to 
rest, and willing to make an effort to banish the cold 
in the activity of another visit to the line, I took a 
corporal with me, and started out again. ‘There was 
little fear that there could be either attack or surprise 
that night; for Early’s beaten army had fied over 
this ground before dark, and our cavalry were all in 
front of us. But we made assurance doubly sure, 
and watched with sleepless eyes. I found the men 
all vigilant, and about the first glimmer of dawn 
went back to the reserve to report; but before this, 
there was an incident occurred in Strasburg which I 
must relate. 

I had finished my tour of the line, and was return- 
ing through the street towards the highway. No 
vision of Arctic experience which I am able to con- 
jure up, even with the assistance of Dr. Kane’s 
voyages, can equal the discomforts of that hour. The 
cold enveloped me like a mantle, pierced me like a 
Jance, and made my teeth chatter in my jaws. The 
corporal walked at my elbow, and I could feel him 
tremble and shake. The reader will understand, of 
course, that fires on the picket-line were prohibited, 
and that there d to be nothing for us but to 
wait till the sun was up, when we might thaw out 
our poor trost-bound bodies. 

“Are you cold, corporal?” I inquired. 

“I’m not sure; 1 think so,” he replied, grimly, 
with his teeth rattling so that he could hardly utter 
the words. 

We had reached a house on the corner of two 
streets, near the great ravine I have spoken of. The 
blinds were drawn close; but a warm ray of light 
poured out through a chinkin one of the shutters, 
cheerfully suggestive of light and heat within. The 
temptation was an overcoming one; there seemed to 
be nothing in the situation to forbid our passing a 
few minutes within the doors of this house, and I said 
to the corporal: 

“Let us go in here. We will get warm in five 
minutes, and go back to the front.” 

Within that house there was being enacted a scene 
of one of the pleasantest romances that the war has 
created. In my battlings and wanderings with our 
armies over the South, I have seen enough of romance 
in real life following in the bloody track of war, but 
generally of a sad and tragic nature, such as makes 
even soldiers sigh for the necessities of their profes- 
sion. Women and children fleeing from their dwell- 
ings by the light of the blazing roofs, or sitting down 
in sad uncertainty of the fate of some dear object who | 
was fighting upon one side or the other, were sights | 





the disposition of all good men to alleviate its atroc- 
ities; but occasionally a glimpse of something better 
fell across the red record, and our wearied eyes were 
refreshed with such an incident as that which I saw | 
in the old wooden house on the street-corner at 
Strasburg. 

When the war ean; there lived in Strasburg a 


espoused the Southern cause. He enlisted in the | 





fight at Fort RepuUlic, in 1862. He left behind him 
a wife and one daughter, Laura Taylor, a pretty and 


Two or three stars were twinkling in the heavens r 





to which we had grown accustomed. There was little | concealed him in an empty pork-barrel. 


enough, God knows, to relieve the horrors of this ' not much romance about that, but there is truth; 
war, which was bound to be one of horrors, spite of | 


man whom we will call Taylor, who immediately | 


rebel army among the earliest, and was killed in the 


was in position near Strasburg, his advanced pickets 
covering it, and Sheridan was upon the almost iden- 
tical ground where the battle of Cedar Creek was 
afterwards fought. A battle was imminent, in fact, 
was expected daily, but did not occur. The cavalry 
reconnoitered and skirmished for two days; and then 
Sheridan fell back to the Opequam, and thence again 
to Harper’s Ferry. The infantry had nothing to do 
with the sporadic fighting that took place around 
Strasburg at this time, and I lay, with the others, 
most of the time in the shade, glad of a chance to 
rest, after our long, hot marches. It was with an 
indifference that must have been rather provoking 
to the cavalry that we watched them pouring out in 
equadrons towards the front, although the chances 

d then decidedly good that the infantry would 
be moving after them before nightfall, to take part in 
a battle they might bring on. 

In the cavalry which skirmished in front of us at 
that time, there were some of the most skillful and 
audacious of Sheridan’s scouts. They went in this 
way by his orders, and were prepared to brave any 
hazard to obtain information of the enemy. When 
at night their reports were brought to the general, 
they always placed him in possession of information 
which was of the utmost value. 

One of these men was a corporal of a Michigan 
regiment. He was a daring, dashing fellow, and rode 
a horse and handled a sabre second to none in his 
corps. Asa scout, he was one of the most expert 
and successful, and be bad for amonth been attached 
to the general’s headquarters. There was a kind of 
rivalry among these men, which led them to take 
the most incredible risks and chances; and it was 
said that this one, whom I will call Raymond, was 
not behind the most daring. One of his most remark- 
able adventures was that which first introduced him 
to the Taylors. He was one of a regiment which, in 
one of these reconnoissances, encountered a large 
force of rebel cavalry near the bridge which crosses 
Cedar Creek, a mile and a half north of Strasburg. 

After a lively exchange of carbine-shots, both par- 
ties charged together, and b intermingled in a 
wild melee of hand-to-hand encounters. Corporal 
Raymond was doing valiant work with his sabre, cut- 
ting, thrusting and parrying right and left, when his 
horse received a pistol-shot in the body. From that 
instant the animal became ungovernable, and, great- 
ly against his own wishes, Raymond was carried out 
of the fight. The horse took the bit in his teeth, and 








closets, while Mrs. Taylor and Laura indignantly 
protested against the suspicion that they would har- 
bor a Yankee; and then satisfied himself by going to 
the bottom of the cellar-stairs, and firing his pistol 
among the barrels. The squad then rode off to the 
woods, to search for the fugitive; and Laura hastened 
to the cellar and lifted the cover. Raymond was cool, 
but a little nervous, as well he might be. The pistol- 
ball had passed through the barrel which concealed 
him, without his being hit! 

Laura was shrewd enough to foresee that the Con- 
federates would soon return for a more thorough 
search; and, taking Raymond up into a dark garret- 
loft, she concealed him under a pile of rags which 
were to have made acarpet for the front room. In 
less than an hour the troopers returned, declaring 
with loud and angry oaths that the Yankee was 
within a few rods of the spot where his dead horse 
lay, and that they would find bim. Dividing into 
parties of two, they proceeded to search every 
house in that part of the town. The Taylors’ was 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. Beds were 
shaken up, curtains pulled down, and all the barrels 
in the cellar tipped over; and had not the garret-loft 
entirely escaped the vigilance of the searchers, there 
can be little doubt that this history would have been 
one of imprisonment in Richmond, rather than of 
love in Strasburg. As it was, the Confederate sol- 
diers went off without their captive, and Laura soon 
ascended to the garret, and bad a long talk with 
Raymond. He was rather hungry, by this time, and 
she brought up his dinner; and he was fortunate 
enough to have a paper of tea in his pocket, with the 
gift of which he rejoiced the heart of Mrs. Taylor. 
Before he had talked with Laura ten minutes, Ray- 
mond had gained from his fair preserver an item of 
news of the utmost importance, which made him re- 
solve upon the spot that he would return to the 
Union lines that night, at the risk of his head. The 
news was (and he knew that it had not yet reached 
General Sheridan) that a large division of the rebel 
army had been detached to the Luray Valley, and 
that it was expected to reach the rear of the Union 
army by way of Front Royal, and attack it at the 
same time with a front attack. Laura bad learned 
it from some words which she overheard from a gen- 
eral officer and his aid, who stopped at the house the 
day before, to refresh themselves. 

“ Now I must get back to-night,” Raymond sa‘d, 
decidedly. “Sheridan must know of this before he 
sleeps—and I guess he wont sleep much after he 
knows it. How can you help me?” 

Laura thought a moment, went below and conferred 
with her mother, and then came back and informed 
Raymond that there was one of her father’s cast-off 
butternut suits in the house, which might help him 
through the lines. 

“The very thing!” Raymond cried, clapping his 
hands. “ With that on, 1’m as good as back again, 
However, it may be well not to leave till night.” 

He did not leave till night. I think the conclusion 
will warrant me in saying that Laura did not wish 
him to leave till night. He talked with her much 
about the war and the armies that day, hiding all the 
time in the garret, and was not long in discovering 
that her hopes and sympathies were all on his side of 
the struggle. What more they talked of, Ido not 
know, and will not pretend to guess. I might record 
a belief that Corporal Raymond fell in love with her 
black eyes, and began to entertain feelings towards 





sprang away in a mad gallop down the road t 
the town. Raymond tugged at the bridle to no pur- 
pose. On he went like an arrow, and presently rode 
through a rebel picket stationed at the outskirts of 
the town. Could he have checked his horse, he 
would probably have halted and surrendered at their 
call,as there seemed nothing else to do, under the 
circumstances. But the horse had the mastery. 
Raymond bent down over his neck, and heard the 
whistle of musket-balls all about him, one passing 
through the top of his cap; and so he sped along the 
street, while the people ran to the doors and windows 
to see him pass. He had reached the outskirts of the 
town on the south side, when the horse fell dead be- 
neath him, pitching him with the force of the fall 
over his head. Raymond fell, half stunned, before 
the open door of a house, on the steps of which was 
a handsome girl who had been called to the door by 
the noise. He was somewhat stunned, but not so 
much so as to forget his danger. He took a resolu- 
tion on the spot to do avery bold thing—a thing 
which he could not have done nine times in ten in 
Strasburg without ensuring his capture; but which 
in this instance served him admirably. He rushed 
into the house without a word, to get himself out of 
sight, and then explained to the surprised girl, and 
to the elderly lady he found there, that he was a 
Union soldier, trying to escape from the rebels, and 
begged them to hide him. They complied, without 
; hesitation or objection. The young lady took him 
into the darkest room of avery dark cellar, and there 
There is 


and I presume that Raymond never stopped to in- 
quire of himself whether he had better accept such 
refuge. 

In fifteen minutes, a squad of rebel cavalry rode 
' down the street after the fugitive, and of course 
_ stopped by the door where the dead horse lay. Both 
| ladies stoutly denied that the Yankee was in their 
‘house. They said that when his horse fell, he had 
run for the woods west of the town. None of the 
rebels happened to know that the ladies were secret 
adherents of the Union cause, and therefore were 
satisfied with a short search. They sent a man into 
the house, who looked through the chambers and 





his benefact which were not exactly those of mere 
gratitude, and that Laura found it no hard matter to 
take an interest in the handsome young scout; but 
these are only conjectures, and not worth half as 
much as the facts which I can tell. 

Raymond waited till night, and then donned his 
gray uniform, and, bidding farewell to his kind 
friends, and promising to see them again, he left the 
house. He arrived at Sheridan’s headquarters at 
eleven o'clock, in charge of a guard from the pickets, 
who brought him in asa prisoner. He had succeed- 
ed, after some remarkable adventures, in eluding the 
rebel pickets, and then came as fast as possible into 
our lines. To shorten this part of the story as much 
as possible, he succeeded in coaxing the officer of the 
picket, who of course knew nothing of his real char- 


. acter, to send him direct to the provost marshal at 


Sheridan’s headquarters; and half an hour after he 
reached them, the orderlies were flying to every part 
of the great army in hot haste, with orders for a 
movement towards Winchester at one o’clock. 

I remember that morning well, when we were 
roused up in the darkness, the mud and the chilling 
rain, to plod back over the road which we had but a 
few hours before advanced over. Perhaps if I knew 
then what Corporal Raymond had just told General 
Sheridan, I should have been much better satisfied. 

In some way, the presence of Raymond in Mrs. 
Taylor’s house was discovered by the rebels, and both 
Mrs. Taylor and Laura were treated with much 
harshness. A guard was kept in the house for several 
weeks, and their tittle substance was consumed by 
roving parties of soldiers who ascertained that the 
house was under the ban, and made themselves much 
at home there. It was finally determined to confis- 
cate their little property, and send them outside 
the lines; but the battle of Winchester came on just 
then, and Strasburg came under the shelter of the 
flag. Corporal Raymond was not slow in renewing 
his acquaintance with the Taylors, and through his 
agency @ liberal supply of army rations was issued 
them for their fidelity to the cause and its soldiers. 

For the next. month, our army covered Strasburg 
all the time, and Raymond visited continually at the 
house.. During this time, the old lady died, and 
Laura was left alone, without relatives, and with few 
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Meanwhile, the object of their chase had > « 
round her bows, so that he was concealed fro: 
view of his pursuers, until they had dropped 
to the vessel's stern, when they saw him aw! 


side a neighboring ship. In a moment he hi 
the painter, hoisted the sprit-sail, and sped : . 
down the river, 

The deed was done so rapidly, that the crew. | 
vessel to which be hadswum had no time t 
him. The race now began in good earnest. © 
side was the polive-boat, well pulled by eight «. 
oarsmen, but heavily laden; on the other, a: | 
wherry, with sail and oars, and one] desperate : 
on board. 

The police-boat was gradually gaining on hero! -: 
when suddenly an unusually heavy squall rufll- 
surface of the water. Marling saw it coming, |. 
ped his oars, and ran aft to let go the sheet. |): 
hurry he missed bis footing at the instant 0 
loosening the sheet, the sprit struck him on the 
and in a moment he rolled overboard, He sa. 


guineas, which became forfeit to the Crown; © ':' 
in the note-book which was in the pocket of the | \' 
coat he had thrown on the deck, was discove: « 
complete diary of his misdoings. 

Kate Heyworth’s health seemed gradually - 
established; but the knowledge of her hus! 
acrest was kept carefully concealed from her. ‘' 
being questioned by an officer sent down in dis. 
as to her frequent mention of the name of M.: 
during her delirium, she stated that she had: | 


born; that she had seen Marling crouching |: 
bedside, with his face withina few inches ofhe: :: 
that she was frozen with terror—seemed to lo: . 
sensation, and remembered nothing that hap) vole 
afterwards until she fully recovered her senses. 


she had found on the window-sill on the day o! 


persons in Liverpool as belonging to the late: ': 
ous Captain Gough, which, with Maurice’s conf . 


forgery to be thrown out by the grand jury. 
Maurice Kieman‘s case was considered more d.''' 

ful, as he was known to have been intimat: «||! 

Captain Gough; but betore he could be brou 


intemperance. 
As for Heyworth, he had no wish to rem: ' | 


suspicion and dislike; so, shortly after his wre): \ 
brother-in-law’s death, he sailed with his wi! 

infant son for the United States. There be stru. 
on for many years as a farmer in the backw) ‘- 


him that the sum of fifteen thousand dolla’: 
placed to his credit with a bank in the city of . 


ever, that Richard Oliver had once more becon:: 


though tardy restitation. Heyworth, afterthi:. ~ 
chased an estate in the State of Obio, where bh: \ 
his wife, after their many troubles, passed the av: 
and winter of their days in peaceful well-doin 


> 





DO IT WELL. 

“ There, that’ll do,” said Harry, throwing dow: 
shoe-brush, “ my boots don’t look very brigh'. 
matter. Who cares?” 

“ Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
replied a serious but pleasant voice. 

Harry started and turned round to see who | 
It was his father. Harry blushed. Ifis fathe 
“Harry, my boy, your boots look wretchedly. 
up your brush and make them shine. Wher 
look as they should, come into the library.” 

“ Yes, pa,” replied Harry, pouting, and taki" | 
his brash in no very good humorand brushin: =< 
dull boots until they shone nicely. When th:: : 
were polished, he went to bis father, who said t: \ 

“ My son, I want to tell you a short story. 
knew a poor boy whose mother taught him th: 
erb, ‘ Whatever is worth doing is worth doing | 
That boy went to beaservantina gentleman: ~ 
ily. He took pains to do everything well, no: 
how trivial it seemed. His employer was pleas: 
took him into his shop. He did his work well : 

“ When he swept out the shophe did tha: 
When he was sent on an errand, he went 4: 
and did his errand faithfully. When he was : 
make out « bill or toenter an account, he di: 
well. 


* “This pleased his employer so that he ad > 


him from step to step, untilhe became hea 
then a partner, and now he isa rich man,an: | 
ious that his son Harry should learn to pract: 
rule which made him prosper.” 

Y, Pa, were you @ poor boy once?” 

“Yes, my son, so poor that I had togo into. : 
ily and black boots, wait at table, and do othe: 
menial services for a living. By doing those 
well I was put up, as I have told you, to do 
more important. Obedience to the proverb, witi 
blessing, made me a rich man.” 

Harry never forgot the conversation. Wh 
he feit like slighting a bit of work, he though: 
and felt spurred to do his work properly. “ W 
is worth doing is worth doing well,” cheered } 
his daily duties. 























himself on board a wherry, which was lying. ~ 


stantly. In his sea-chest were found the thor. - 


fearfully vivid dream on the night after herbal... 


worth’s arrest. This knife was identified bys... | 


trial, bis health sank under the effects of con. 


Bellerby, where the neighbors regarded him |: 


enduring numberlees hardships and privations, ©‘ 


one day he received an anonymous letter, info:::'' « 


to name his benefactor. He strongly suspected \\\v - 


honest and prosperous man, and had made th = :'' 


The nurse also produced a peculiar knife, 70". | 


caused the indictment against Samuel Heywo: |: | 
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him and Laura was heart-rending. She threw her- 
self upon the bed beside him, crying, amid her tears, 
that she would kill herself if he died, and distracting 
herself with fear. Before night, a surgeon came to 
the house and examined the wound. It was not seri- 
ous, he said; the corporal would live. He was only 
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friends. Raymond assured her that the war in the 
Valley was at an end, and as his term of service would 
expire in a few months, urged her to go to Winches- 
ter or Martinsburg, and wait for him, as they had 
agreed to be married when he was discharged. She 
was about to comply, when the movements of the 
armies interposed, and placed her again in the rebel 
lines. Sheridan fell back from Harrisonburg, through 
Strasburg and beyond, and encamped near Middle- 
town. The enemy were on Fisher’s Hill, and Stras- 
burg, between the two, was debatable ground. Ray- 
mond would have executed his project then, but his 
duty kept him at headquarters, and he waited the 
next turn of events, chafing under the restraint. 
Then came the battle of Cedar Creek, with its disas- 
ters and its successes. Raymond was one of the 
foremost of Custer’s cavalry, and with a score of com- 
panions rode down and captured a piece of artillery 
in the street of Strasburg. He had stopped beside it 
a moment, when ashot struck him in the side. Where 
it could have been fired from is a mystery, to this 
day. It is most likely that it came from one of the 
houses. With the assistance of a comrade, and 
thinking himself mortally hurt, he rode over to the 
Taylor house, and was carried in with the blood 
streaming from his wound. The meeting between 


weak from the loss of blood. That there was joy in 
those two hearts over his words, we may be sure. 

And this brings me to myselfand the other corporal, 
standing outside this house in the bitter cold of early 
morning of October 20th. We went in, and warmed 
our poor benumbed bodies by the fire that roared up 
the wide chimney; and there we saw Raymond and 
Laura. I guessed part of the story at the time, and 
learned the balance afterwards from those who knew 
it. It is enough to add that Laura accompanied her 
wounded soldier back to the hospital at Winchest 
that she nursed him there all winter, and that when 
he was well enough to travel, she went with him to 
Michigan. He calls her Laura yet; the other name 
she has abandohed. 








MRS. BROWN ON ’ORRORS. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


As to the readin’, it’s wuss than a writin’, for 1’m 
sure them papers is that full o’ ’orrors as gives you 
the cold shudders; as I says to Brown of a Sunday 
arternoon, ‘I don’t want to ’ear no more of them 
awful murders;” and as to many things in them 
papers, I do believe as they inwents them for the 
sake of them as likes for to’ear about sich beastly 
ways. 

But I must say, as I likes to ’ave anythink as is 
interestin’ read to me out loud, the same as Jane 
Seamore did used to, and were obligated for to lay 
tiat on ’er back, through a crooked spine, on a deal 
board ; and I did used to take my work, and set along 
with her many and many a time, and would again, 
though ’er mother and me ’ave ’ad words, and not 
spoke for ever so long, about Mrs. Grimshaw, as 1 
will ’ave as Mr. Clarkson neglected shamefully, 
through bein’ the parish doctor. ~ 

I’m sure the way as that poor gal, a-laying’ on the 
fiat o’ her back, would read, was wonderful, and 
never know’d her spell a word and not try back one 
time in a ’undred. 

The ’istories as she’d read was wonderful, all about 
them times when parties did used to go about all 
over England, with nothink on buta bit of blue paint, 
as must ’ave been chilly work, I should say, and 
nothink for to live upon but acorns and mistletoe, 
as I do not believe could ’ave kep’ life and soul to- 
gether. 

I’m sure, who’d be a king or queen, I can’t think, 
for the way as they did used to treat ’em was down- 
right shameful, a-’ackin on ’em to bits in battles, 
and a-shootin’ on ‘em in the eye with a harrow, let 
alone cuttin’ off their ’eads, as I think it was Charles 
the Twelfth. Not as them kings was much account 
neither, as was a dusty lot with their wives and their 
beauties, and treatin’ ’em werry bad, as one ’ad six 
on ’em as he went and cut off one arter the other. 

Certainly, I did pity them princes as was smoth- 
ered quite cool by their own uncle in the Tower, as 
I’ve seen myself, as must ’ave been a black-’arted 
willin, as they do say was born with teeth the same 
as King John the Third, as was a gloomy tyrant, as 

lost all ’is things at the wash, as he took to’art that 
Nacep as to die on it; it seemed a foolish act, tho’ 
werry aggrawatin’ the same as ’appened to poor Mrs. 
Symons, as ’ad the clothes-basket cut off the back of 
the cart, with a whole family’s linen, as made her 
pay to the last farthin’; and never will I believe as 
them skirts were worth the money, as twelve and 
sixpence apiece is a long price, tho’ calico ’ave been 
that frightful high as not a bit of decent print to be 
*’ad under tenpence and a shillin’; but as I wasa-say- 
in’, I don’t believe a word about that good Queen 
Bess, as did ought to ’ave been ashamed of ’erself 
a-’cuttin’ off parties ’eads, and should like to know 
*ow she’d ’ave liked it herself, a old cat; and as for 
a-sayin’ as Queen Victoria is like her, why it’s adown- 
right insult. 

I’m sure, in wy opinion, it would be as well not to 
ave so many of them ’istories wrote, a-rakin’ up all 
them bygones, and aint pleasant for to see in print 





about your own relations, as, in course, a grandfather 
is, tho’ distant; and well I remember mine, as was a 
kind-’arted old soul, and did ased to bring me apples 
and parliament, but I’m thankful for to say, never 
went mad, nor none of them wagaries, as may do 
werry well for royal families, but wouldn’t suit me. 

I must say as I didn’t ’old with that there Lady 
Dawdley’s Secret, as seems for to be puttin’ wrong 
notions in young gals’ ’eads, as were a artful minx, 
and give out as she were dead and buried in the news- 
papers; and if her poor, dear ’usband didn’t take on 
dreadful, a-frettin’ arter ’er as was all the while 
alive and kickin’, and married toold Sir Dawdley, 
down somewhere Essex-ways. And that poor ’us- 
band he come down along with a friend of his’n, as 
were nephew to where she was married. 

But, law bless you, she was that bold as to go and 
brazen it out. And if she didn’t take and shove ’er 
real ’usband down a well on the quiet, as wouldn’t 
never ’ave been found out, only thro’ the other party, 
as was the nephew, a-tracin’ on him. 

Nice games that Lady Dawdley was up to a-tryin’ 
for to get rid of that nephew; and if she didn’t go 
and set fire to a ’ouse where he was a-stoppin’, in 
the ’opes of burnin’ ’im in ’is bed, the wicked ’ussy. 

It all came ’ome to ’er tho’, for she were found out 
thro’ ’er ’usband, as she’d shoved down the well, 
a-turnin’ up agin, as there weren’t no water in it; as 
is nasty things, in my opinion, and ’ighly dangerous. 
As well I remember Mrs. Matlock, as lived over Bat- 
tersea Rise, with a well in the garden, and you did 
used to draw it up with a windlass; as ’er ’usband, 
a-comin’ ’ome from receivin’ of his pension, pitched 
*ead foremost into, and was only found thro’ ’is wood- 
en leg-a-floatin’ up conspicuous, as it was a mercy as 
is ead just fitted into the bucket, and was drawed 
up easy, tho’ a ’eavy man, but never seemed to shake 
it off to the day of ’is death. 

So, in course, when ’er ’asband turned up out of 
the well agin, she was reg’lar done, and they took and 


| shet ’er up in a mad-’ouse, as, no doubt, she’d werry 


soon get out, on the same as that woman as murdered 
’er three children through jealousy, and thro’ bein’ 
rich was made out mad, as they sent to Bedlam, as 
soon brought ’er to ’er senses. 

Ah, it was werry lovely, one of them stories as Jane 
was a-readin’ about ’ow them two Turkey lovers did 
used to meet on the sly, as were a ’onorable young 
man, tho’ obligated for to climb over the wall for to 
see er, as ’ad a father as smelt a rat, and thinkin’ as 


lin’ in the moonlight, as was certainly werry foolish 
in ’im to play it, as would disturb any one as is a 
light sleeper. 

Well, that old Turk, as were a reg’lar old fury, 
up he gets, and steals on ’is tiptoes to the winder, 
and see them young ae a-talkin’ tender, as was 
only nat’ral. 

If the wicked old wagabone didn’t take and call ’is 
nasty black mermaids, and seized that young feller, 
and put ’im into a dungeon on nothing but bread and 
water for months. As to the poor gal, thro’ bein’ ’is 
only daughter, she was only shet up in a’igh tower, 
with nobody but them beastly blacks a-flyin’ all 
about her; as trimbled at ’er.nod, but yet kep’ ’er 
that strick, as she hadn’t no chance for to give ’em 
the slip; and wouldn’t never ’ave know’d what ’ad 
become of that young man, if ’adn’t been as a young 
party, thro’ bein’ a gard’ner, was a Christshun, and 
telt for them two, thro’ a-knowin’ as the young man 
was a Christshun, too. And so he told ’er, as she 
was a weepin’ like a flowin’ founting, as promised for 
to take a note, and brought ’er the answer reg’lar, as 
was concealed in ’is turban, and fell off jist as that 
old Turk were a-passin’ as ordered him the bastin- 
ards pretty sharp, but couldn’t get out on *im nothink 
about the young Christshun knight as was come 
ashore along with two others, and ’ad wowed to 
awenge their comrade, as in course we knows is a 
Christshun duty; and turned out to be that werry 
young man and ’ad been a-spoonin’ the old Turk’s 
daughter and was shet up in that dungeon, and a- 
goin’ to be put to death at sunrise, as is their ways, 
the bloody-minded Pagins. 

But you see she got over the party as ’ad that 
young man under lock and key, thro’ ’avin’ knowed 
*er from a babby, as was moved with compassion, and 
let ’er go in and see ’im that werry night. 

They was nat’rally pleased to meet, partikler as 


something nice, as she’d been and took off her pa’s 
table. 

Well, they was a-talkin’ all manner, when the 
time flowed by that quick, as the sun begin to think 
about rising, and the old party as kep’ the prisin told 
’er she must go; but, law bless you, such a spree! If 
they didn’t ketch ’old on ’im, and stuff a ’andkercher 
in ’is mouth, and tie him up to the place where the 
young man ’d been tied; so off they goes for to join 
them other Christshuns as was a-waitin’ under the 
walls. 

When the old Tark came down for to see the young 
feller’s ’ead chopped, and found ’im gone, and only 
Musstuffy, as they called the other old party, in ’is 
place, the temper as he showed, there wasn’t never 
anything like it in this world; for if he didn’t take 
and order every one to put every one else to death. 

Jest as there was a-goin’ to be a reg’lar massy- 
chree, in come them young Christhuus, as ’ad been 
seized a-tryin’ to escape, along with = old Turk’s 
daughter. . 

The old chap he was pleased. Didn’therow. But, 
law, it didn’t last long, for ’is daughter she came out 
on a wall, with a flamin’ torch in ’er ’and, and says, 
* Oid,” addressin’ of ’er pa, as no doubt she’d have 





called something else, if it ’adu’t been as he were 


something was up, tho’ a-’earin of a guitar a-twink-. 


she was able to undo ’is ’eavy chains, and give him | 


‘er father, for them Turks is werry dutiful to 
parents, 

The old gent was werry much took aback, and 
called ’er all manner of nice names, but they didn’t 
go down with ’er. 

She says, ‘‘ Release them captif’s ’nights.” 

“For why?” says the Turk. 

“ Why,” eays she, “‘ beneath this castle walls is 
kep’ ity d tons of gunpowder, us one 
spark would blow us all to atoms. ” 

Says ’er pa, ‘Come down, miss.” 

Says she, ‘‘ Never!” 

Says he, ‘‘ Seize the torch.” 

Says she, “Advance one step, and you all ex- 
plodes.” 

So, in course, the old Turk was reg’lar done, and 
jest then there was shouts ’eard, as was more Christ- 
shuns as ’ad landed, and come to kill them Turks, 
and would ’ave done, too, only for the sake of that 
young gal, as that other Christshun loved, and was 
willin’ to be a Christshun, too, and not sorry, Ishould 
say, for to leave the old gent, as ’ad a ’asty temper, 
with a nasty ’abit of orderin’ any one to hinstant 
death, which, though it was over in a minit, couldn’t 
put any one’s head back on their shoulders. 

It was werry fine to’ear about ’er bein’ christened, 
with the king and queen a-standin’ for ’er, as was, 
no doubt, werry proper; but I must say as I don’t 
*old with any one a-changin’, not for to get married; 
the same as young Peters, as turned Baptist for to 
marry ’is master’s widder, as was a soap-biler, and 
left a fine busness. Yet I don’t believe as that young 
feller ever were a true Baptist in ’is ’art, or he never 
would ’ave run away with the publican’s wife, after 
robbin’ the till, and is a-livin’ quite grand some- 
wheres abroad now. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





DE MOLAY ENCAMPMENT. 

At the annual assembly of the De Molay Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar, the following named Sir 
Knights were elected to office: 

Rev, Sir John W. Dad » E.G. C der. 

Sir S. J. M. Homer, Generalissimo. 

Sir Marlborough Williams, Captain-General. 

Sir Joseph.M. Russell, Treasurer. 

Sir Frederick A. Pierce, Recorder. 

Rev. Sir Geo. H. Hepworth, Excellent Prelate. 

Sir John Mack, Senior Warden, 

Sir Alfred F. Chapman, Junior Warden. 

Sir Seth T. Dame, Sword-Bearer. 

Sir William T. Plaiated, Standard-Bearer. 

Sir J. N. M. Clough, Warder. 

Sir Joseph W. Ward, Sir Horace Jenkins, Sir 
William S. Anderson, Encampment Committee. 

Robert H. Carlton, Third Guard. 

Wm. H. Nichols, Second Guard. 

John H. Chester, First Guard. 

Doctor H. G. Barrows, Organist. 

E. F. Gay, Armorer. 

George H. Pike, Sentinel. 

We are glad to know that the Encampment is in 
such a prosperous condition, and that its members 
have largely increased during the past year. 








JAMES OTIS LODGE OF BARNSTABLE.—At a spe- 
cial meeting of James Otis Lodge, of Barnstable, held 
on the 18th ult., the following Brothers were install- 
ed, by D. D. G. M. R. 8S. Pope, as officers for the en- 
suing year: 

George Marston, W. M. 
Elijah Lewis, 2nd, S. W. 
Ansel D. Lothrop, J. W. 
Thomas Harris, Treasurer. 
Oliver M. Hinckley, Sec'y. 
Russell Matthews, S. D. 
Charles A. C. Harris, J. D. 
Theo. W. Phinney, S. S. 
Joshua W. Higgins, J. 8. 
George A. King, Marshall, 
G. F. Swift, I. S. 

Gorham Hallett, Tiler. 





INTOLERATION IN HAVANA.—We learn from Ha- 
vana that the police of the city recently made a de- 
scent and captured the members of a Masonic Lodge. 
Among the brethren present was the lieutenant 
governor of the island. The Lodge had received 
timely warning from some friend, so was not at work 
when the police entered the room where the brethren 
had assembled. This little act shows how intolerant 
are the rulers of Cuba towards all secret societies, 
and we do not wonder that the Masonic Fraternity 
of the island is desirous of annexation to the United 
States. 





A COLORED MAN MADE A Mason.—Last week, an 
important event occurred in the Masonic circles of 
Boston. Mr. J.B. Smith, the celebrated caterer, was 
received in St. Andrews Lodge, and made an Entered 
Apprentice. Mr. Smith is a colored man, respectable 
and rich, and has been taken in hand by the 





wealthiest Lodge in New England. This is some- 








ceived from the Harpers, this new book by Doctor 
Mackey, just published by them, a ritual of the sev- 
eral degrees in Freemasonry, from the Entered Ap- 
prentice degree to that of the Royal Master. It is a 
comprehensive and carefully-prepared work, afford- 
ing much i.formation to the student in the mysteries 
of our Order, and instructing him in all matters 
within its scope. It is fuller than any previous publi- 
cation of the kind we have seen. It is handsomely 
illustrated, with various insignia of office and sug- 
gestive scenes, and has also the music introduced in 
the several degrees, thus for completeness putting it 
before any of its predecessors. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 





Czar OF Russta.—The Emperor of Russia has 
been made a Scottish Rite Freemason. This is one 
reason why he is so glad to.see American brethren. 





ZENOBIA COMMANDERY. 

EDITORS OF THE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—A Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar, with the above name, 
was formed in the village of Palmyra, Wayne county, 
New York, on the 15th of October, and 4s the cere- 
monies were unusually interesting and impressive, I 
think a brief account of them would be interesting 
to your readers. The Knights formed in a column at 
the rooms of the Masonic Lodge, and, preceded by a 
band of music, marched to the Presbyterian church, 


prayer by the Rev. Mr. Fox was followed by an ad- 
dress by the prelate, Rev. John T. Webster. The 
address of Sir Knight Webster was the most master- 
ly exposition of Freemasonry to which I have ever 
listened. In concise, expressive and beautiful lan- 
guage, he traced Masonry from its probable origin 
down to the present day, mentioning some of its 
leading stars, showing its various branches and ram- 
ifications throughout the world, and its»present con- 
dition. He explained away many of the popular and 
vulgar errors regarding it, and showed that the un- 
just prejudice felt by many people towards it us an 
institution was giving place to better feelings. He 
concluded with a glowing prediction of a brilliant 
and glorious future in store for Masonry, as a Chris- 
tian organization. The following Sir Knights were 
then installed as officers of the new Commandery : 

Jackson H. Chase, Z. C. 

Elijah Ennis, G. 

Thomas L. Root, C. G. 

Rev. John T. Webster, P. 

George Bowman, 7. 

W. V. Ranger, &. 

Clark S. Chase, S. W. 

E. W. Cummins, J. W. 

J. A. Holmes, 8. B. 

Isaac G. Tabor, Sw. B. 

T. S. Jackson, W. 

Charles B. Bowman, Wells Tyler, Jr., 

Noah W. Hare, Guards. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies the Knights 
‘marched to the Palmyra Hotel, where an elegant 
and bountiful repast was served. Delegations from 
the Commanderies of Rochester and Syracuse were 
preseut, and everything passed off pleasantly. 

Palmyra, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1867. H. H.C. 





HOW TO MAKE A NOSE. . 

When calves have withered, paddings are supplied, 
which at once transform the shrunken shank of 
seventy to the sturdy limb of twenty-five. Clever as 
the artificial limb maker is, however, the surgeon oc- 
casionally has a job to do which beats him hollow. 
Sometimes a man or woman has the misfortune to 
lose the nose, a very indispensable ornament to the 
human face, which few of us care to be without. The 
clever surgeon in such a case, by what is termed the 
rhino-plastic operation, makes a new nose for the pa- 
tient in this wise: He marks out as much skin as will 
be sufficient to cover the nose, upon the forehead, 
with the base uppermost; he now pares the remains 
of the old nose, and then carefally dissects the skin 
from the forehead down to the bone, leaving a small 
point of attachment between the brows, so as to keep 
up the arterial circulation; the skin is then twisted 
upon itself just at the brow, and fixed with ligatures 
to its proper situation over the old nose, oiled lint be- 
ing placed in the nostrils to support the structure. 
In this way a new proboscis, very serviceable, if not 
very handsome, may be obtained—and a living nose, 
be it remembered; none of your artificial things that 
are sometimes fixed upon the face by means of a pair 
of spectacles; not that such artificial noses are by 
any means to be sneezed at. By the rhino-plastic 
operation, deformities of the lips, and those very ugly 
“ pugs” to which the most indifferent object, are 
often corrected. 





PROVIDENCE. 
Go, mark the matchless working of the power 
That shuts within the seed the future flower; 
Bids these in elegance of form excel. 
In color these, and those delight the smell ; 





Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes.— Cowper. 


thing of an innovation, and some years since would 
have been looked upon as degrading to call a colored 
man a brother, but now times are changed, although 
we do not think that such changes are sufficient to 
enable the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts to frater- 
nize with the colored Lodges of Boston. 

MACKEY’s Masonic RITUALIST.—We have re- 


which was already filled with a large audience. A - 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FORTUNE-HUNTING. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 
errr 


It was a clear, crisp night in October. In the thrif- 
ty farmhouse Alice had lived all her life, and now, 
as she stood in the parlor, she felt a sadness that 
could not be wholly stified by her dreams of ambition, 
her strong longings for some great, active life. . 

There was a bright wood fire on the hearth, but 
she had thrown up a window, and stood by it, looking 
on to the low piazza, whose vines were faded before 
the early frosts. There was no moon: the clear star- 
sheen came in at the window, and was lost in the 
glare of the fire. 

The girl was not alone. Leaning against the 
window, his eyes looking absently out into the old- 
fashioned flower-garden, stood the friend and com- 
panion of ber childhood and later days. 

She was not thinking of him then, or if she was, 
her thoughts were so mingled with ber reminiscences 
of past years that she could not separate the two. 
Indeed, he was mixed up with all her days, whether 
happy or sorrowful. 

But he was thinking ‘most decidedly and intently 
of her, though he was not looking at her. It seemed 
to him that the parting to-morrow would be like the 
wrenching asunder of soul and body—that without 
her he should have only the dead flesh to carry 
about, with no object, no hope. If she would only 
promise him she would think of him—that she would 
one day allow him to claim her hand and heart! He 
was suffused with a sudden tremulous heat, as he 
thought of such a possibility. 

“After all, Alice, you are sorry to go?” he asked, 
delaying the utterance of what he must say before he 
left her. 

She turned her dark eyes to his face, and smiled 
somewhat sadly, as she said: 

**O yes, unspeakably sorry! It seems almost as 
though I were cutting myself loose from a safe, quiet 
life, and might be tossed among tempests before I 
got back to harbor again. I feel as if I were leaving 
this life forever.” - 

‘Her companion’s face flushed with fear and with 
eagerness, as he said, quickly: 

“Don’t go, then, Alice. Stay with us. Is not this 
life good enough, afterall?” . 

“IT can’t stay.” She shook her head decidedly. 
“With my aunt, I shall have opportunities for cul- 
ture which I can never have here. I shall only half 
know life. I want to do something—to be something!” 

The bright glow came to her cheeks, the brilliance 
to her eyes. She did not know what a misery her 
friend was concealing from her. 

“In the meantime,” he said, with grave sorrow, 
‘*I shall be just where you leave me; I shall have 
no chance for the cultivated polish you will acquire. 
What shall you think of me when you return, if you 
ever do come back? What shall you think of me?” 

He had suddenly taken both her hands, and was 
looking with a trembling, fiery earnestness at her. 

** Think of you?” she repeated, a blush, in spite of 
herself, overspreading ker face; tor he had never 
looked at her in that way before. “‘I shall think of 
you as one of my dearest friends—as one to be trusted 
and believed in always.” 

* In no other way, Alice? I shall remember you 
as one whom I love with all my life. Heart and soul 
are.yoars. I shall love you always!” 

The words were uttered with a tone utterly differ- 
ent from any he had used before, with an impetuous 
earnestness that startled her. Her head drooped, 
her lips quivered, and tears filled her eyes. 

* © John,” she said, under her breath, “I am sorry 
you have spoken like this!” 

“Then you are sorry I feel like this?” he asked, 
growing paler as he spoke. 

Her face told him before her lips said “‘ Yes.” 

“Did you think I could see you almost every day 
since we were children, share all your griefs and 
pleasures, dream of you as I have done since child- 
hood, and not love you? All my life, every hope and 
aspiration has centred in you. Alice, is it true 
that you do not love me at all? not enough to give 
me any hope for the future?” 

There was a pleading pathos in his tone that pen- 
etrated to her heart. 

**It cannot be my fault, John,” she said. “I did 
not know you felt thus. I have never thought of 
such a thing. O, my friend!” with a sudden tender 
tone, “ forget all this; be my friend, as of old!” 

She suddenly extended her hand to him, with a 
gesture of entreaty. He held it fast, while he said, 
gravely: 

*T cannot forget. I must love you; but believe 
me, I will not trouble nor importune.you. I should 
not care for a love for which I was obliged to entreat. 
I will be to you always’a sincere friend. Never hes- 
itate in asking a favor of me. You know I would 
never take advantage.” 

As the girl listened to the deep, sincere tones, she 
felt a sudden and sure rest, as if a foundation of truth 
was offered for her support. But this was not the 
lover she had dreamed of. Indeed, her ideas were 
too vague to be put in words; but in the future to 
which she was going, she should find some hero that 
would stir all the romance of her nature. She 
thoroughly liked John Winthrop, and as he had just 
spoken to her, she felt a strange and unwonted ten- 
derness; but she thought it only the natural result 
of a last night at home, of remembrances of his good- 
ness in the past. And it was easy to think that, after 





be it was a notion of his that he loved her. He would 


acknowledged pain. 


last he took his hat to go. 


voice faltered a little. 


* Shall you know the gold from the dross?” 


swer of the girl of nineteen. 


tears from her eyes. 
* You will let me—this time?” he murmured, 


before since they had been little children. 

He did not come to see her next morning, before 
she left the farmhouse. She had half hoped he 
would, and hurriedly dressed, even earlier than was 
necessary. At the lonely depot in the woods she 
looked for him, holding, with trembling hand, by the 
arm of her step-mother. But the train thundered 
along, caught her up, and she was whirled away 
without seeing him again. : 

Then her thoughts gradually left the country vil- 
lage, and flew onward to the great city towards which 
she was speeding. She telt a sad feeling, mingled 
with something of triumph, that this girl who jour- 
neyed away would never came back again—never in 
the old spirit, with the old heart. 





CHAPTER II. 


SLOWLY the crowd poured forth from the cathe- 
dral; the dark-faced, deep-eyed crowd, that told it 
was beneath an Italian sun that this high holiday 
was celebrated. With the mags of people, swayed 
with them, curiously observing them, and between 
whiles looking round for,her party, from whom she 
had become separated, was a richly-clad American 
girl, whose proud, intelligent face was very different 
from the most of the faces about her. 

At first, she had tried to get away from the crowd; 
but she was drawn in irresistibly, and finally desisted 
from her efforts and yielded to the force that bore her 
on, thinking that, once in the street, she could free 
herself, and find her company. But before half the 
people were out, from some quarter of the vast cathe- 
dral rose the alarm of fire. 

Alice Granger’s heart seemed for a moment to cease 
beating, for that cry infused the spirit of wild animals 
into the gay concourse. In that first moment of 
horror, Alice felt that fire itself would be kinder than 
these terrible beings. It was in vain that she strug- 
gled to get back—for she preferred staying in the 
building—the fienus themselves would have been no 
more thoughtless and pitiless. They rushed on, 
trampling upon the helpless ones, cursing, shouting 
and praying. 

Death seemed near to the girl. She closed her 
eyes, to avoid seeing the distorted faces about her. 
Her clothes were already tattered, her limbs half 
paralyzed; she could not make a single movement. 
It was then that an arm of iron grasped her, a swift 
hand dealt a few furious blows about her, and in 
some miraculous way the crowd immediately about 
her was made to part a little, and she was drawn 
backward until at last she and her unknown friend 
stood in a solitary place of the church. 

After one or two long breaths, that restored 
strength to her frame, she withdrew from the arm 
that supported her, and looked up at her companion. 
It was a dark, handsome face that she saw, it was a 
figure of careless elegance. The man might have 
been thirty-five, and if there were marks of dissipa- 
tion, if there could be unpleasant lines in that face, 
Alice did not see them. She only knew that he was 
looking at her with solicitous admiration, that he 
said, in a deep, melodious voice: 

**T hope you are not hurt at all?” 

“No, thanks to you. Save a general sense of con- 
fusion, I have not been harmed. Then, with a sud- 
den look around her, “ Bat is not the church, then, 
on fire?” 

‘Not visibly so, as you can perceive. I think it 
was a false alarm. “Will you permit me to take you 
to your friends?” 

* I shall be very grateful if you will do so,” she re- 
plied, feeling strongly the apparently restrained 
interest and admiration in the man’s looks and tones. 

Edward Randall did not misimprove his time, in 
the ten minutes’ ride from the cathedral to the hotel 
occupied by Alice’s party. Indeed, it was very rare 
for him to waste an opportunity when with ladies; 
and at the door of the hotel he bowed to Alice, hav- 
ing permission to call and see her, and leaving a 
deeper impression upon her fancy than any man had 
done since she had been the courted protege of her 
aunt. 

Sauntering down the street, he met a couple of his 
acquaintances, who apparently had been watching 
for him. Less politic, possessing less of the actor’s 
talent, they were very evidently of that class called 
** fast,” with no redeeming trait in their appearance. 

* We've been lying in wait for you, Randall,” said 
one of them, “‘ for we are about dead with curiosity. 





Who in the deuce was that girl, any way? I’veseen 


soon forget her. But that thought brought an un- 
“You will, at least, write to me?” he said, as at 


**T shall be glad to write to you, and to hear from 
you,” she said. ‘1 shall be lonely, at first. There 
will be nobody that will care for me.” And Alice’s 


“There will soon be people enough who will cgre 
for Mrs. Granger’s ward,” said John, bitterfy. 


“They will not harm me,” was the confident an- 


“*Say a kindly good-by to me,” he said, dreading to 
g0, yet feeling that he must. “Give me something to 
remember through all the long, weary days to come. 
Heaven knows how I shall get through with them!” 

She put her hand in his, trying hard to keep the 


drawing her to him, and pressing his lips to hers in 
&@ way that made her cheeks burn, as she thought of 
itin her chamber, a moment after. Caresses had 
been rare between them; he had not touched her lips 


her on the street twice within the last week. I 
shouldn’t mind having a smile from her myself.” 

“You!” said Randall, with illy concealed con- 
tempt. ‘I don’t mind telling you, however, of the 
success of a little plot of mine.” And he slowly lit 
his cigar, a smile of exultation gleaming in his eyes. 
“I’ve noticed that girl lately,” he went on, “and I 
confess I’ve been rather taken with her. There’s 
something to her. I inquired on the sly, and find 
she’s Alice Granger, from Boston, and heiress to 
several hundred thousand, from her aunt. That set- 
tles the question, of course. The next thing was to 
become acquainted with her. I thought I’d do it 
rather steep, so as to be on an intimate footing directly, 
on account of a spice of gratitude. I followed her to 
the mass to-day, and after the services, I raised a cry 
of fire. The pack of fools made a stampede; I kept 
near Miss Granger, and at the right moment I res- 
cued her from the crowd. It was rather tough work, 
and spoiled my hat and coat, as you see; but I mean 
she shall pay for them.” 

The three had sat down beneath a tree, and Ran- 
dall took his cigar from his lips, watching intently 
the long spiral of smoke, as it rose in the air. Seeing 
him then, no one would have thought his face 
handsome. 

“By George!” cried one of them, “I don’t envy 
the Granger when she becomes Mrs. Randall!” 

‘Don’t bo profane,” remarked Randall, quietly. 
“T shall make her a good husband—a model, in fact. 
I like her; she’s about the kind. Meanwhile, I invite 
you to a tiptop supper at our mansion in Boston, one 
year from to-day.” 

“We'll be there,” was the response. ‘‘ But sup- 
posing the Adonis fails?” 

“Impossible. Then I’ll give you a spread any- 

| where you say at the time.” 
“‘ Then it’s settled,” said the two, with a half-in- 
credulous laugh, noting down in their pocket-books. 
Alone in her room at the hotel, Alice was thinking, 
with a somewhat heightened color in her cheek, of a 
pair of eyes that had looked at her, of a musical voice 
that had addressed her with such winning respect. 
Nor was Alice weaker than many another woman 
who had listened to that same voice. For the first 
time since early girlhood, had she seen one whose 
manner and look seemed the reality of her dreams— 
who was the hero of all her idle imaginings. And 
the manner of his introduction lent a charm of ro- 
mance to him. 

Xt was with some concern that Randall heard, the 
next day, that the American party in which travelled 
Mrs. and Miss Granger were to leave, in a day or 
two, to journey straight to England, and from thence 
back to Boston. But in the next thought he had 
decided to go with them, and adroifly mentioned his 
intended journey when he called, before they had 
told him of their own intentions. 

The man succeeded, as he always had done, only 
he had never yet reached the acme of his desires— 
marrying a fortune. 

By the time the Grangers arrived in Boston, from 
their European tour, Randall was their intimate 
friend, and so conspicuously devoted to Alice that 
Mrs. Granger began to think about his position, and 
what fortune he might be possessed of. He talked 
modestly and vaguely of his income, but more defin- 
itely and proudly of his family; and Mrs. Granger, 
greatly as she prided herself upon her perception, 
was deceived by him. Was he not delicately atten- 
tive to herself? 

**There is an old friend in the parlor, waiting for 
you,” said Mrs. Granger, one morning, a month after 
their return. “Go down just as you are, without 
guessing who it is.” 

Alice slowly descended the stairs, thinking of 
Randall, and knowing it was much earlier than he 
ever made his appearance. She stood half a moment 
in the open doorway, before he saw her. She saw 
his profile, noble, manly, handsomer than she had 
remembered him. Then she stepped forward, and 
he rose to meet her. Once more she laid her hand in 
that of John Wintkrop, and looked into the clear, 
truthful eyes. 

She was conscious of some change in him. He was 
elegantly but not finically dressed, his bearing had 
an ease and assurance in it which the country boy of 
twenty-one had not known. His face flushed, a 
splendor came to his eyes, as he touched her hand 
again. They were both thinking how the other had 
changed, improved. Then, after the first few mo- 
ments of constraint, they fell naturally into the easy 
and intimate way of old friends. A quiet, sweet 
warmth diffused itself through Alice’s heart, as she 
found herself once more in his presence. It wasa 
feeling so utterly different from the feverish, infat- 
uating, yet uncertain pleasure she experienced when 
with Randall, that it almost startled and alarmed 
her. 

Winthrop had risen to go, and was standing by her, 
his very presence seeming to enfold and shield. her, 
while his deep, irresistibly tender glance was bent 
upon her, when Randall sauntered in, unannounced, 
as if he were at home. He was very visibly surprised 
at seeing the gentleman there, halted for an instant, 
then advanced with outstretched hand, saying: 

“It’s really you, isn’t it, Winthrop? You sur- 
prised me almost out of my power of recognizing 
you.” 

Winthrop took the proffered hand, uttering a polite 
but not cordial greeting; then he turned to Alice, 
with some indescribable cloud on his face, and made 
his adicus. 

He walked down the street with a more rebellious, 
unhappy feeling than he had ever felt. His love, his 
suspicion had noted the manner of Randall, as he had 





pressible waves of feeling. He knew this man, and 
thinking of him in connection with a pure woman 
made him revolt and shudder. He tried, for a long 
while, in vain, to think of some means by which Alice 
could be made to realize the character of her lover, 
and that it was not herself whom he courted, At 
last, with a sort of despairing hope, he told his sister, 
who entered with earnestness into his feelngs, and 
with feminine ingenuity suggested a plan so simple 
that Winthrop could hope an entire undeceiving in 
consequence. 

A week later, Winthrop happened into Randall’s 
rooms, on some pretext or other, and half an hour 
after, the two were sauntering down the street to- 
gether, Winthrop, with a mighiy effort, befag suave 
and cordial. They approached his sister’s door, and 
Winthrop said, carelessly : 

“*My brother-in-law bought a lot of champagne 
last night which he prides himself immensely upon. 
Come in, and tell me what you think about it.” 

Randall did not object, but he said, as he mounted 
the steps: , 

** Seems to me, Winthrop, you are not quite so stiff 
as I fancied you were when I first saw you. Town 
life converted you, eh?” 

** Perhaps you misunderstood me,” was the reply, 
as the two sat down in the parlor, and Winthrop 
rang and ordered the wine. 

He absently touched his lips to the glass, while 
Randall drank his with the air of a connoisseur. 

- “That’s good,” he said. “I shall have the right 
kind of brand in my cellars, I’ll wager.” And he 
poured out another glass. 

Though not in the least intoxicated, he had ev- 
idently been exhilarated by drink, that morning. 

‘Your cellars are rather mythical, I imagine,” 
said Winthrop, his listening ear detecting the faint 
rustle of draperies in the parlor beyond, whose doors 
were half 6pen, 

“They wont be long,” was the response. 
win a pile before next winter’s out.” 
Winthrop looked up inquiringly. 

“O, I shall marry a fortune, and a demnition 
pretty girl, as Mantalini says, into the bargain. I’ve 
spoken for the Granger niece.” 

The speaker did not see the pallid hue that over- 
spread his listener’s face—he did not know how near 
he was to being kicked out of the house; but Win- 
throp controlied himself, and asked, quietly: 

* Has she accepted you?” 

“Yes; but she hangs off about the marriage, which 
I wish to be directly. She says she hardly knows 
me, yet—which is exactly whai I mean she shall not 
do. To tell you the truth, Winthrop, I like the girl. 
She’ll be no incumbrance at all.” 

He talked on, in the way some men who have been 
taking wiue will talk to other men; then he left, and 
Winthrop went up to his own room. 

In half an hour, Alice Granger, who had been out 
with Winthrop’s sister, and had called there a few min- 
utes, left the house and walkea zapidiy home, with 
paler face, and a steel-like sparkle in her eyes. : 
When Randall called again, he received a few cold, 
decisive words, from a girl who seemed barely to 
tolerate his presence. Those words precluded the 
possibility of his ever calling again. 

The dream of fascination was broken by the lips 
that had woven it. Alice’s nature rebounded into 
the healthy channel natural to it. A beautiful and 
pure love came to her life, and at last she knew that 
in truth she had never loved any one save the fuithful 
lover of her childhood. 


SEPULTURE IN NEW CALEDONIA. 
Iu the vicinity of the residence of Aliki-Kaki, the 
chief of oue of the principal tribes of New Caledonia, 
and in the midst of a forest peopled with i 

trees, is found one of those mysterious thickets con- 
secrated to sepulture. These thickets are called 
“The Sacred Bush,” and it is not without danger 
and difficulty that the stranger in New Caledonia can 
approach such sputs. The dead are represented as 
being wrapped up in bundles and stretched upon a 
hammock, suspended from the branches of a lofty 
tree. Among certain tribes of the southeast, they 
place the corpse against the trunk of a tree, which is 
adorned with sculptures, and to which it is fastened 
with ligaments. 

When the head of the deceased has become reduced 
to a skeleton, the relations carry it to the foot of an 
immense tree selected for an idol, in the centre of the 
‘Sacred Bush,” and which is supposed to protect the 
funeral abode. Here is also the spot where the offer- 
ings are deposited. This y the aborigines 
perform at night. They bring fruits of various kinds 
in vases, and cook them for the dead. When the 
cooking is over, the relations deposit the offering by 
the side of the remains, and no one ever touches that 
which has then become sacred. 


“T shall 

















A newly married lady who was very fond of her 
husband, notwithstanding his ugliness of person, 
once said to a witty friend, “‘ What do you think? 
My husband bas laid oct ten guineas fur a large 
baboon on purpose to please me.” “The dear little 





man,” cried the other. ‘* Well, it is just like him.” 


bent over Alice’s hand—the tender ownership of his 
appearance towards her. 

“Tt is misery, it is death itself, for her to marry 
him!” he exclaimed to himself, as he walked up and 
down the room appropriated to him at his sister's 
house. ‘The fellow has fascinated her. He wants 
her money, and she will be his victim. It must not, 
it cannot be!” 

All the repressed love of his life surged up in irre- 
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“enjoy themselves in fishing and bathing. The editor 
with his opera-glass conveyed intimation of the sale 


The World in Miniature. 


THE ANSWER. 

You wrote that you wanted to wed, 

And proved that you were not a man, sir; 
Only half of the letter I read, 

And gave you “ No" for an answer; 
Why hide from the question you ask, 8. 

Behind the fools’ screen of a letter? 
Why Is facing a woman a task, 

If you wanted so truly to get her? 


A woman is worthy her price, is 
At least while her chances are plenty, 
And you know she has many a choice, 
Before she arrives at sweet twenty. 
True lovers are tender to woo, 
And ‘tis seldom they fail in their wooing. 
But a bachelor's shame be on you 
To shrink from the deed you are doing! 
If I was so dear in your sight, 
You should have come up like a man, sir, 
With a few honest words, and I might 
Have given you a different answer. 


Two men recently died suddenly at a Canadian 
tavern after drinking a cup of coffee. The landlady 
called the police, who suspected her of poisoning the 
men. She protested she had not, and to prove the 
harmlessness of the coffee drank a cup herself, when 
she also fell down dead. An examination of the 
coffee-pot showed that a bunch of matches had been 
boiling with the coffee. 

Jay Cooke, the great banker, owns an island in 
Lake Erie, which is called Isle Gibraltar, and to the 
luxurious retreats of which he sends his friends to 


of a Sandusky paper has been shown the banker's 
painted cards by means of which his friends travel, 
at his expense, to and from this Gibraltar Island to 
their homes in the east. Every month the cards are 
sent in with the bills attached, and the rich man set- 
tles up the travelling expenses. His expenses are 
great, but his income is equal to that of half a dozen 
European princes. 
A tree has lately been cut in Ohio which is declar- 
ed by experts to be 792 years old. It weighed thirty 
tons, was more than twelve feet in circamference 
and made 7000 feet of inch boards, clear stuff. 
A young fellow recently fell desperately in love 
with an actress of one of the minor theatres, and 


of his heart. She was not insensible. The next day 
he sent a messenger with an enormous nosegay to the 
actress. The mother opened the door, and glanced 


hand, then she frowned, and asked: “ Well, where is 
the bracelet?” “Madame, I aint got no bracelet.” 
“Then go tell the man who sent you here, that my 


tachment of our soldiers in the mountains. The sol- 
diers had a mountain howitzer, mounted on a mule. 
Not having time to take it off and get it in position, 


of little guns or big guns, but when a white man load 
up and fire a whole jackass at Injun, me don’t know 
what to do.” 
“J shan’t be with you a great while, Jane,” said 
Mr. Melter; “ Ishan’t stay here a great while.” “0, 
Mr. Melter, how can you talk so?” said Mrs. Melter, 
with a lugubrious expression of face. “ Because,” 
continued he, “I feel as if I was most gone, and that 
I was just passing away like a cloud before the rising 
sun.” Mr. Melter verified his prophecy the next 
day, by running away with a sympathizing sister. 

A certain bricklayer of Charleston has a “ man- 
hood ” working for him in the capacity of a hod-car- 
rier, who is in the habit of going to sleep on the brick 
pile. The other day, while working on the second 
story of @ house, he yelled, “ More mort,” several 
times, if not oftener, and not hearing from the man- 
hood, looked down and saw him sound asleep with 
the hod for a pillow. Yelling at him unsuccessfully, 
until hoarse, he adopted the novel expedient of 
throwing a brick on his heal. The ruse succeeded. 
The darkey waked up, saying, “D—n dese miskee- 
ters! Dey wont luff a fellow sleep.” 

Forbidden fruit is sweet. It has until lately been 
arule in Brussels that wine-ehops should close at 


and they close at half-past twelve. 
in Syracuse who neglected to support bis 
children has been sent to the penitentiary 
for two months. It is not likely that the condition of 
the family will be improved by carrying the sentence 
into effect. : 
It is stated that almost all the speculating brokers 

of Wall street, during the last fifteen years, have 
been ruined in the business, or have retired on fur- 
tunes no larger than they had at first. Some of them 
have been ruined a great many times. i 
lowing notice is posted in two places in Nev 

Po iy “ ge depose and say, that 1, Judge 


Boys to Stone my Rooster off his Grounds, and they 
sab the Noble Bird like Stephen of Old Times, 
Even unto Death and he lies in my Compost heap. 


one o’clock in the morning, and there were many | 
viulations of the law. Now the restriction is taken off | ; , 


Lyman of Lawful age did hear Martin Wilcox tell his | 


sbi) 
unit - 
first at the nosegay and next at the messenger’s other | Ne 


daughter and I are virtuous, unmarried ladies.” th. 
A band of Indians made a sudden attack on a de- | m, 


they backed up the mule and let drive at the Indians. ke 


The load was so heavy that mule and all went tum- 
bling down the hill toward the savage, who, not un- 
derstanding that kind of warfare, fled like deer. Af- 
terward one of them was captured, and when asked 
¥ why they run so, replied: “ Me big injun, not afraid 
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|.-op controlled himself, and asked, quietly: 


orate his presence. Those words precluded the 
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~v8, is found one of those mysterious thickets con- 
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‘orm at night. They bring fruits of various kinds ° 
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r money, and she will be his victim. It must not, 
cannot be!” 
All the repressed love of his life surged up in irre- 
vssible waves of feeling. He knew this man, and 
inking of him in connection with a pure woman 

ade him revolt and shudder. He tried, for a long 
ile, in vain, to think of some means by which Alice 
ald be made to realize the character of her lover, 
d that it was not herself whom he courted. At 
t, with a sort of despairing hope, he told his sister, 
‘0 entered with earnestness into his feelngs, and 
-th feminine ingenuity suggested a plan so simple 
t Winthrop could hope an entire undeceiving in 
usequence, 
A week later, Winthrop happened into Randall’s 
vms, On some pretext or other, and half an hour 
or, the two were sauntering down the street to- 
+: -her, Winthrop, with a mighty effort, befag suave 
Lcordial. They approached his sister’s door, and 


converted you, eh?” 
Perhaps you misunderstood me,”? was the reply, 
- che two sat down in the parlor, and Winthrop 
.. g and ordered the wine. 
11e absently touched his lips to the lass, whil 
. 1dall drank his with the air of a och anal or 
That’s good,” he said. “I shall have the right 
\d of brand in my cellars, I’ll wager.” And he 
ured out another glass. 
hough not in the least intoxicated, he had ev- 
' -utly been exhilarated by drink, that morning. 
Your cellars are rather mythical, I imagine,” 
..d Winthrop, his listening ear detecting the faint 
le of draperies in the parlor beyond, whose doors 
e half é6pen, 
They wont be long,” was the response. “I shall 
1 @ pile before next winter’s out.” 
inthrop looked up inquiringly. 
‘O, I shall marry a fortune, and a demnition 
ty girl, as Mantalini says, into the bargain. I’ve 
xen for the Granger niece.” 
‘he speaker did not see the pallid hue that over- 
' ead his listener’s face—he did not know how near 
was to being kicked out of the house; but Win- 


Has she accepted you?” 
Yes; but she hangs off about the marriage, which 
ish to be directly. She says she hardly knows 
yet—which is exactly what I mean she shall not 
To tell you the truth, Winthrop, I like the gir). 


r face, and a steel-like sparkle in her eyes. : 
‘hen Randall called again, he received a few cold, 
sive words, from a girl who seemed barely to 


ibility of his ever calling again. 
she dream of fascination was broken by the lips 
had woven it. Alice’s nature rebounded into 

» healthy channel natural to it. A beautiful and 
» love came to her life, and at last she knew that 
ruth she had never loved any one save the fuithful 
r of her childhood. 





‘ the vieinity of the residence of Aliki-Kaki, the 


of of oue of the principal tribes of New Caledonia, 
in the midst of a forest peopled with i 
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> ill be no incumbrance at all.” 
e talked on, in the way some men who have been 
ong wine will talk to other men; then he left, and 
\) ithrop went up to his own room. 
\ halfan hour, Alice Granger, who had been out 
Winthrop’s sister, and had called there a few min- 
‘>, left the house and walked rapidly home, with 


ated to sepulture. These thickets are called 
he Sacred Bush,” and it is not without danger 
difficulty that the stranger in New Caledonia can 
roach such sputs. The dead are represented as 
1g Wrapped up in bundles and stretched upon a 


v» Among certain tribes of the southeast, they 
e the corpse against the trunk of a tree, which is 

rned with sculptures, and to which it is fastened 

h ligaments. 

“hen the head of the deceased has become reduced 
skeleton, the relations carry it to the foot of an 





king is over, the relations deposit the offering by 
side of the remains, and no one ever touches that 
ch has then become sacred. 





newly married lady who was very fond of her 
band, notwithstanding his ugliness of person, 
> said to a witty friend, “ What do you think? 
husband has laid out ten guineas fur a large 
on OD purpose to please me.” ‘The dear little 
,” cried the other. ‘ Well, é is just like him.” 


nt over Alice’s hand—the tender ownership of his 
‘pearance towards her. 
‘It is misery, it is death itself, for her to marry 
.m!” he exclaimed to himself, as he walked up and 
wn the room appropriated to him at his sister’s 
use, “The fellow has fascinated her. He wants 
c 4 
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. unthrop said, carelessly : 

‘My brother-in-law bought a lot of champagne 
t night which he prides himself immensely upon, 
ue in, and tell me what you think about it.” 

os did not object, but he said, as he mounted 

ps: 

‘Seems to me, Winthrop, you are not quite so stiff 
I fancied you were when I first saw you. Town 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE ANSWER. 


You wrote that you wanted to wed, 
And proved that you were not a man, sir; 


Behind the fools’ screen of a letter? 
Why is facing a woman a task, 
If you wanted so truly to get her? 


A woman is worthy her price, 

At least while her chances are plenty, 
And you know she has many a choice, 

Before she arrives at sweet twenty. 
True lovers are tender to woo, 

And ‘tis seldom they fail in their wooing. 
But a bachelor's shame be on you 

To shrink from the deed you are doing! 
If I was so dear in your sight, 

You should have come up like a man, sir, 
With a few honest words, and I might 

Have given you a different answer. 


Two men recently died suddenly at a Canadian 


called the police, who suspected her of poisoning the 
men. She protested she had not, and to prove the 
harmlessness of the coffee drank a cup herself, when 


coffee-pot showed that a bunch of matches had been 
boiling with the coffee. 

Jay Cooke, the great banker, owns an island in 
Lake Erie, which is called Isle Gibraltar, and to the 
luxurious retreats of which he sends his friends to 
enjoy themselves in fishing and bathing. The editor 
of a Sandusky paper has been shown the banker’s 
painted cards by means of which his friends travel, 
at his expense, to and from this Gibraltar Island to 
their homes in the east. Every month the cards are 
sent in with the bills attached, and the rich man set- 
tles up the travelling expenses. His expenses are 
great, but his income is equal to that of half a dozen 
European princes. 

A tree has lately been cut in Ohio which is declar- 
ed by experts to be 792 years old. It weighed thirty 
tons, was more than twelve feet in circumference 
and made 7000 feet of inch boards, clear stuff. 


A young fellow recently fell desperately in love 
with an actress of one of the minor tbeatres, and 
with his opera-glass conveyed intimation of the sale 
of his heart. She was not insensible. The next day 
he sent a messenger with an enormous nosegay to the 
actress. The mother opened the door, and glanced 
first at the nosegay and next at the messenger’s other 
hand, then she frowned, and asked: “ Well, where is 
the bracelet?” ‘Madame, I aint got no bracelet.” 
‘Then go tell the man who sent you here, that my 
daughter and I are virtuous, unmarried ladies.” 


A band of Indians made a sudden attack on a de- 
tach t of our soldiers in the mountains. The sol- 
diers bad a mountain howitzer, mounted on a mule. 
Not having time to take it off and get it in position, 
they backed up the mule and let drive at the Indians. 
The load was so heavy that mule and all went tum- 
bling down the hill toward the savage, who, not un- 
derstanding that kind of warfare, fled like deer. Af- 
terward one of them was captured, and when asked 
why they run so, replied: “ Me big injun, not afraid 
of little guns or big guns, but when a white man load 
up and fire a whole jackass at Injun, me don’t know 
what to do.” 

“JT shan’t be with you a great while, Jane,” said 
Mr. Melter; “I shan’t stay here a great while.” “0, 
Mr. Melter, how can you talk so?” said Mrs. Melter, 
with a lugubrious expression of face. ‘ Because,” 
continued he, “I feel as if I was most gone, and that 
I was just passing away like a cloud before the rising 
sun.” Mr. Melter verified his prophecy the next 
day, by running away witha sympathizing sister. 





A certain bricklayer of Charleston has a “ man- 
hood ” working for him in the capacity of a hod-car- 
rier, who is in the habit of going to sleep on the brick 
pile. The other day, while working on the second 
story of a house, he yelled, ‘‘ More mort,” several 
times, if not oftener, and not hearing from the man- 
hood, looked down and saw him sound asleep with 
the hod for a pillow. Yelling at him unsuccessfully, 


Only half of the letter I read, fellowship. 
And gave you “ No" for an answer; Brownlow, of Tennessee, has been elected to the U. 
Why hide from the question you ask, 8. Senate. 


sh 


People are now seriously talking of General Grant 
for president, and will elect him. 
The Universalists have denied the Rev. Mr. Connor 


Ballou’s Magazine is one of the most popular in the 

country. It is only $1.50 per year. 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Lincoln is insane. It 

is charity to think so. 5 

A newborn child was thrown from a fifth-story 

window, in Philadelphia, and escaped injury. 

Farragut has had a most brilliant reception in 

England. 

American colleges have received over three mil- 

lions in endowments the past year. 

The Red Sea is to be drained to recover the valu- 

ables lost with Pharaob’s host. 

A human hyena in Kentucky dug open a grave to 

search for money supposed to be hidden there. 

Mrs. Lincoln, in trying to “ raise the wind,” appears 
to have raised a whirlwind. 

tavern after drinking © cup of coffee. The landlady It costs $1700 a week to clean the streets of Cincin- 

nati. 

New Bedford is talking about a new paper, Demo- 
cratic in politics. 

she also fell down dead. An examination of the | “11, shall stand the loss with the counterfeit 7-30 

notes is the question. 

Family hotels in Boston are multiplying. They 

are successful. 

The Ohio election has ruined Chase’s chances for 

the presidency. 

A Phila. |phia paper wants Mr. Jerome indicted for 

cruelty to animals, on account of the Kentucky race. 

Miss Hannah Jones, of Dighton, is 91, and walks 

two miles to church every Sunday. 

Louis Napoleon’s cabinet is filled up with the old 

furniture he used during his exile. 

A St. Louis hackman drowned himself in remorse 

for over-charging unprotected females. Incredible! 

Bierstadt has received several English orders for 

large American pictures. 

A portion of the old Webster farm in New Hamp- 


Philadelphia has had some severe cases of real 
cholera. 

Hereafter, all railroad employees in New York wear 
uniforms. 

It will cost $12,000,000 to complete the reconstruc- 
tion of the fortifications of France. 

New York oyster trade. 

and weighs 25 pounds, And its name is Smith. 


the West Point cadets. 


Zouaves @ flag. 
keys. He isn’t on prohibition. 


case. 


dead. 

the army. . 
the Catholic faith. 

education. 

country is safe. 

lecture. 

will fight next. 

carts aquatic sports. 

of Alabama. 


he had taken refuge. 


Buch in Wittle. 


ire has been sold. 


It takes 2500 vessels and 10,000 hands to supply the 
The biggest baby in Kentucky is four months old 
The civilian game of base ball is finding favor with 
Professor Blot thinks the ladies should do the 
arketing. 

American ladies in Rome have given the Papal 
A young man in the city is the owner of thirty club 
Cambridge has had another severe girl-whipping 

ton wants a skating rink quite badly. 

New York Germans don’t like the excise law. 
George W. Kendall, formerly of the Picayune, is 
General Kilpatrick has resigned his commission in 
The Turkish minister has had a child baptized in 
Mr. Lincoln did not receive even a common school 
The Maryland militia has paraded, and yet the 
Ex-president Buchanan is quite feeble, and can’t 
The sporting men are agog to know whom McCoole 
A contemporary styles a race between two milk 
Four Maine men are candidates for the convention 


Poor Prim has been expelled from Belgium, where 





until hoarse, he adopted the novel expedient of 
throwing a brick on his heal. The ruse succeeded. 
The darkey waked up, saying, ‘‘ D—n dese miskee- 
ters! Dey wont luff a fellow sleep.” 
Forbidden fruit is sweet. It has until lately been 
arule in Brussels that wine-shops should close at 
one o'clock in the morning, and there were many 
vivlations of the law. Now the restriction is taken off 
and they close at half-past twelve. 
in Syracuse who neglected to support his 

e children has been sent to the penitentiary 
for two months. It is not likely that the condition of | 
the family will be improved by carrying the sentence 
into effect. 
It is stated that almost all the speculating brokers 
of Wall street, during the last fifteen years, have 
been ruined in the business, or have retired on for- 
tunes no larger than they had at first. Some of them 
have been ruined a great many times. 
The following notice is posted in two places in New 
Hartford: “I here depose and say, that I, Judge 
Lyman of Lawful age did hear Martin Wilcox tell his | 
Boys to Stone my Rooster off his Grounds, and they 
Stoned the Noble Bird like Stephen of Old Times, 
Even unto Death and he lies in my Compost heap. 
Somebody must pay the damage.” 





Marriages. 





L 


De Vries and 
man and Miss Minnie B. Rogerso 


J. Peters 


and Miss Nannie D. Plumle 

Miss Eliza Lider. 

and Miss Emily A. Milton. 
Whittemore and Miss Katie L. Ford. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. Guy Horvath 
iss Ida P, Granger; Mr. James H. Whit- 


n. 
By Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Thomas H. Moore and Miss Mary 
By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Charles H. Boutwell and Miss 
ucy $. Kimball. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Morgan, Mr. J. Bartlett Cooke 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. George A. Nudd and 
At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Aldrich, Mr. William Packard 


At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. McKnight, Mr. Edmund J. 











Deaths. 





B 














73; Dr. Edwin Adams, 66. 


In_this city, Solomon Wildes, 76; Mrs. H. G. Lithgow, 


At Harrison Square, Dr. Noah Fifield, 85. 

At Jamaica P.ain, Mrs. Ann Dodd 

At south Reading, Mrs. Adela R, P. Wood, 29. 

At Mobile, Ala.. Mrs. Ann Eliza Preston, 31. 

At Mount Vernon, Perry county, Ind., Mrs. E. B, 


rown. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary E. Hoxie. 

At West Newton, Mr. Ezra M. Farnum, 80. 

At Newton Upper Falls, Mr. James B_ Andrews, 81. 
At Marblehead, Mr. John H. Russell, 33. 

At Canton, Frederic W. Horton, 17. 

At Salem, Mr. William 8. Roberts, 61. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Indian Lotus. 

A stove aquatic, generally with white or pale-pink 
flowers; rather difficult to flower in this country, as 
it requires great heat, and abundance of room; the 
seeds also, which are sent over from India, rarely 
vegetate. The seeds should be sown in rich loamy 
soil, in the bottom of a large tub, which should be 
kept full of water while the plants are growing, but 
which may be allowed to become dry when the flow- 
ers have faded. The plants are increased by dividing 
the root, or by seeds. 








The Chinese Pitcher-plant. 

There are two species in common cultivation, one 
a native of China, and the other of Ceylon} both of 
them being marsh plants, and requiring the pot io 
which they grow to stand in a saucer full of water. 
N. distillatoria grows about eight feet high, and it 
shows a tendency to curl its tendrils round other 
plants, or any object within its reach, 80 as to support 
its pitchers, which are at the extremity of its ten- 
drils. Both species should be grown in a peaty soil, 
and they both require the heat of a stove. 





Fennel-filower. 

Annual plants, with showy flowers, which are, 
however, almost hidden by their leafyinvolucres. J. 
hispanica is the handsomest species. They only re- 
quire sowing in March or April in the open border; 
or they may be sown in autumn, as they will stand 
the winter without protection, and will thus be ready 
to flower early in summer. 





The Evening Primrose. 

Perennial, biennial and annual plants, with large 
flowers. The yellow and white flowering kinds, 
which are.the true Evening Primroses, are now the 
only ones left in the genus, the purple-flowered ones 
having been removed to the genus Godetia. The 
Evening Primroses have the peculiarity of only open- 
ing their flowers in an evening, or when the sun is 
overcast; as, contrary to the habits of most other 
flowers, they seem unable to bear much light. They 
are all of the easiest culture, and will grow in any 
common garden soil, without any other care than 
occasionally taking up and replanting the perennial 
kinds, and sowing the annual and biennial ones 
every year in March or April. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one ofthese 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

Tue MAN or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIoT PaureER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tue PLAGUB 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SEcrET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—TuE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Potice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatna, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnE OvuTLAwW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Krinan's Cursg, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERNY, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—THr BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Potter, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sm RASHLEIGH’s SrcrET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ViscontT!, by Austin C. Burdick.—THe Kine 
“OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue SevurET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C, Burdick —Manion's BricapgE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEaArt's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmonD, by Darius Cobb.—Tug REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UnkNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuE GoLp 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P au. Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 








NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

**Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic DoULOUREUX or UnrI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

12 Winter street, Boston, Feb, 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: ; 

“I have known Dr. Turner’s Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."" 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. n 
One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - ey ™ 
Twelve packages 9.00 - . @ * 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EaG.z, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Roven, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPIOX, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER Hanp, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorDER Leacug, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THeE Woop Witcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAmED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—TuEe Youne Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

0. 12.—TuE Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

0. 13.—THE West Point CapEt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysterious M1ngR, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HEkn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—Tue VoLunTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—Tue K1ne's Tarisman, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CuaNGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE Goip R . by H. E.B tt 

No. 20.—THE Wire's Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tne TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—Tue Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—TuE Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SrectKEs, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILSs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssizg HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE Y 47AL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—Rep Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Vinoqva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—Tue HeIREss OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tue Biack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WARBURTON'S GuosT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue BavER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An OcgEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—Tue PEARL OF PawamA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLEmKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—Tue Crecassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REp RuPeERt, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—Tne FounpDLine, by Perley Parker. : 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUT IN THE WOODS. 


—_—_—~—~ 
BY CARRIE C. HALLOCK. 


The October sun falls goldenly down 

On to the maple leaves crimson and brown; 

The squirrel looks forth with his bright little eyes, 
Then off and away through the branches he flies. 
Here is a chipmunk—see how he's running! 

He is a thief, but small and so cunning. 

Hear the twitter of birds and murmur of brooks, 
Away with your sermons, and lectures, and books; 
Away from the world can no tempter assail, 
Hearts before Nature we dare to unveil. 

All sordid desire, perverseness and pride 

Out of our thoughts in some way has died; 

Up from our hearts goes a worshipping prayer 

To the dear God of love who is every where. 

Now we are children, O, ** just for to-day,’ 
Forgetting the years which have vanished away. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIGGING FOR GOLD. 


Ra eerenr : 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 








NCE upon a time,” said 
Aunt z eggy, and imme- 
diately all the children 
pricked up their ears; 
for when Aunt Peggy 
began in these words, 
_ Something was sure tu 
follow. She wasn’t an 
old maiden aunt for 
nothing, and she knew 
stories enough to last 
every night for years 
and years. So, as I said, 
when she began in this 
- manner, the children 
pricked up their ears 
and looked at her. 

There were Robert and 
Fanny Styles, thirteen 
years old, twins, of 
course, and there was Bessie Styles, three years 
younger, and Dick Styles who was only six years old, 
but was a person of great consequence, especially 
when he got on thick shoes, and trained about the 
house beating a toy-drum. When Dick got that 
drum out his Aunt Peggy would put her hands over 
her ears and run up stairs and lock herself into an 
attic chamber, and the next door neighbors would 
say, “ What a nuisance that boy is!” and even the 
girls in the kitchen would look at each other with a 
little groan and say, “ Musha, musha! what’s the 
good of ears?” So you see Dick made quite a stir in 
the world. . 

Besides these youngsters, there, was Mr. Styles and 
Mrs. Styles, two nice persons who didn’t object to 
their children having a good time, and there was 
Aunt Peggy herself, and there was Rollo the cat. 
Perhaps you think I needn’t mention the cat; but, if 
you were to spend one day at the Styleses, you would 
learn better than that. Rollo Styles was a great 
purple-gray maltese cat with splendid yellow eyes. 
He was lazy, and as proud as Lucifer, and there was 
nothing in the house too good for him. Indeed, he 
acted sometimes as if there were nothing in the house 
good enough for him. You should see the way he 
would turn up his nose at plain bread and milk, 
nothing but cream or sweetened milk for him to 
drink, and meat or cake to eat. He had a cushion in 
the corner of the hearth, and any one of the family 
would as soon think of taking Mr. Styles’s own arm- 
chair, as of pushing Rollo out of his corner. 

But there, we mustn’t stop longer over the cat, but 
give a look at Aunt Peggy. I don’t know how old 
she was, but I know that she used to take off her 
hair and take out her teeth at night, and people 
must be considerable old when they get coming to 
pieces that way.. But she had a fair, white com- 
plexion yet, and when she was dressed up for com- 
pany she had beautifel red cheeks. Idon’t know 
what in the world made her cheeks look so pink 
then, any more than they did just after she had 
washed her face, but I guess it was because she was 
pleased to be dressed up. Aunt Peggy was rather 
short, and rather plump, and when she didn't laugh 
she had pleasant, blue eyes; but when she did laugh 
they were all squiuted up out of sight. She laughed 
now when she saw all the children, and the old folks, 
and the cat looking at her, and her eyes disappeared 
entirely. 

“O, now, Aunt Peggy!” said Rob, coaxingly, since 
she didn’t goon. ‘Do tell us a story.” 

Aunt Peggy thought a minute, then she began: 

“Once upon a time there was a poor man who 

wanted to be rich. He wanted so terribly to be rich 
that he dreamed about it at night. He used to begin 
to dream just as soon as he fell asleep, and dream 
that he had piles of gold, and jewels, and houses, 
and lands, and horses, and carriages, and servants to 
wait on him. Of course, this was delightful, but it 
wasn’t so delightful to.wake up and find himself 
sleeping in a poor little room on a hard bed, and to 
know that he would have nothing but mush and mo- 
lasses for his breaktast when he should get up. So 
he concluded that he would lie in bed and dream ali 
the time. Of course, he had to get uponce in a 
while to get something to eat; but he slept nearly all 
the time, and enjoyed his beautifal dreams. 

** This had gone on for several months, when, one 








night, instead of the usual dream, he thought he saw | gold! He hesitated a while, but presently jumped 
a little old man coming toward him the moment he | out of bed and dressed himself hastily, stole down 
closed his eyes. This old man was very small, and | stairs without making the least noise. The garden 
was dressed in gray, and had a high, pointed hat on | his father had spoken of was out behind the stable, 


his head, and a long beard flowing down his breast. 


and no one could see or hear him from the house. 


The poor man wondered and opened his eyes, but | So he got a spade and went to digging. 

saw nothing but darkness; but the minute he closed | It was pretty hard work, for the garden had not 
his eyes again there was the old man, and this time | been touched yet from the year befvre; but he per- 
he had a spade in his hand. It was all so plain that | severed. He dug and dug, but saw no gold. He 
he opened his eyes yet again, and saw only the win- | recollected that his father had said it should be dug 
dow of his little room with the dark purple, star- | on the surface, so he tried all about, but still with no 
Spangled sky outside. So he closed his eyes fora | sight of gold. His hands were blistered, his arms 
third time yet, and there was the old man again, and | and whole body was tired, and the perspiration was 


this time he carried his spade over his shoulder; and 


pouring over him, but still he spaded away, thinking 


he was whistling a tune, and looking at the poor | that perhaps the very next lift of earth would have 
man. Then the poor man forgot that he wasn’t up | a bright gold piece in it. 


and dressed with a hat on, and he gave a pull at his 


The morning brightened, the sun rose, and pres- 


nightcap, and made a low bow, and said, ‘How do | ently Rob heard the breakfast-bell ring, and still he 


you do, sir?’ 


had found no gold, though every foot of the garden 


“ At that the little man laughed and whistled, and | had been dug over. He dropped the spade, weary 
said he, ‘If you want gold, why don’t you dig for it, | and disappointed, but resolving to come again after 


you lazy fellow?’ 
***T don’t know where to dig,’ says the other. 


breakfast and poke over the clods a little more to see 
if he had not perhaps missed what he sought. He 


“* Will you dig where [I tell you?’ asked the little | thought that he saw a head bob away from the back 


man, severely. 
“The sleeper promised that he would. 


window of the stable as he started to go into the 
house, but it might be a mistake. 


‘** And don’t stop digging till you see gold,’ says} They were all seated at the breakfast table when 
the old man. ‘Now I’ll give you achance. Get up| he went in, and his father helped him immediately. 


and come with me.’ 


‘IT know Rob must be hungry,” he said. 


“So the man got up out of bed, and dressed himself | Rob looked at him, wondering what he meant, 


without any other light than the stars gave, and fol- 
lowed the little man in gray out doors into the night. 

**It was a very bleak place where the poor man 
lived,a place near the shore, rocky, sandy and sterile, 
There were no other houses near, and the only tree 
that grew within half a mile stood beside his old 
tumble-down shanty. This was a large tree, but it 
was very old, and half the branches were decayed 
and dropping away. 

** Now,’ said the little old man, ‘dig about the 
roots of this tree till you find gold. Tell nobody 
anything about me, and do not stop digging till you 
have come to gold. Then after that sleep only three 
hours in a night, and always sleep with your spade 
under your head. It will make a very good pillow. 
If any one comes by and asks what you are about, 
say that you are going to dig up the tree, roots and 
all, for fuel,’ 

‘* Well, the old man gave the other his spade, and 
immediately disappeared, and the poor man began to 
dig with a will. He dug and dug, and was beginning 
to be very tired, and a little discouraged, when, as he 
lifted a spadeful of earth, up came a bright, gold 
coin. The poor man screamed out with delight, and 
worked still harder. Presently another coin came 
up, then two or three at a time, and after a while, he 
came upon a heap of them. The sun had begun to 
rise, and these beautiful gold pieces shone in his 


then blushed very red; for he saw that he had been 
found out. 

* Did you find any gold?” asked his father, with a 
queer little smile. 

“Now, father, you weren’t joking last r‘ght, were 

you?” asked Rob, dropping his knife and fork. 
. “No, Rob,” his father said, kindly, pitying the 
boy’s disappointment. “ But I didn’t mean what 
you thought. I meant that the way to earn gold was 
by honest work, by digging and planting. That 
piece of ground is to be planted with beans and corn, 
and we can turn themintogold. That is better than 
a lazy digging for coin.” 

Rob dropped his eyes to hide the tears that filled 
them. He was so tired, and so terribly disappointed. 

* Let me tell you one thing, my boy,” his father 
said. ‘Nothing is worth having which we do not 
have to work for. What we do is better than what 
we get. You will learn that some day.” 

Rob said nothing, but tried to hide the blisters on 
hishands. He didn’t like being laughed at. 

After breakfast his father went to him, as he stood 
looking out the window, and, putting his hand over 
the boy’s shoulder held a bright gold dollar close to 
his eyes. 

“It is worth that,” he said. “You have made the 
land ready for planting. Andif you want to coin 
still more gold from it, you shall have a part of the 


beams as bright and fresh as if they had just comejpgarden to plant for yourself, and sell the produce,” 


from the mint. 

*¢The poor man was overjoyed. Here, at last, was 
allhe had longed for. But he was afraid of being 
found out and robbed, so he carried all the gold he 
had found into his shanty, and hid it in a large hole 
under the hearth. He had to go three times to carry 
it all, and when he had placed it in the hole, he put 
the stones carefully over it, and went back to his dig- 
ging. But he found no more that morning. About 
noon & man came past, and asked him what he was 
digging there for. 

“*T am digging up the old tree for fuel,’ said the 
poor man, just as he had been bid. Then the other 
man went on, and he began digging again. 

“It would take too long to tell you how much 
money he dug up, for there are not figures enough in 
the arithmetic for it. But he found so much that he 
could no longer conceal it. So he went to work and 
built him a new and a bigger shanty just around the 
tree, so that no one should see him digging, and he 
cut the top of the tree off. And one day he went to 
acity not far away, and puta lot of gold into a bank 
there, and got a check-book. Then one night the lit- 
tle old man appeared to him, and told him that there 
wasn’t any more gold, and that he should stop dig- 
ging and build him a house on the spot where the old 
tree had stood. When the poor man, now a rich man, 
waked, his spade had disappeared.” 

“Did he build a house?” asked Rob, when his 
aunt stopped, as though she had got through. 

“ Yes, he built a splendid house, and had all he 
wanted, and a great deal more.” 

“ Peggy,” said Mrs. Styles, “I think that your 
story has a very bad moral. It teaches that the way 
to prosper is to lie still and wish for prosperity.” 

“IT can’t help it,” says Aunt Peggy. ‘I tell the 
story as ’twas told to me.” 

Mr. Styles had been considering, with his head 
leaned on his hand. Now he looked up, and said: 


Rob brightened at that. After all, work wasn’t so 
bad a thing. 

“May I really, father?” he said. 

Weil, I can’t stop to tell you how much he earned 
that summer; it wasn’t millions and millions of dol- 
lars, but itdid him just as much good, and more, 
than millions would; for it taught him habits of in- 
dustry and enterprise, and made his father’s and 
mother’s eyes brighter than any gold coin that ever 
were dug out of the earth. 





CURIOUS OCULAR ILLUSION. 

Sir David Brewster mentions a very curious ocular 
illusion which occurred to himself, while engaged 
writing. He was seated at a table, with two candles 
before him, when upon directing his eyes to them, he 
was much surprised to observe, apparently among 
his hair, and nearly straight above his head, but far 
without. the range of vision (unless he could be sup- 
posed to see through the top of his head), a distinct 
image of one of the candles. The image was as per- 
fect as if it had been formed by reflection from a 
piece of mirror glass; but where the reflecting sub- 
stance was he could not at first discover. He exam- 
ined his eyebrows and eyelashes, but in vain. At 
length his lady tried her skill; and after a minute 
search she perceived, between two eyelashes, a very 
minute speck, which, on being removed, turned out 
to be achip of red wax, highly polished, which was 
the real mirror on the occasion, and which had pro- 
bably started into his eye when breaking the seal of 
a letter, a short time before he observed the phe- 
nomenon. An unphilosophical person might have 
gone mad, or have sent for his physician in agony of 
terror, under such circumstances. 





FALSE ALARM, 
An amusing scene lately occurred in Hartford. 


“T’ve been thinking that gold may be found in our | Mrs. M., a worthy lady of the ‘‘Irish persuasion,” 


garden.” 
All the children exclaimed, their eyes as round as 
saucers. 


went out to make a short call on one of her numerous 
neighbors, leaving a child of three months alone in 
the cradle. When the good lady returned, she was 


“Yes,” pursued Mr. Styles, “I think that gold | not a little surprised to find the cradle upset. She 


might be obtained bydigging there, not in any par- 
ticular spot, but all over the surface.” 


made haste to right it up, when lo! and behold! she 
found not the baby, but the pig. The poor distract- 


The children coaxed him to tell more, but he| ed woman caught the animal by the “ narrative,” 
wouldn’t say another word, and pretty soon sent | and screamed at the top of her voice, ‘‘Sure the peg 


them all to bed. 


has ate up my baby, so it has. Och! ye bloody var- 


Rob Styles was just about crazy with his aunt’s | mint, ye, what for did ye do it? sure, ye bether ate 
story, and what his father had said. He could | so much pratees,so ye had. Och! bad ’cess to the 
scarcely sleep a wink all night, and he waked from | likes o’ yees.” Of course, the neighbors came run- 
his one little nap as soon as there was a faint peep of | ning in to see what the “‘ mather ” was; one suggest- 
day. It was spring time, and the first daylight came | ed that the pig should be killed and have Christian 
pretty early. Now Rob liked to lie in bed, and he | burial, some suggested one thing and some another, 
hated to work, and could scarcely be got to do a| and while the matter was yet undecided, in comes 








thing about the house. But, then, the prospect of | the father with the child in his arms, safe and sound. 





Bumors of the Buy. 


MR. AND MRS. BABCOCK. 


Babcock is a member of all the benevolent societies 
belongs to three churches, and is a prominent nro 
ofa base-ball club. Every one knows Babcuck. He 
is, strictly speaking, a virtuous citizen, and the 
owner of a grain elevator. Well, even he drank so 

reuch water from several different springs that he 
went to his wife the other night with his hat ere 
over his eyes; got into bed with his boots on, an 
kissed her—something, she declares, he has not ore 
before for ten years. 

“What's the matter with you, Mr. Babcock?” 
queries his spouse, rising in surprise and indignation. 
“ Am I to be treated in this manner in a hotel where 
we pay two hundred dollars a week? Why, Mr. 
Babcock, what do you take me for?” 

“Take—you for—(slowly and with a thick tongue) 
—take you for? Why, my dear, 1—took—you—for 
somebody else.” 

“Mr. Babcock, your clothes are disarranged. 
You've got your vest on wrong side before, and your 
watch isin your boot. And, as I live, here’s a lady’s 
locket about your neck.” 

Is there—my dear—is there? All right—lock it 
—lock it. Then—then it wont—wont hurt anybody. 
You see—my dear—then it wont—get—get—you 
know.” 

“Mr, Babcock, yen’ve been drinking.” 

“I know—know—it. I’ve been drink—drinking 
the water.” 

** With a great deal of brandy. I can smell your 
breath, Mr. Babcock.” 

“ Very—very well, my—my dear—smell—smell 
away. I—I don’t care a cuss, I don’t actually.” 

And here Mr. Babcock snored and rolled off the bed 
without waking up. 

Mrs. Babcock tried to arouse him, but did not suc- 
ceed till nearly daylight. Then he repeated the 
statement that it was the waters, and, when asked 
to explain about the locket, said the lady must have 
dropped it into the spring, and that he had dipped it 
up and spilled it into his bosom. Mrs. Babcock did 
not ask any more questions, and, we suppose, she 
was satistied. 





JOSH BILLINGS’S SAYINGS. 
There is but phew men who hev character enuf to 
leed a life of idleness. 
Those who retire from the world on account of its 
sing and peskiness, must not forget they have got to 
keep company with a person who wants just as much 


watching as anybody else. 
A puppy plays w ery pup he meets, but old 
dogs have but 


When a ay his health, then he fast begins 
to take good care of it. This is good inducement, 
this is! 

Most people decline to learn only by their own ex- 
perience. And I guess they are more than half 
right, for I do not spose a man can get a perfect idea 
of molasses candy by letting another feller taste it 
for him. 

Success in life is very apt to make us forget the 
time when we wasn’t much. It is just so with a frog 
on the jump; he can’t remember when he was a tad- 
pole, but other folks can. 

Ar individual, to be a gentleman, has either got to 
be born so or brought up so from infancy; he can’t 
learn it sudden, any tvre than he can learn how to 
talk injin correctly by practising 9n a tomahawk. 

A LITTLE SARCASTIC. 

We are too apt to réserve our good manners for 
strangers, and thns our intercourse with those who 
are dearest to us is robbed of cne of the charms that 
might hallow it. I heard one day in a railway car 
this conversation : 

“ Who is that gentleman on the third seat?” 

“That is Mr. Jones.” 

“ Is that lady with him his wife?” 

“ | think not.” 

“ Have you ever seen Mrs. Jones?” 

“No.” 

“ Why then do you think it is not she?” 

“ Because he is rather more polite to her than men 
are apt to be to their wives.” 

This sarcasm we=!4 not have been so keen but for 
the truth with which it was edged. 








A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

A young member of the bar thought he would 
adopt a motto for himself, and after much reflection, 
wrote in large letters and posted up against the wall 
the following: 

“ Suum Cuique,” which may be translated, “ Let 
every one have his own.”’ 

A country client coming in, exp d himself 
much gratified with ine maxim, but added: 

“ You don’t spell it right.” 

“ Indeed! then how ought it to be spelt?” 

The visitor replied: *‘ Sue’em quick.” 








When the grand jury was being empanelled at a 
country town, lately, a juror asked to be excused 
on the ground that he was deaf of one ear, and 
could only hear on one side. The judge replied that 
that did not appear to be a sufficient excuse, since, 
asa grand juror, he was only expected to hear one 
side! 





























country, work 
her housekee; 
always ber c! 
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